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| 
Seelenvögel auf Felsbildern der 
| Mongolei und Baikaliens 


| von 
| | B. BRENTJES 
| (Berlin) 


Zu den 2ehntensenden — der Mongolei und Sibiriens ge- 
hóren einige Hundert, die Szenen darstellen. Diese Sujets bilden 
die Ausnahme, da ansonsten überwiegend Einzeltiere wiederge- 
geben werden, über deren Bedeutung nur spekuliert werden 
kann. Bei den Szenen ist es etwas anders, wenn man sie aus dem 
in jenen Regionen vorherrschenden Weltbild heraus zu interpre- 
tieren versucht, dem ismus mit seinem Begriffssystem, 
das weitgehend mit dem Tierbild als Wiedergabe von Geistwesen 
arbeitet. 

Eine Reihe der szenischen Felsbilder wiederholt die Kombina- 
tion von Mehr oder we niger rechteckigen „Feldern“, ausgefüllt 
mit n“, Reihen stilisierter Menschen und auffliegender Vö- 
gel. Diese ilder befinden sich in der Regel an steil aufsteigenden 
Felsen, s daß die Illusion sich erhebender Vógel entsteht 
(Abb. 1). Gelegentlich werden Pferde dargestellt. Für die Mongo- 
lei seien áls charakteriStische Beispiele die Felsbilder von Tuul 
und aus er Ich Tengerijn am Fuf$ des Bogd uul, dem Heiligen 
Berg, bei Ulan Bator genannt Für die Baikalregion sind u.a. 
Mondogor-Chabsagai, Ust’-Kjachta, Bain-Chara und BeSegte-Baica 
anzuführen“. Auffällig ist, daß wiederholt die stilisierten Men- 
schen in aufsteigender Darstellung sich in der Form den wieder- 


! 


1 Novgorodova, E., Alte Kunst der Mongolei. Leipzig 1980, S. 103—104 und 
Abb. 70 und 72. | 

2 Okladnikov, A. P. und V. D. Zaporo£Zskaja, Petroglify Zabajkal’ja, I und II, 
Leningrad 1969 und 1970, I, S. 81-115, II, S. 12-30 mit Textabbildungen 
Taf. 60-172. 
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gegebenen Vögeln angleichen. Okladnikov? verweist zu Recht auf 
die Tatsache, daß die Vögelbilder nur Greifvögel bieten — Weihen, 
Falken, Habichte und andere -, deren Tradition? bis in die Volks- 
kunst der Turkmenen weitergetragen wurde. Novgorodova schloß 
sich der Vermutung namentlich nicht erwähnter Forscher an, 
„daf die Gehege Gatter für das Zuchtvieh und die Pünktchen 
darin die erhoffte Vermehrung des Viehbestandes versinnbildli- 
chen, während der darüber schwebende Vogel offensichtlich auf 
den bei vielen Völkern Asiens verbreiteten Adlerkult hinweise“®. 
Nun zeigen aber diese Bilder keine Adler, und für die „Gehege“ 
hat Novgorodova selbst mit der Wiedergabe einer Rekonstruktion 
der Opferstätte von Altan-Sandal® eine andere Deutung geliefert. 
Sie beschreibt die Anlage als „Steinrechteck“ im Tal Altan-Sandal: 
„Halbhügelige Schotterhügelchen füllen die ganze Fläche aus, die 
sich west-östlich in einer Länge von 200 Metern erstreckt, ... un- 
ter den Hügeln lagen zu ebener Erde Schädel und Hufe von Opfer- 
tieren.” Sie beschreibt damit die Gehege der Felsbilder als Opfer- 
stellen, offenbar im Totenkult, wenn man bei den Vögeln z.B. an 
die Umschreibung des Sterbens Kültegins in der Gedenkinschrift 
von Chösöö denkt „Kül tegin flog hinweg“. Die Felsbilder geben 
also vermutlich Totenfeiern wieder mit Opfern für die als Greifvö- 
gel aufsteigenden Ahnen. Die Datierung dieser Bilder in das 
1. Jahrtausend v. Chr. ist kaum zu bezweifeln und wird u.a. durch 
verwandte Tierbilder auf Ordosmessern gestützt. 

Die m.E. den Bildwerken zugrundeliegende Vorstellung, daß 
die „Seele“ — mit allem Vorbehalt gegen eine Übertragung des 
christlichen Seelenglaubens in die Mongolei — den Toten nach 
vollzogener Totenfeier verläßt, ist aus dem zentralasiatischen 
Raum vielfach belegt. Sie ist eine der Formen der Verwendung 
von Tierbildern für Ideenkomplexe des Schamanismus, vergleich- 
bar dem Adlerkult, der Verwendung von Uhufedern an Schama- 
nenmützen, der Vorstellung, daß die „Seelen“ ungeborener Kinder 


Okladnikov — Zaporozskaja, 1970, II, S. 117—126. 

Okladnikov — Zaporozskaja, 1970, II, S. 126. 

Novgorodova, 1980, S. 103. 

Novgorodova, 1980, S. 116. 

Tang Chi, The Religious and Lay Symbolism of the T'u-shüeh as Recorded 
in Chinese History. In: Sagaster, K. und H. Eimer (Red.): Religious and 
Lay Symbolism in the Altaic World and Other Papers. Asiatische For- 
schungen, 105, Wiesbaden 1985, S. 385—398, s. S. 389. 
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1. Felsbild von ChotogojChabsagoj. Nach Okladnikov, A. P. und V. D. Zapo- 
roZskaja, Petroglify Zabajkal’ja, Leningrad 1970, Taf. 18. (Alle Abbildungen 
in u iia des Verfassers.) 
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auf dem Weltenbaum auf die Zeit ihrer Geburt warten und andere 
Vorstellungen mehr. 





2. „Vogel-Frau“, Statuette aus Mezin, Ukraine, n. Boriskovskij, P. L, Paleolit 
SSSR. In: „Archeologija SSSR“, Moskau 1984, Taf. 103,2. 


Das Vogelbild trat bereits im Jungpaliolithikum auf, so in 
Mal'ta, Buret' oder Mezin (Abb. 2), und scheint schon dazumal 
Teil der Schamanentracht gewesen zu sein. An die erwühnten 
Felsbilder erinnert ihre Gestaltung, die Menschen- und Tiermerk- 
male verbindet?, wie dies auch bei hólzernen Figuren z.B. der 
»Wirtin Sonne“ des Nivchen? vorkommt (Abb. 3). Áhnlich stili- 
sierte „Vögel“ gehören zu den Schamanentrachten der Altai-Kifi 
aus dem 19. Jahrhundert!” (Abb. 4). Vergleichbare Stilisierungen 
finden sich unter den Motiven des turkmenischen Silber- 


8 Boriskovskij, P.L, Paleolit SSSR. In: Archeologija SSSR, Moskau 1984, 
Taf. 103,2. 
9 Taksami, C. N., Sistema kul'tova u Nivchov. In: Sbornik Muzeja Antropo- 
logit i Etnografii, XXXIII, Leningrad 1977, S. 90-116, Abb. 7. 
10 Ivanov, S. V., Skul'ptura Altajcev, Chakasov i sibirskich Tatar. Leningrad 
1970, Abb. 87,1. 
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3. ,Wirtin Sonne", Idol der Nivchen, n. Taksami, Č. N., Sistema kul’tova u 
Nivchov, in: „Sbornik a Antropologii i Etnografii“, XXXIU, Leningrad 
1977, S. 90-116, Abb. 7. | 


schmucks!!, der einen Teil des Schamanenerbes im turkmeni- 
schen Volksbrauch darstellt. Dieser Schmuck ist den Elementen 
der Schamanentracht ZU vergleichen, wobei die „Vogel-Frauen“ 
vermutlich Ahnen als Schutzgeister wiedergeben sollen. Die scha- 
manistische Grundströmung bei den Turkmenen hat u.a. Basilov 
belegt!?. . 
| 


|| 
11 Rudolph, H., Der Turkmenenschmuck. London 1985, S. 149 u.a. 
12 Basilov, W. N., Das Schamanentum bei den Völkern Mittelasiens und Ka- 
sachstans. In: Mittelasiatische Studien, I, Berlin 1996. 
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4. Hölzerner „Vogel“ als Hilfsgeist der Altai-Kizi, n. Ivanov, S. V., Skulptura 
Altaicev, Chakasov 4 sibirskich Tatar, Leningrad 1970, Abb. 87,1. 
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,Sprechenden Türriegel" 
| 


von 
| | WALTHER HEISSIG 
| — (Rheinböllen) 


| ]. 


Die magische Unterstützung des Helden der Epen und Märchen 
durch Tiere und die zauberische Fähigkeit, die Sprache der Tiere 
zu verstehen und deren Rat zu befolgen (Mot. D 1852.2; Lórincz, 
106) findét sich auch oft in den mongolischen Märchen und Epen. 
In diesen nimmt das als Nebenheld figurierende Reitpferd des 
Helden eine bevorzugte Stelle als Helfer ein. Seltener ist die Un- 
terstützung der Hauptgestalt der mongolischen Zaubermarchen 
und der der Nachbarn der Mongolen durch magische Objekte 
(D 1312), Oft haben diese auch die Fähigkeit zu sprechen. Die 
Handlungsanalyse einer verhältnismäßig größeren Zahl von mon- 
golischen Märchen hat folgende Gegenstände mit solchen magi- 
schen ionen ergeben: Zaubernadel, Zauberring, Zauberspie- 
gel, Stuhl, Baum, Kartenspiel, Spielwürfel, Tarnkappe, Hut, Sie- 
benmeilenstiefel (Schuhe), rostige Waffen (Schwert, Messer), 
Lampe, Lichter, Feuerzeug, Feuerstahl, Speisen bringendes Ob- 
jekt (Tischleindeckdich), Zauberknüppel, Sack, Gefäß, Börse mit 
Geld, Zauberhorn, Harfe mit 33 Tönen, Zaubertrommel (macht 
Bauten einstiirzen), Goldene Eier, Goldener Esel, goldene magi- 
sche Flöte. Es handelt sich hier um eine kursorische, nicht voll- 
ständige | Aufzählung. Eine systematische Nachsuche würde si- 
cherlich noch mehr Gegenstände mit magischen Kräften erbrin- 


1 Ge La elnden und sprechenden „vermenschlichten“ Gegenständen EM 
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gen und den Eindruck verstärken, daß im Märchen jegliches Ob- 
jekt als Träger zauberischer Kräfte möglich erscheint. 

Ausklammern wird man bei einer Untersuchung dieser Zauber- 
gegenstände jene Objekte müssen, die gleichzeitig der Sitz einer 
der auswärtigen Seelen des Protagonisten oder seines Gegners, 
des Mangyus oder einer Sulmus-Hexengestalt sind. 


2. 


Im Nachfolgenden soll hier nun die zauberische hilfreiche Funk- 
tion eines Türgriffes geschildert werden, die in drei Märchenva- 
rianten aus dem I. westmongolischen Tarbayadai-Gebiet Sin- 
kiangs?, aus dem II. ostmongolischen Khortsin-Gebiet? und einer 
mongolischen Übersetzung eines IN. Evenki-Märchens* erzählt 
wird. 

Die Tarbayadai-Fassung I. verwendet dafür den Begriff Lüde, 
während sowohl die Khorstin-Ausformung IL und die Evenki-Er- 
zählung Il. von Egüden-ü cit — „Türbolzen“ sprechen. Der Ver- 
gleich dieser drei im Hauptmotiv der Hilfe eines sprechenden zau- 
berischen Gegenstandes’ übereinstimmenden Fassungen zeigt an- 
dererseits die mögliche Variationsbreite der individuellen Aus- 
formung bis hin zum Novellen-Märchen: es bestätigt sich, daß das 


2 Onocin Boroldai (J. RintindorJi ~ Damrinjab, Jiryuyadai mergen, Hailar 

1988, 362-371). 

Egilde-yin &ü-yin uliger (Cimed, Qortin arad-un aman üliger, 1989, 76— 

91). 

Bars kolgelegsen noyan (Jidkultü — Toydanteteg, Numin erdeni-yin či- 

layu, Peking 1999, 74-79). 

< kalm. todege, Ramstedt, Kalm. Wörterbuch, Helsinki 1935, 405, Haken 

(zum Anbinden oder anhaken < todege- (Mostaert, Dict. Ordos, 683). Eine 

Sage berichtet über den Beginn des Verschließens der Jurtentür mittels 

einer Stange zur Cinggis Khan-Zeit, W. Heissig, Cindaya secen und der 

Brauch der ,Verschlossenen Tür^ (Egüden daruqu), Studia Tibetica et 

Mongolica, Bd. 34, Swisstal-Odendorf 1999. 

6 Bürintegüs, Mongyol kelen-u job da ya job biäilge-yin toli, Jining 
1977, 604, gibt dafur die Erklarung: Cu: qayalya abdar-a jerge-yi qayafu 
turyuqu Cungkukerdeki: — „Etwas von der Art der Türen oder Kästen 
festzuhalten, herausragen“, Galingdara, Mongyol ger-ün ulam filaltu yo- 
sun, Kökehota 1990, Abb 11, S. 61. 

7 EM 6, 877-881: Gegenstände handeln und sprechen. 
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Märchen „etwas konkretes ist, das sich zudem, solange es münd- 
lich tradiert wird, ständig verändert“. 

In dem im Tarbayadai/Tekes-Gebiet Sinkiangs bei den West- 
mongolen : ‘aufgezeichneten Märchen Ónócin Boroldai? (Waisen- 
knabe Boroldai) ist die zauberische Fáhigkeit des Verstehens der 

„Neun Sprachen aller Wesen und Dinge" dem armen Burschen als 
Dank für seinen Glauben an die „drei Kostbarkeiten” des Buddhis- 
mus durch drei Lama-Mönche verliehen worden. Aus dieser Fä- 
higkeit leitet sich die weitere Handlung ab, auch die Angaben ei- 
nes es (Türbolzen) — tödeg über die Ursache der Krank- 
heit eines! Mädchens zu verstehen, das allnächtliche Aussaugen 
seines Blutes durch eine Króte mit schwarzer Leber!?. Diese lebt 
im Brunnen vor der Jurte der Eltern. Boroldai vernichtet aufgrund 
dieses Wissens die Kröte, die später als schöne Dämonin und in 
Gestalt eines Rotfuchses auftritt, durch Verbrennen. Er nimmt das 
Angebot der Eltern der nun geheilten Tochter, diese zur Gattin zu 
nehmen nicht an, sondern erbittet sich als deren Dank die Türan- 
gel, durch|deren für ihnjverstandlichen Ratschlag er bis zum Khan 
aufsteigt und die Dämonin vernichtet. 

Die aus dieser westmongolischen Fassung zu ziehende Moral 
besagt, daß der Glaube an den Buddhismus und seine Symbole 
auch für einen armen Burschen belohnt wird. Hier bringt sie den 
Zugang Herrschaft und die Vernichtung von Dämonen. 

Die Erzählung gliedert sich in folgende Teile: 


I a) Belohnung durch Wandermönche; 
Ib) Verstehen der Sprache aller 9 Dinge; 
Ic) Weigerung Tier zu töten; 
I d) Verstehen des Ratschlages des Tür-Bolzens; 
I e) Vernichtung der schädlichen Dàmonin (Króte)!; 
I f) Heilung des kranken Mádchens; 
I g) Verzicht auf Hand der geheilten Tochter; 
Ih) Türbolzen (ci) als Dank; 
Ii) GE des Cü über Khan-Wahl; 
| 
8 W. Solms, Die Moral von Grimms Märchen, Darmstadt 1999, 206. 
9 Inhaltsangabe W. Heissig, Individuelles und traditionelles Erzählen, Wies- 
baden 1999, (AF 136). ! 


10 Qara elige-tet mekelet. 
11 Zur Giftigkeit der Sale? EM 8, 494-499. 
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I j) Ratschlag über Bedrohung durch Dämonin; 
I k) Übernahme der Khan-Herrschaft; 
I 1) Vernichtung einer Fuchsdämonin. 


Die Abfolge dieser zwólf Handlungsteile führt schlüssig zum posi- 
tiven Ausgang der Erzählung mit der Ausnahme, daß eine Begrün- 
dung für die unerwartete Wahl des jungen unbekannten Boroldai | 
als Nachfolger eines verstorbenen Khans fehlt. Da sich diese Be- 
gründung in der Evenki-Fassung IL. vom „Herrn der den Tiger ge- 
ritten hat“ — (Bars kölgelegsen noyan)” als auch in anderen mon- 
golischen Märchen handlungsinitiativ findet, zeigt sich, daß es 
noch ausführlichere mongolische Fassungen vom Tigerritt gege- 
ben hat, in denen der unfreiwillige Reiter des Tigers zum Herr- 
scher gewählt wird. 

Die Einsetzung eines zufällig des Weges Kommenden an Stelle 
eines wie alle seine Vorgänger von bösen Geistern getöteten Kö- 
nigs findet sich schon im Vikramaditya (Biyarmicid)-Erzahlkom- 
plex®. 


3. 


Die Evenki-Version Bars kólgelegsen noyan beginnt mit der den 
Namen des Mädchens erklärenden Situation, zu der sich auch 
eine Parallel-Darstellung in einem bei den Ordus-Mongolen aufge- 
zeichneten Märchen Bars külügtü qatan bayatur qayan (Der 
harte Helden Khan mit dem Tiger als Reittier)!* findet. In beiden 
Fallen findet sowohl der tapfere Held Büdültei wie im Evenki- 
Märchen ein hungriger Dieb nichts Eßbares und versuchen ein 
Tier zu stehlen, um ihren Hunger zu stillen. Als jeder der beiden 
mit dem geraubten Tier aus der Einfriedung herausspringt, landet 
er auf einem dort ebenfalls auf Raub lauernden Tiger, der sogleich 
mit dem Reiter auf seinem Rücken davonjagt. Ein Ast, den der 
Reiter abreißt, erweist sich als eine Schlange. Im Ordus-Märchen 
erreicht er so auf dem Tiger dahinrasend einen Ort, dessen Herr- 


12 Oben, Anm. 4. 

13 W. Heissig, Individuelles und traditionelles Erzählen, Kap. II (AF 136) im 
Druck. 

14 Ayungya mergen qayan, 1986, 72-77; W. Heissig 1999, Kap. VII. 
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scher um Mitternacht gestorben war und von dem ein Weiser vor- 
ausgesagt hat, der Nachfolger werde derjenige, der am Morgen 

„einen Tiger reitend mit einer Schlage als Peitschenstock und ei- 
nem Schaf im Arme haltend ankomme“!®. Ähnlich wird im 
Evenki-Märchen von dem auf dem Tiger ankommenden Dieb er- 
zählt, der von den Leuten bereits als „Herr“ (noyan) begrüßt wird. 
Er hört von der Vorankündung seines Kommens durch Zukunfts- 
deutung (tölge), die er als Werk Buddhas bezeichnet. 

Während Büdültei sogleich die Regierung übernimmt, will im 
Evenki-Märchen der Dieb sich vor der Thronbesteigung noch sie- 
ben Tage lang Land und Leute ansehen. 

Eines Abends hört er beim Umherziehen in einem AZ lautes 
Weinen und findet am Lager eines bis auf die Knochen abgema- 
gerten Mädchens beide Eltern klagend vor. Damit liegt die Erklä- 
rung für die unvermittelte Thronbesteigung des Protagonisten 
(Li) vor, wie auch die Parallele zur Heilung der kranken Tochter 
(I f) sichtbar wird. 

Die weinenden Eltern erklären auf die Frage des Diebes, kein 
Arzt oder. Heiler (emi dom£i) könne die Krankheit der Tochter 
heilen, sie erwarteten deren Tod am náchsten Morgen. Der Bur- 
sche weif nicht was zuitun und sagt, er werde das Kind am Abend 
untersuchen. Als abends dann alles schläft, legt er sich neben das 
ind und hört auf einmal von draußen die Forderung, die 
en, es sei doch in dieser Nacht des Mädchens Seele 
1, worauf aus der Jurte geantwortet wird, das sei in die- 
ser Nacht nicht móglich, sei doch der neue Herr des Ortes gekom- 
men und schlafe hier! Von draußen kommt die Antwort, morgen 
seien die drei Jahre um! Als der Bursche aufspringt und nach dem 
Sprecher sucht, findet er niemanden. 

Nun ruft der Bursche, wer auch immer gesprochen habe, möge 
hereinkommen, worauf sich von der Tür her der Sprecher meldet 
und sich als der Türbolzen (čü) bezeichnet. Damit ist die Überein- 
stimmung mit der in (1 d) geschilderten Begegnung mit der spre- 
chenden [Tür gegeben, jedoch weicht die Angabe der Tür über die 
Ursache der Krankheit des Mädchens von der Version I ab. 

Die Tür erzáhlt, sie habe mit einer Schildkróte über die Seele 
der Kranken gesprochen. Der Vater des Mádchens habe vor drei 






16 WIE anmi Ia VI 
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Jahren das Eis des Sees gehackt, in dem die Schildkröte wohne. 
Dabei habe er eine Eisenstange in das Wasser fallen lassen, die 
im Rücken der Schildkröte stecken blieb. Für diese Verletzung 
habe die Schildkröte Rache geschworen, die Seele der Tochter 
des Mannes nach drei Jahren zu holen. In dieser Nacht sei die 
Frist abgelaufen, nur habe die Schildkröte die Seele nicht abholen 
gekonnt, da der Herr anwesend sei. So habe das Mädchen noch 
einen Tag zu leben, müsse aber morgen sterben. 

Nun fragt der Bursche, wie man das Mädchen heilen könne und 
der Türbolzen erteilt den Ratschlag, man müsse an einer Stelle 
am westlichen See, an der die Schildkröte auftauche, diese abwar- 
ten, die Eisenstange aus ihrem Rücken ziehen und wegwerfen, 
dann nach einem am Seeufer gelagerten silbernen Boot suchen, 
unter dem eine weiße und eine gelbe Blume gewachsen seien, 
diese abbrechen, die Stengel in die Rückenwunde der Schildkröte 
stecken, die Blüten aber verbrennen und die Asche das Mädchen 
trinken lassen, das dadurch geheilt werde. 

Am Morgen geht der Bursche mit dem Vater an die Stelle am 
Seeufer, wo sie die Schildkröte finden, ziehen die Eisenstange aus 
deren Rückenwunde, finden Silberboot und Blumen, und das 
Mädchen gesundet nach dem Trinken der Asche der Blumen. 

Der glückliche Vater sagt, er kónne sich bei dem Burschen 
nicht anders bedanken als ihm die Hand seiner Tochter anzutra- 
gen. Wider Erwarten bittet der Bursche zunächst nur, ihm den 
Türbolzen zu leihen. Sofort zieht der Vater des Mädchens, der dies 
als nicht ausreichende Dankbarkeit empfindet, den Türbolzen 
heraus und gibt ihn dem Burschen, der sich eilt den Türbolzen 
sogleich in einen Qatay ehrenvoll einzuwickeln. 

Nach sieben Tagen, in denen er sich in seiner künftigen Herr- 
schaft umgesehen hat, beginnt er dann zu regieren. 

Er holt den Türbolzen hervor und legt ihn in einen Heiligen- 
schrein!®, opfert Räucherwerk und Lichter, Opfergaben und 
Branntwein, um dann zu fragen, was er als Herr (noyan) nun in 
den nächsten drei Tagen tun dürfe? 

Die sofortige Antwort des Türbolzens (Gi) lautet, wenn ein 
alter Bettelmónch komme, diesem einen Sack Mehl zu schenken, 
diesen aber am Boden etwas anzuritzen, nachdem ihn der Be- 


16 Güngyarba. 
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schenkte aufgeladen habe. In der Tat kommt bald darauf in finste- 
rer Nacht ein gebeugter. Alter und bittet um etwas gegen seinen 
Hunger. Er erhált einen Sack Mehl, dessen Boden angeritzt wird. 
Am Morgen läfst der Bursche als neuer Herrscher des Gebietes 
seine Leute der Spur des Alten, die das aus dem angeritzten Sack 
ausgelaufene Mehl gemacht hat, folgen. Diese endet im Nordosten 

Vor einer Berghöhle, was dem Herrn gemeldet wird. 

Der Bursche erkennt nun, daß dies ein ihm böse gesinnter Dä- 
mon (&idkür) ist, läßt Brennstoff aufhäufen und den Alten ver- 


brennen. 
Dann nimmt er das durch den Türbolzen gefundene Mädchen 


als Gatti | holt ihre beiden Eltern in seinen Wohnsitz, gibt ihnen 
Vieh und sie leben in Frieden. 

Außer durch die Erklärung des Aufsteigens eines Armen zum 
Gebieter eines Gebietes durch das Motiv des Tigerrittes hat sich 
in der Version II das Grundschema der Heilung eines erkrankten 
Mádchens auf den Rat eines Türbolzens nicht geàndert. Das 
evenkische Märchen erfüllt so ebenfalls die Kriterien des Zauber- 
márchens, durch die Deifizierung des Türbolzens, die es durch 
die Aufbewahrung im Gótterschrein und die Anbetung mit den 
Opfergaben des traditionellen Rauchopfers, Raucherwerk (kil ji), 
Lichter (Jula) und Branntwein (ariki) bestitigt!”. 

Die därhonische Erscheinung der Schildkröte in der westmon- 
golischen| Version I in der in der mongolischen Volksdichtung 
weitverbreiteten Gestalt einer schönen Dämonin, die auch zum 
Rotfuchs werden kann, in welcher sie auch verbrannt wird, fehlt 
in der evenkischen Fassung. In dieser fehlt allerdings auch nicht 
das Verlangen der Schildkröte nach der Seele der erkrankten 
Tochter, das hier als Rache der verletzten Schildkröte erklärt ist. 
Das Erscheinen des um Essen flehenden hungrigen Alten, vor 
dem der Türverschluß. '(čü) warnt, ist nicht die Version II in Zu- 
sammenhang mit der Schildkröte gebracht. Seine Entlarvung als 
Höhlendämon führt zur motivimmanenten Verbrennung der Dä- 
monengestalt, die in den mongolischen Märchen dominiert!®. Sein 
Auftreten in der Evenki-Fassung scheint mir mehr zur Darstellung 


17 Das Opfer zeigt, daß diesen Gegenständen oder Personen Anbetung zuteil 
wird —;sitügen boluysan. 
18 Oben, Teil 6. | 
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des dem Protagonisten durch den sprechenden Tiirbolzen ge- 
währten Schutzes zu dienen. 


4. 


Zeigt sich an den Märchen I und II ein enges ethnopoetisches 
Nebeneinander bei Evenki und Mongolen des Heilungkiang-Ge- 
bietes, so weist die Version III aus der Überlieferung der ostmon- 
golischen Khortsin-Mongolen starke stilistische Hinneigungen 
zum Novellen-Märchen und chinesisch beeinflußten Erzählfor- 
men auf. 

Egüde-yin Cü-yin üliger (Die Erzählung vom Türbolzen)!? 
wurde vor 1989 im Khortsin-Gebiet aufgezeichnet. Der Name des 
Erzählers wird nicht genannt. 

Die Erzählung spielt in einem Lande in dem hundert mal zehn- 
tausend Krieger leben, unter ihnen auch tausend Generüle. Für 
diese wird der in der westmongolischen Jangyar-Epik nicht auf- 
tretende Ausdruck ,Tiger-General?? gebraucht. Die vielen Unter- 
tanen des Landes werden von einem Khan beherrscht. Im Osten 
des Landes liegt ein Berg, dessen Bevölkerung selbständig und 
nicht der Herrschaft des Khans unterworfen ist. Sie zu unterwer- 
fen ist aber seit Jahren geplant, und eines Tages beruft der Khan 
den Sohn einer wohlhabenden Familie, einen General, zum Ober- 
befehlshaber mit dem Auftrag, den „Ostberg“ in Besitz zu nehmen. 

Nach der Auswahl von zehntausend ausgesuchten Soldaten 
bricht der General an einem günstigen Tage durch das Ost-Tor 
der Residenzstadt auf. 

Wie in zahlreichen Märchen und Spielmannsliedern der Mongo- 
len wird auch hier die oft gebrauchte Floskel von der Unübertret- 
barkeit eines kaiserlichen Befehles?! gebraucht: 


Qayan-u jarliy Des Kaisers Befehl 
Qarilta ügei [Ist] ohne Widerspruch. 
Ejen-ü jarliy Des Herrscher Befehl 
Ergilte ügei [Ist] ohne Widerruf!“ 


19 Cimed, Qor&in arad-un aman üliger, Ulayangada 1989, 76-91. 
20 Bars-un jang fun. 
21 E. Taube, Tuwinische Volksmarchen, Berlin 1978, 341. 
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Wie in zahlreichen Spielmannsliedern (bensen Üliger) wird auch 
auf das nun geltende Kriegsrecht aus alter Zeit hingewiesen“, und 
die darinnen festgelegten Marschleistungen der Truppe: Nach 
dreißig Meilen Marsch Mittagsrast und Verpflegung, nach sechzig 
Meilen Marsch Nachtlager™. 

Am Abend wird in einer von der reichen Familie Wang gegrün- 
deten Siedlung Lager geschlagen und Zelte gebaut, in der die hun- 
derttausend Krieger schlafen. Der Aufbruch wird für den näch- 
sten Morgen zur Tiger-Stunde festgesetzt“. 

Nachdem der im Hause des Reichen Gürün bayan unterge- 
brachte Feldherr diesem seine Aufwartung gemacht hat und alle 
Dienstgeschäfte erledigt sind, zieht auch er sich zur Ruhe zurück. 

In tiefer Nacht wird er von einem Gespräch gestört. Jemand 
fordert den Türriegel (egüden Cit) auf, die Tür zu öffnen, worauf 
dieser antwortet, dies sei nicht móglich, im Hause wohne der Be- 
fehlshaber der kaiserlichen Truppen. Nun fragt die andere 
Stimme, wann dieser weiterziehe? Auf die Antwort, der Weiterzug 
sei für morgen zur Een angesetzt, folgt nur mehr ein „ach 
so", 

Auf das Gespräch der beiden Unbekannten nimmt der General, 
der gehamischt geschlafen hat, sein an der Wand hängendes 
Schwert, läuft beunruhigt in die Mitte des Lagers und ruft mit 
lauter Stimme: „Wer bist du?", hört und sieht aber niemand. Als er 
nochmals gerufen hat, kommt die Antwort „ich bin der Türriegel" 
(egüden Ci), dann bewegt sich etwas auf der hohen Holzumwal- 
lung. Nun ruft der General erneut und fragt, wer er denn sei?, 
worauf nun die Antwort kommt, früher sei er eine Schildkróte 
des Sees gewesen! Darauf sagt der Befehlshaber nur mehr „Ah!“, 
kehrt ohne weitere Worte i in sein Quartier zurück und schläft. 

Am Morgen stehen die Soldaten schon zur Rinderstunde® auf, 
um zur Tigerstunde aufbrechen zu können, als später der Oberbe- 
fehlshaber den Aufbruch auf den nächsten Tag zur Tigerstunde 
verschiebt und die Soldaten in die alten Quartiere zurücksendet. 

| 
22 S. 77: uridu-yin E: cerig-un yosu ... Uber deren Tradierung m. Tsak- 
har-Marchen, Wiesbaden 1985, 22-28; Siliyang, Wiesbaden 1996, 44— 46; 
Oralitàt und Schriftlichkeit, Opladen 1992, 94-96. 
23 Ducin ya. Jar yabubal udele i. firen ya jar yabubal gonoyladay gene. 
24 Bars éay — 3-5 Uhr morgens. 
25 2 Uhr. | 
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In der Nacht hört der General wieder ein Gespräch mit dem 
Türriegel. Dieser wird wieder aufgefordert, die Tür zu öffnen und 
antwortet, das sei nicht möglich, noch sei der Oberbefehlshaber 
der kaiserlichen Truppen nicht abgezogen, worauf der andere Un- 
bekannte antwortet, wenn das so sei, müsse seine Sache noch 
warten, Kaiser und Gemahlin könnten von hier gerade jetzt nicht 
gehen, wahrlich sei es eine schwierige Sache! Dann sagt der Un- 
bekannte, auch er wolle am nächsten Morgen aufbrechen. Damit 
endet das Gespräch. 

Diese Szene weist auf ein gemeinsames Vorbild der Versionen 
II und III hin. 

Wieder nimmt der wachsam zuhórende Oberbefehlshaber sein 
Schwert, eilt in die Mitte des Feldlagers und fragt mit lauter 
Stimme, wer hier in tiefer Nacht gesprochen habe? und wieder 
antwortet der Türriegel. Auf der Holzeinfriedung bewegt sich et- 
was. Der General fragt nun weiter, mit wem der Türriegel diesmal 
gesprochen habe und erfáhrt, es sei eine Schildkróte aus dem 
vorderen See! Nun fragt der General, weshalb diese gekommen 
sei und erhált zur Antwort, diese sei gekommen, um die Tochter 
des Reichen, bei dem er wohne, zu holen! Dann erklürt der Türrie- 
gel, dafè die in dem tiefen See vor der Ansiedlung lebende Schild- 
króte die tausendjährige Zauberkraft dieses Sees habe. Als die 
einzige Tochter des reichen Bayan mit drei Jahren erkrankte, hät- 
ten die beiden Eltern Ärzte und Heiler” aus der ganzen Welt, 
Lama und Kleriker eingeladen und diesen das Kind gezeigt, ohne 
dafs diese helfen gekonnt. An dem Abend, an dem die Armee in 
die Siedlung einrückte und Lager schlug, sollte das kleine Mád- 
chen sterben, was dadurch um zwei Tage hinausgeschoben sei, 
sei eine große Gnade (yeke buyan). 

Als der General nun den Türriegel fragt, wie man das kranke 
Mádchen heilen kónne, antwortet der Türriegel, dies sei nur 
durch Tóten der Schildkróte móglich, durch Verzehr von deren 
Gehirn würde das Mädchen gesunden. 

Auch in der @or£in-Version ist der Ratschlag des Türriegels 
über den notwendigen Tod der Schildkróte (I d) die handlungsfór- 


26 Emi domi. Domči heilen nut Bannformeln und Streicheln mit den Han- 
den. 
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dernde Voraussetzung f für den guten Ausgang der Erzählung, zu 
dem auch die Vernichtun g dämonischer Kräfte gehört. 

Der Türriegel, vom General befragt, wie er der Schildkröte hab- 
haft werden könne, berät auch hier den General und schlägt ihm 
vor, den See mit Kriegern mit Lanzen und Spießen zu umstellen, 
dann sieben Wagen mit Fett?” zu schmelzen und mit siebzig Wa- 
gen Holzstücken” rund um den See zu verbrennen, da werde die 
Schildkröte schon von selbst herauskommen. Dann müsse man 
sie einfangen und töten. Der Dank des reichen Vaters für die Ret- 
tung und Heilung sener Tochter werde groß sein. Nach Meinung 
des Türriegels sei die Tochter eine schicksalsbestimmte Gattin 
des Generals”. 

Die Bereitstellung von Wagen mit Fett und Brennmaterial zur 
Vernichtung schädlicher Dämonen ist ein in den mongolischen 
Märchen oft wiederholt auftretender Topos”, wie auch das Entfa- 
chen von Feuer rings um einen See und die damit herbeigeführte 
Erhitzung des Seewassers sogar den auf dem Seeboden lebenden 
Drachen- joder Schlangenkónig (luu-yin qayan) in einigen Mär- 
chen zum Verlassen seiner Gewässer zwingen sol". 

Nachdem der General den Rat des Türriegels gehört hat, kehrt 
er in seine Unterkunft zurück und schläft. Nach dem Wecken legt 
er Harnisch und Helm ab, — mit denen bekleidet er geschlafen 
hat — d zieht nach! sorgfältigem Flechten seines Zopfes sein 
Zeremonialkleid an, wie auch den Zeremonialhut. Die Erwähnung 
des Zopfes weist auf ein Entstehen dieser Märchenfassung noch 
in der Mandschu-Zeit hin. 

In offizieller Kleidung begibt der General sich zu dem reichen 
Bayan, der ihn freundlich empfängt. Der General lenkt das Ge- 
spräch auf Alter und Kinderzahl und erfährt, daß Bayan fünfund- 


| 
27 Cimed 1989, 82: toqu idse ich als Druckfehler fur tosu. 


29 Jayayaci ekener, dazu W. Heissig, Der jüngere Bruder des Toljingai — 
Tolingqai. Eine Variante des Zweibrider-Marchens (im Druck). Auch in 
einer im Ordus-Gebiet;aufgezeichneten Fassung deg Waisenknaben-Mär- 
chens (Ordus arad-un yabyan uliger, 1980, 42) heißt es, daß der zum 
Herrscher aufgestiegene Bursche „mit den zwei wunderschönen Mädchen 
in schitksalbestimmtem Glück“ lebte — (üJeskuleng keüken qoyar Jol fir- 
yal- tai bar amiduraysan .. >): 

30 Oben. : 

31 Damrinjab — Ulayantuyaya, Sayali mergen bolun sayaday mergen, Pe- 
king 1996, 340-348: Bädma yonggo-yin dalai Bayan luu qayan. 
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sechzig Jahre alt sei. Mit Tränen in den Augen erzählt Bayan, daß 
er nur eine Tochter habe, die seit drei Jahren krank sei und im 
Sterben liege, Ärzte (em£i dom£i) sowie Lamas aus der ganzen 
Welt hätten ihr nicht helfen können. Als der General darauf seine 
Hilfe zusagt, danken ihm Vater und Mutter des Mädchens kniend 
und versprechen alles in ihrer Macht stehende zu seiner Unter- 
stützung zu tun. Der reiche Bayan stellt die sieben Wagen Fett und 
siebzig Wagen mit Holzstücken zur Verfügung, die der General 
verlangt. 

Dieser sucht daraufhin drei der kräftigsten seiner Soldaten aus, 
die Fett und Holz rings um den See ausbreiten und dann anzün- 
den. 

Aus dem so entstandenen Flammenmeer kommen sieben 
Schildkröten von Kochkessel Größe heraus, aus deren schalen- 
großen zwei Augen rotes Licht strahlt. Die Soldaten schlagen und 
stechen auf sie mit Lanzen und Axten ein und töten sie (I e). 

Der General öffnet selbst die Hirnschalen und holt das Gehirn 
heraus, um es von der kranken Tochter des reichen Bayan verzeh- 
ren zu lassen. Das Mädchen wird völlig gesund. Die darüber 
glücklichen Eltern bieten dem General als Dank die Hand ihrer 
Tochter an. Der General kann nicht ablehnen und die Hochzeit 
wird mit einem drei Tage und Nächte dauernden Fest gefeiert, 
eine von der Version I g abweichende Handlung; doch kehrt die 
Erzählung danach wieder zur alten Form zurück. Als der alte 
Bayan nach der Hochzeit dem neuen Schwiegersohn allen Besitz 
zur Nutzung übertragen will, lehnt der General ab und bittet nur 
um den Türriegel (egüden &ü) (1 h). Erstaunt übergibt der alte 
Bayan den Türriegel an den Schwiegersohn, der das Geschenk 
beglückt in siebenschichtige Seidengaze?? einwickelt und an der 
Brust verwahrt. 

Es kommt dann zum Aufbruch der Armee nach dem Ostberg. 
Hinter den hunderttausend Soldaten folgt der Oberbefehlshaber. 
Als sich die Armee dem ,Ostberg" nähert, holt der General den 
Turriegel hervor, der nur wispert. 

Die nun folgende Schilderung weist auf den Einfluß der Bensen 
üliger und ihrer chinesischen Vorbilder hin. Dreimal dröhnen die 


32 Doluyan dabqur. 
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Kanonen, als die Vorhut? der Armee vor dem rechten Tor der 
Festung angelangt ist. Ehe sich noch das Tor öffnet, kommt ein 
Mönch im braunen Kleid und rotem Umhang und bietet den vor- 
dringenden Kriegern Schnupftabak an, wobei er die neuen Herr- 
scher über den Ostberg, begrüßt. Vor dem General angelangt, be- 
grüßt er diesen und hält ihm auch den Tabak hin, von dem der 
General nichts nimmt. Viermal dröhnen die Geschütze, neunmal 
werden Trommeln gerührt, das Tor öffnet sich, ein Mann über- 
reicht dem General einen blauen Hatag und begrüßt die kaiserli- 
che Truppe. Unter dem ‚Klang von Zymbeln und Trommeln rückt 
die Truppe i in die Festung ein und läßt sich nieder. 

Ein Mann i in abgetragener Kleidung dringt in das Zelt des Gene- 
rals ein, zeigt diesem eine leere Eßschale und bittet um Essen, 
worauf befohlen wird, Lebensmittel zu verteilen. Der General sen- 
det verläßliche Soldaten aus, um Lebensmittel zu suchen. 

Die Soldaten spüren! in einer großen Höhle vor der Festung 
Füchse und Hasen auf, die sie erlegen. Als Fasanenhennen hoch- 
fliegen, schießt der Gereral mit seinem ihm vom Kaiser verliehe- 
nen Zauberbogen*™ einen kostbaren Pfeil hinterher, trifft aber 
nicht den Körper, sondern nur den Schweif. Der Fasan entkommt 
unverletzt. 

Dem Fehlschuß auf dine Fasanenhenne und deren Entkommen 
unter Verlust nur einiger Schwanzfedern kommt die Funktion der 
Uberleitung zu einem neuen Motiv zu, das in den mongolischen 
Märchen oft als „List der vorgetäuschten Krankheit“ auftritt. Der 
Fehlschuß mit dem Zauberbogen ist der erste Hinweis auf die 
größere Zauberkraft einer in der Erscheinung einer Fasanen- 
henne auftretenden dämonischen Gestalt. 

Eine Übernahme der Verleihung eines Bogens und Pfeiles als 
Zeichen kaiserlicher Huld aus dem Motivschatz der Bensen üli- 
ger — und damit aus chinesischen Vorbildern -, ist anzunehmen, 
aber noch nicht — in Anbetracht des Fehlens eines solchen Motiv- 
kataloges, — nachzuweisen gelungen. 

In vielen mongolischen Märchen bis hin zum Geser Khan-Epos 
kommt den abgeschossenen Vogelschweiffedern eine ausgespro- 


33 Qayiyul cirig-un anggi. 


34 Qubilyan numu. 
35 EM 8, 343-344: „Vorgetäuschte Krankheit”. 
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chene Beweisfunktion fiir die Existenz eines pferderaubenden Vo- 
gelkönigs Garuda zu*®. 

In der Gestalt des den General um Essen bittenden armseligen 
Mannes mit der leeren Schiissel schimmert die Begegnung mit 
dem um Mehl bettelnden Dämons als alten Mannes aus Version I 
durch, - ein weiterer Beweis für die Vielschichtigkeit und Verfor- 
mungskraft der oral tradierten Volkserzählung. 

Nach einer gründlichen Durchsuchung des eroberten Gebietes 
bis zu den Mauselöchern durch seine Soldaten, verfaßt der Gene- 
ral seinen Bericht an den Kaiser, auf den hinauf der Befehl erfolgt, 
nur eine Wachtruppe in der Stadt zurückzulassen und die Armee 
zurückzuführen, die begeistert empfangen wird. Der Kaiser spen- 
det Lobesworte. 

Doch die Freude dauert nicht lange, des Kaisers Nebengattin?" 
wird von einer schweren Magen- und Darmerkrankung befallen. 
Der Kaiser weint, als er die Kranke sieht. Die Frau verlangt Ra- 
siyan-Wasser als allein helfendes Mittel. Als der Kaiser fragt, wo 
er dies finden kónne, weist sie auf den General hin, der es finden 
kónne. Der Kaiser ruft seinen General, übergibt ihm ein goldenes 
Gefäß und sendet ihn aus, Rasiyan zu bringen. 

Der General, der nicht weiß, wo er Rasiyan findet, fragt den 
Türriegel um Rat, der Wasser aus der Sangtu-Quelle bringt. Doch 
die kaiserliche Gemahlin gesundet nicht, sondern verlangt das 
Herz des Generals zu essen, der den Ostberg erobert habe, das 
werde sie bestimmt heilen. Diese Bitte bringt den Kaiser in Ver- 
wirrung und Betroffenheit, muf$ er dafür doch einen seiner tapfe- 
ren „liger“-Generäle töten — das ostmongolische Märchen ver- 
wendet hier nochmals einen der Heeresorganisation der west- 
mongolischen Jangyar-Epik áhnlichen Begriff. 

Doch schließlich obsiegt die Liebe des Kaisers zu der jungen 
Schónen, er ruft den General und teilt ihm den Wunsch dieser 
kaiserlichen Gemahlin mit. 

Es ist wie eine Bestátigung des in der mongolischen Märchen- 
überlieferung so oft wiederholten Ausspruches, daí3 ein kaiser- 
licher Befehl auf jeden Fall befolgt wird??, wenn der verdiente 


36 L Lorincz, Mongolische Märchentypen, Wiesbaden 1979, 370. 
37 baya qatum. 
38 Oben, Anm. 21. 
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General dem Befehl zustimmt und nur niederkniend um drei Tage 
Frist bittet, um von seirlen Eltern Abschied zu nehmen. Er bittet, 
nur einmal die Kaiserfrau sehen zu dürfen, für die er sterben soll, 
was ihm der Kaiser großmütig gewährt. Als er dann in die kaiserli- 
che Residenz geht, um die kranke Kaisersgattin zu sehen??, hat er 
auch auf gewohnte Weise den Türriegel zu sich gesteckt. 

Wie die schwer Erkránkte, die sich nicht mehr bewegen kann, 
seiner ansichtig wird, setzt sie sich auf und beginnt am ganzen 
Leib zu zittern. Aus ihren Augen flammt Feuer. Als der General 
darauf hinweist, er sei gekommen, um einmal ihr Jade-Antlitz zu 
schauen, springt sie auf, wird zu einer Fasanenhenne, die hoch- 
fliegt und vom General mit einem Feuerhaken am Kopf getroffen, 
herunterfällt. 

Der General nimmt die Fasanenhenne, bringt sie zum Kaiser 
und legt sie diesem hin. Er sagt ihm, dies sei die wahre Gestalt der 
kaiserlichen Konkubine — eine als Fasanenhenne aus der Hóhle 
geflohene! Dämonin (simnus). 

Der Kaiser stirbt aus Scham vor seinen Ministern, der junge 
General regiert in diesem Leben als Kaiser, begltickt seine Unter- 
tanen, bringt Frieden und Ruhe fiir das Land. 

Der Weg aber war kein gewöhnlicher Türriegel, sondern 
ein von Hormusta Tngri auf die Erde gesandter Schutzgeist®, 
womit das Eingreifen der höheren Mächte bestätigt wird. 

| 

| | 5. 
Zwei armen Burschen wird hier die Unterstützung des sprechen- 
den Türriegels als Fügung des Schicksals zuteil — einem armen 
Waisenknaben (Onócin) (I) und einem Burschen, der so arm ist, 
daß er sein Leben als Viehdieb (qulayaict) fristen muß (II). Beim 
Schafdielistahl aus Hunger springt er einem auf Beute lauernden 
Tiger auf, den Rücken, der ihn zu Glück und Macht bringt. 

Der Protagonist der dritten Version ist ein junger General, des- 
sen Erscheinungsbild durch das westmongolische Jangyar-Epos 


| i 

| 
39 Der er nennt sie Ulus-un niyang niyang. 
40 Saki N. 
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vorgeprägt scheint (IIT)*!. Auch sein Verhalten ist schicksalbe- 
stimmt durch das Medium des sprechenden Türriegels gesteuert. 

In allen drei Fassungen ist der Wunsch die Heilung des todkran- 
ken Mädchens durch Beseitigung der Krankheit bringenden Kraft 
herbeizuführen. 

Die Gestalt des armen Waisenkindes (6nócin), in den meisten 
Fällen eines armen Knaben (6nééin küü), aber auch eines verwai- 
sten Mädchens“? oder eines verwaisten Kinderpaares, Bruder und 
Schwester, tritt in den mongolischen Märchen sowie den Mirchen 
der ethnischen Anrainer-Gruppen?? der Mongolei oftmals auf. Das 
Schicksal dieser Gestalt eines Waisenkindes, das mit Selbstver- 
trauen, Tapferkeit, Klugheit — und der Unterstützung überirdi- 
scher Kräfte — handelt, hat zahlreiche Ausformungen in der mon- 
golischen Volksliteratur gefunden; auch der Held des neben dem 
Geser Khan-Epos umfangreichsten westmongolischen Jangyar- 
Epos wird darinnen als der exemplarische ,Waisenknabe seiner 
Zeit^^ genannt. Schließlich ist der sich durch kluge Antworten 
auszeichnende Waisenknabe auch der Held des „Streitgesprächs 
der neun Recken und eines Waisenknaben“ der mongolischen 
Weistumsdichtung früher Jahrhunderte®. 

Das Auftreten von zwei Vertretern dieses Genres auch in den 
Fassungen I und II des Märchens vom Türriegel wirft die Frage 
nach der Einstufung dieser beiden Märchen als zu den ,sozialkriti- 
schen" Märchen gehórend, welche Betrachtungsweise làngere 
Zeit diskutiert worden ist*® und von manchen Märchenforschern 
vor allem hinter jeder Márchenaufzeichnung aus dem chinesi- 
schen Einflußbereich vermutet wurde. 

Im Gegensatz zu dieser Einstufung betonen die vielen bei den 
Mongolen und ihren Nachbarn aufgezeichneten Märchen um die 
Gestalt des Waisenkindes die Hoffnung, daß für jeden im Leben 
die glücksbringende Situation eintritt, unabhángig von der sozia- 
len Zugehörigkeit, wie Version III zeigt. 


4] A. Bormanshinov, in: EM 3, 957—963. 

42 Onotin Nodei W. Heissig, Das dlotische Kurzepos „Waisenmädchen No. 
dei" — Versuch einer Interpretation, in: ZAS 27 (1997), 127—188. 

43 Zentralasiatische Türken, Uighuren, Tungusen, Evenki, Mandschu, Tibe- 
ter. 

44 ... üye-yin ónòčin ... 

45 W. Heissig, Bolur Erike, Peking 1946, 58—59. 

46 W. Solms, Die Moral von Grimms Márchen, Darmstadt 1999. 
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Der Anteil von mongolischen Märchen um die Gestalt des Wai- 
senkindes (önödin) an der Gesamtzahl in der Mongolischen Repu- 
blikt” und den EES Chinas ist nicht offiziell festge- 
stellt. 

Verglichen wurden hier in Buchveröffentlichungen in mongoli- 
scher Sprache zugängliche Märchen um den Oniéin (Waisenkind) 
aus dem ivon Westmongolen bewohnten Qara usu- -Gebiet^?, Ho- 
bogsair®; Borotala™ in Sinkiang, Ordus?!, Urad®?, Khortsin™, Üfü- 
miitin™, IKukunoor-Eirizugsgebiet?^?, Daghur??, Evenki, Heilung- 
kiang?”. | 

Die cisien der Erzähler waren zur Zeit der Aufzeichnungen 
zwischen 50 und 80 Jahre alt, überlieferten demnach bereits um 
die Jahrhundertwende erzählte Märchen. 

Es ist |mit großer Wahrscheinlichkeit anzunehmen, daß hier 
nicht alle veröffentlichten mongolischen Märchen über die Ge- 
stalt des|Waisenknaben aufgezeichnet werden konnten, aber aus 
den mir zugänglichen, hier erwähnten dreiundzwanzig Märchen 
läßt sich! bereits ein Erscheinungsbild gewinnen. 

Erwähnt werden muß hier noch, daß in der mongolischen Mär- 


chenüberlieferung auch zwei verwaiste Brüder auftreten, die je- 

| | 

47 1000 enaufnahmen, daraus Ónocin Bós kuü (Cerensodnom — Lub- 
iem dev, Mongyol hrad-un üliger, Ulayangada 1989, 178—183. 

48 D Jab — Ulayantuyaya, Sayali mergen bolun sayaday mergen, (qara 
usu- mu uliger), Peking 1996, Onddin Boroljai, 268-275, 2/76— 
283; im Kobegün, 388- —392, 393—396, 397—402, 403—405, 406— 410, 
411-410. 

49 Rincindorji, ara mergen, 1989, Onö£in Kobegün, 146-152. 

50 Rintindorji 1989, 362— 366: Onocin Boroltai. 

51 Ordus arad-un yabyan üliger, 1980, 38-42: Onddin küü (zahlreiche 
Reimstellen). 

52 Muna, Asar mergen qan-u uliger, 1991, 323-335, Onotin kutl-yin üliger. 

53 Cimed, Qortin arad- -un aman uliger, 1989 (siehe oben III.). 

54 Ujumiicin-u uliger-un ciyulyan I, 110-115: Ónócin Boronai küü. 

55 Qoosmengge, Oyirad mongyol-un arad-un aman üliger-üd, 1986, 157— 
160: Ónócin kin uran arya-bar mangyus-i daruysan (Kukunoor). De- 
gedü mongyol-un arad-un aman Jokiyal-un degefi bičig II, 282-298: 
Onotin kiti-yin domoy; Cebsig — Sarangerel, Degedü mongyol-un üliger 
domoy, Peking 1986, 324-327. 

56 Dagur arad-un aman üliger, 1982, 388: Öndlin kulu Aliyabu. 

57 Coy + Nayidan — Unen - Mergenboke, Evenki arad-un aman uliger 
1988, |116: Ondéin kuil; G. Doerfer, Sibirische Märchen, 1983, 30-35; Jid- 
kültü|- Toytanteteg, Numin erdeni-yin &ilayu, 1999, 134- 135: Öndein 
kwil kiged qara gorugesu, 178-183. 
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doch in der Kategorie der Zwei Brüder-Märchen und dessen Span- 
nungsfeld zwischen gutem und bösem Bruder zu behandeln sind®®. 

Als Onócin.(Waise) wird ein von Mutter und Vater getrenntes 
Kind bezeichnet: ,In lange vergangener Zeit lebte ein von Vater 
und Mutter getrennter Bursche — wie man erzühlt. Weil er fünf 
gelbe Ziegen hatte, zog er sie jeden Tag hinter sich her führend 
und weidend mit ihnen herum....*99, Jedoch der einzige Bursche 
in einer Siedlung wurde auch als , Waise“ bezeichnet: „... der Sied- 
lung einziger Bursche war ein Waisenknabe ...*9. Im Qara usu- 
Gebiet heißt es nur: „In alter Zeit lebte ein „Boroljai Waise“ ge- 
nannter Knabe ..."9! und „im Gebiet eines Khans war, wie man 
sagt, ein Waisenknabe, der ohne Vater und Mutter, ohne älteren 
oder jüngeren Bruder war ...92. 

Jedoch ein einziger Sohn, der bei seinem Vater lebt, wird bei 
den Degedü Mongolen auch als „einziger Sohn“ und Önöčin be- 
zeichnet™, | 

Die schlechten Lebensbedingungen des Waisenkindes werden 
von nur gelegentlicher Ernährung dominiert. So heißt es im Qara 
usu-Gebiet™: ,In alter Zeit ist im Lande eines Dalai Khans ein 
Waisenknabe gewesen — wie man erzählt. Dieser Waisenknabe 
erschlug an einem Glückstag® einen Hasen und aß ihn, war aber 
an einem ungünstigen Tag hungrig ...“. 


58 Aralyan dalai nutuy-tai Altanei küriyel tei qoyar, in: T. Toytaqu, Buja- 
yar buruyul moritai Bu jaltai qan, 1995, 162-197; Zu den von den Wai- 
senknaben in den Märchen und Epen zu bewaltigenden Aufgaben auch 
Buyanbatu, Mongyol-un ulam flaltu uran Jokiyal dakı onócin keiked- 
un duri bütugelge-yin ucir (Image of Orphan Children in Mongolian Lite- 
rature, in: Mongyol kele udga jokiyal, 1999: b, 29-33 (58). 

59 Anm. 51 (Ordus): ufiyur-un Cay-tu nige ecige eke-ece ben saluysan. Onó- 
čin küu bayijai gene. tabuqan sira imaya-tai tula. edur buri tegun-i- 
iyan dayamı aduyulun aju torun Sayajai... 

60 Anm. 52 (Urad) 323: ayil-un yayca kuu ge fu nigen ónócin küü bayi Jai... 

61 Anm. 48 (Qara usu): Erte uridu Cay-tu ónócin Boroljai gedeg nige kobe- 
gun bayi jai. 

62 Anm. 48: ... nige qayan-u nutwy-tu nige onocin kobegin bayiysan gene. 
abu efi ügei aga degüü-ugei gene ... 

63 Anm. 55: üre-yin yayda köbegun. 

64 Anm. 48, 388: Erte uridu Cay-tu nige dalai qayan-u nutuy-tu nige óno- 
cin kobegun bayiysan gene. tere ónócin kobegun jol-tai edur nige taulai 
Coki fu ideged. jol-ügei taulai čoki Ju ideged. jol-ügei edür goyusun bayi- 
yad gene... 

65 Auch im Namen des Jol tngri ausgedrückter schicksalshafter Glücksbe- 
griff (S. Dulam, Mongol Domoy juin dur, Ulanbator 1989, 169—170). 
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Auch diei im Evenki-Marchen an Stelle der Bezeichnung Ónócin 
gebrauchte Bezeichnung Qulayaiti — „Dieb“ findet hier eine 
Erklärung”: „In früher Zeit ist es gewesen, so sagt man, daß es 
einen Waisenknaben gab, der ohne Vater und Mutter war. Dieser 
Bursche zog in seiner Stadt herum und konnte niemals Essen fin- 
den. Da tötete er das Vieh der Steppen und Weiden und hat dies 
viele Tage’ getan, wie es heißt ...“. Im Ujiimiitin-Gebiet heißt es 
über das armselige Dasein eines vagabundierenden Waisenkna- 
ben: „In der Brusthöhle vorher gestorbenen Viehs die Nächte ver- 
bringend elte er Gras und Wurzeln und aß sie uno so unter- 
drückte der Waisenknabe Boronai seinen Hunger .. 

Die Arbeit eines Waisenknaben wird als gering bezahlt dnd: ge- 
rade das Leben erhaltend geschildert: Im Qara usu-Gebiet wurde 
erzahit™: „In früher Zeit einmal hütete ein Waisenknabe die 
Schafe des Khans. Diesem Burschen wurde außer wenn der Tag 
begann, ihm eine fingergroße Flade zu geben, der Magen nicht 
gefüllt ...*. Ähnlich wird in einem Evenki-Märchen erzählt, wo 
erst eine Mahlzeit nach der Erfüllung einer in einem Tag kaum 
zu bewältigenden Arbeit, zehn Wagen Holz zu schlagen, zugesagt 
wird”. Auch in Märchen der Dede-Mongolen wird der ständige 
Hunger der Vereen betont, die nachts deshalb nicht schla- 
fen konnten’! 

Wenn sich ein Waisenknabe verdingte, so mußte er meist nur 
weidende| Herden beaufsichtigen: ,... ein Waisenknabe trieb in 
einem wohlhabenden Ail das Vieh zusammen", war also nur für 
die untersten Tätigkeiten gebraucht. Den Umfang dieser Arbeit 


66 Oben, S. 4. 

67 Anm. 48, 397: Erte uridu day san jai gene. nige abu efi ügei onócib kobe- 

gun bayiysan gene. Tere kobegiin qota balyasu-bar tenugiulcileged qodu 

budaya, o0lgu ese daya kegere kodege-yin mal ala fu ideged kedun edur 

i gene . 

110: uridu rov mal-un ege fin köndei-dü qonoyola, de ebe- 

sün undüsu tegil fil ideged öl-iyen daruyad Onotin Boronai kuu . 

69 Anm. 48, 103: Erte uridu &ay-tu nige onölin köbegün qayan-u qoi qari- 
yul jai. tere köbegun-dü edur bolyan quruyun-u cinegen boyursuy Ögkü 
udir-ata gesil-ni cadul jugeiber .. 

70 Anm. 57, 1988, 165: nara yarqu-ada nara singgetel-e arban terge 
modu- i bür gayalfu tayilbal Cimadu nige eren-u qoyula idegulüye .. 


71 Anm. 55; II, 1986, 282: nige asqun onócin kutil qoyosun gedesin-dayan 
EM òl & ol fu idegen ügei .. 
72 Anm 406: nige omotin kübegün nige bayan ayil-un mal qariyul jai. 
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beschreibt ein Märchen aus Borotala: „Dieser (Waisenknabe) 
trieb die dreihundert grauen Schafe von einem alten Mann und 
seiner Frau, der beiden, zusammen ...“7®. Über eine Entlohnung 
für solche Tätigkeiten erzählt ein Märchen aus Qara usu: „In frü- 
her Zeit lebte einmal ein Waisenknabe. Dieser Waisenknabe ge- 
langte zu einem Ail und arbeitete in einem Jahr für ein Scheckiges 
zweijähriges Fohlen ...""*, An anderer Stelle wird auch von sieben 
Fohlen als Lohn für sieben Jahre Arbeit gesprochen”. Man wird 
nicht fehlgehen, hinter beiden Ausdrücken ein Synonym für Ar- 
beit unter dem wahren Wert zu vermuten. Auch der Hinweis auf 
das Schlafen in der Brust- und Bauchhóhle von Tierkadavern”®, 
in einem westmongolischen Märchen aus Qara usu, findet sich 
ebenfalls in einem Märchen des gleichen Gebietes, Oyonu sirya 
moritai ulayan toryan boyijcingai als Unterkunft und Versteck 
von Kindern vor dem verfolgenden Mangyus-Ungeheuer”, so daß 
man an eine ältere örtliche Redewendung denken mag. In einem 
bei den Evenki des Bargha-Gebietes aufgezeichneten Waisenkna- 
ben-Märchen Önöčin küü”® lebt dieser von Jagd und gelegentli- 
chem Fischfang, — ein Beispiel für die Anpassungsfähigkeit des 
Märchens an die jeweiligen örtlichen wirtschaftlichen Gegeben- 
heiten. Jedoch auch die Möglichkeit der Aufnahme eines Waisen- 
knaben bei alten Leuten wird in einem westmongolischen Mär- 
chen erwähnt”. 

Die Bezeichnung Onócin bedeutet nicht nur Vollwaisen, denn 
in einem Evenki-Märchen aus dem Bargha-Gebiet heißt es auch: 
„Kin Waisenknabe und seine Mutter lebten zu zweit .. “8°. 


73 Anm. 50, 362: ... ebugen emegen goyar-un yurban Jayun boro goni-yi 
gariyulday ... 

74 Anm. 48, 411: Erte uridu &ay-tu nige ónócin kobegun bayijai gen-e. tere 
ondcin kóbegun nige ayil-du kürüged nige dur nige alay-tu kódelje [a fil- 
la jai]. 

75 Anm. 48: Onocin boroljai. 

76 Oben, Anm. 69. 

17 Damrinjab — Ulayantuyaya, Sayali mergen bolun mergen, 1996, 359-371. 

78 Jidkultu — Toytanteteg, Numin erdeni-yin &layu, Peking 1999, 157- 
163. 

79 Anm. 50, 1996, 393. 

80 Anm. 57, 1999, 134: Nige onocin kits efitei-ben qoyayulaqan amidura fu 
bayiysan gene ... Die Tatsache, daß ein Ónócin-Knabe von seinem ver- 
storbenen Vater ein rasches Pferd erbt, das ihm erlaubt von der Jagd zu 
leben, erwáhnt ein anderes Evenki-Marchen (a. a. O., 457). 
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Dap die Gestalt des durch Kriegsereignisse und Ungliicksfalle 
allein aufwachsenden jungen Menschen in der mongolischen 
Volksdichtung und Uberlieferung keine erst rezente Erscheinung 
ist, bestätigt sich in ihrem Auftreten in Teilen der schon vor eini- 
gen Jahrhunderten entstandenen mongolischen Geser-Dichtung 
als Findelkind®!, wie auch in ihrem Eindringen in die handelnden 
Personen der mongolischen Epik und Märchenüberlieferung, in 
der auch um Königstöchter geworben und dann selbst zu Herr- 
schern werden®. Hinter dem oft auftretenden Motiv der Flucht 
der Eltern unter Zurücklassen Frühgeborener als Findelkinder bei 
unerwartetem Überfall,' verbirgt sich die Widerspiegelung histori- 
scher Geschehen. Beispiele für die Aussetzung von Geschwistern 
oder Brüderpaaren gegen das mongolische Reim-Märchen Ónócin 
Nödei der Ölöten Sinkiangs? wie auch das evenkische Aralyan 
dalai nutury-tai Altanai küriyeltei qoyar™. 

Auf zwei der Erzählmotive muß noch im Zusammenhang mit 
ihrem teleologischen Hintergrund näher eingegangen werden: die 
negative Erscheinung der Schildkröte und die Vernichtung von 
Dämonen! durch Feuer; Die negative Darstellung der Gestalt der 
Schildkröte (lay melekei) mit Krankheiten und als nach den See- 
len der s nskranken Mädchen strebendes Ungeheuer läßt 
sich nicht mit ihrer im chinesischen Kulturbereich seit Jahrtau- 
senden deutlich erkennbaren Verehrung als Symbol der Langle- 
bigkeit in Einklang bringen. 

Daß in Version Inur von einem Frosch mit gleichen Funktionen 
wie die der Schildkröte gesprochen wird, dürfte sich aus der in 
der chinesischen Überlieferung auch auftretenden Verwechslung 
von „Zauberschildkröte“ und Frosch erklären”. Auch mit der po- 
sitiven Einschätzung der Schildkröte durch die tungusischen 
Amur-Volker® besteht da keine Übereinstimmung. Es scheint sich 


| 

81 W. Heissig, GeserStudien, Opladen 1983, 301-304. 

82 EM, Bd. 9, 817. 

83 Nima — Mende, Artay küreng moritai Altai tayi fi, Hailar 1986, 136—264; 
W. Heissig, Das dlotische Kurzepos „Waisenmädchen Nödei“ ..., ZAS 27: 
1997, 111-188. 

84 T. Toytaqu, Bujayar buyurul moritai Bujaltai qan, Hailar 1995, 162— 
197; Wi Heissig, Zur inferethnischen Beeinflussung von Erzählstoffen (im 
Druck). 

85 W. Geng: Lokalkulturen im alten China, Teil 2, Peking 1942, 198. 

86 K. Uray-Köhalmi, Die Mythologie der Mandschu-tungusischen Völker 
(Worterbuch der Mythologie, Lfg. 27.) Stuttgart 1998, 124. 
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vielmehr um die Ubernahme einer Mandschu-Uberlieferung zu 
handeln wie sie in einem Mandachu- Märchen zum Ausdruck 
kommt, in dem eine Schildkröten-Dämonin mit haßerfüllten grü- 
nen Augen aus dem Wasser gezogen und vom Mandschu-Herr- 
scher Nurhati mit dem Schwert totgeschlagen wird, deren Fleisch 
aber starkende Kraft hat”. Auch in einer Evenki-Schópfungs-My- 
the wird vom Schamanen Nisan auf die Schildkröte, die die 
Schöpfungsarbeit des Schutzgeistes Bulga behindert, mit einem 
Pfeil geschossen®®. Es zeigt sich eine Ambivalenz der Darstellung 
der Schildkröte, denn in einem 1996 aufgezeichneten Evenki-Mär- 
chen Jagung jalan qaldiye® erscheint eine große Schildkröte 
hilfreich beim Uberqueren eines Flusses. 

In einem anderen im Evenki-Sumun Heilungkiangs erzählten 
Waisenknaben-Märchen, Ónócin küü® ist die Schildkröte eben- 
falls ein für die Tochter des Drachenkönigs hilfreiches Tier und 
bringt in ihrem Maul einen vom bösen Khan verlorenen Jade-Dau- 
menring aus dem Meer zurück. 

Für die Vernichtung des Gegners durch Feuer zeichnen sich 
zwischen den mongolischen Epen und den Märchen zwei unter- 
schiedliche Darstellungsformen ab. 

In der strukturellen Aufgliederung von fünfzig Epen aus 
Bargha, Khortsin, Ordus, Bayannayur, Kökenayur und Sinkiang 
finden sich nur 14 Hinweise auf die Verbrennung des Leichnams 
des vom Helden getöteten Mangyus. Dabei liegt das Schwerge- 
wicht von 12 Verbrennungsschilderungen bei westmongolischen 
Epen aus Sinkiang. Die völlige Vernichtung des Mangyus zur 
Asche und deren Verstreuen soll eine Wiederbelebung verhindern, 
da diese altem Jägerdenken folgend, auch bei Tieren nur möglich 


87 I. Nentwig (hrs.) Märchen der Völker Nordost Chinas, München (Diede- 
richs) 1994, 221—224. Vielleicht ist zwischen der Einstufung des Schild- 
krötenfleisches als stärkendes Mittel und dem Schildkrötenhirn in Version 
III. als Heilungsmittel ein Zusammenhang zu sehen. 

88 Coy — Onon - Nayidan — Mergenbóke, Evengki arad-un aman-u üliger, 
Hailar 1988, 1-7; W. Heissig, Zu zwei evenkisch-daghurischen Varianten 
des mandschu Erzáhlstoffes ,Nisan Saman-i bithe“, CAJ 41 (1997), 2, 
202 — 203. 

89 Jidkültu — Toytančečeg, Numin erdeni-yin &ilayu, Peking 1999, 195. 
altan yeke ama-tai tomu yasutu melekei — eine riesig große Schildkrote 
mit einem Rücken von der Große eines Radkarrens und einem großen 

a (?) Maul: [alda yeke? — Klaftergro&?]. 

90 Jidkultu — Toytanteteg, 1999, 160. 
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war, wenn das ganze Gerippe erhalten war. Es ist dies ein Ban- 
nungsvorgang?!. 

Anders [verhält es sich im mongolischen Märchen mit der Ver- 
nichtung der vampirischen Hexengestalten?^, die oft auch die Ge- 
stalt eines Fuchses annehmen, ehe sie verbrannt werden. In den 
mongolischen Märchen finden sich, — der Vorliebe des Marchens 
für genaue Schilderungen von Gegenständen des täglichen Ge- 
brauchs entsprechend —, mehrfach Angaben über die für das Her- 
austreiben aus den Schlupflöchern und für die Verbrennung benö- 
tigten Mengen von Brennstoffen. So findet sich nicht nur in Ver- 
sion III des Märchens vom „Türriegel” die Bereitstellung von Wa- 
gen mit Fett und Brennstoff zum Austreiben der Schildkröten 
erwähnt, sondern in einer Version des Märchens vom [agai töl- 
geci werden dafür neunzig Wagen mit Brennstroh und Stauden 
mit neunzig Klafter bunter Schnur zum Festbinden genannt”. In 
einer anderen Version von den Degedü-Mongolen werden sechzig 
—€— Fett für das Verbrennen einer Dämonin genannt“. 

Um di erstaunlidhen Ubereinstimmungen mit den organi- 
sierten europäischen Formen der Bekämpfung des Schadenszau- 
bers®® in| den Hexenverfolgungen richtig beurteilen zu können, 
muß noch nach weiteren übereinstimmenden Angaben in mongo- 
lischen und anderen zentralasiatischen Märchen gesucht werden. 
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91 Burinbeld — Buyankesig, Mongyol ündüsüten-u bayaturliy tuulis-un 
songyumal, II, Ulayan yangada 1988: 1052, 1116, 1179, 1183, 1184, 1185, 11965, 
1196, 1202, 1222, 1227, 1231, 1238. 
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On the Etymology of T’o-Pa #58 


by 
AN-KING LIM 
BN 


(Salt Lake City, Utah) 


1. Introduction * 


T’o-Pa is a modern rendition of a medieval transcription of the 
ethnonym 44K. This medieval Han (#4) transcription was 
first introduced by the historian of the Tabghatch empire in the 
Book of Wei ($), in which the Tabghatch was genealo- 
gically connected to the legendary #77 Huangdi as the proge- 
nitor. In the Tabghatch history book, the historian coined a 
family name for the Tabghatch tribe appropriate for the claim of 
the Huangdi lineage. The name was initially created as 35, 
instead of the homophonic 2. the latter being the popular 
term used in the literature. The genesis of the name ZE was 
clearly described in the Book of Wei (ABFE): 


ERHATZTEN-BRITFRELH, 
BARTH, DAR. 


Huangdi had twenty five sons, . . Changyi, the young 
son, was given the northern feudal territory. Within the 
territory, there was a Big Xianbei Mountain, therewith the 
nation was named (Xianbei). 

This passage established the genetic connection to Huangdi. 


* The author wishes to thank Mr. Bing-Sing Lim for his continuing sup- 
port and Professor James M. Kelly for his guidance in Turcology. 
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Furthermore, 


BT NTE, SLL, Bale AaB, WL A8 E. 


With the power of soil- virtue (among the five powers of 
the Ying-Yang School), Huangdi was elevated to a posi- 
tion to rule the nation. The northern (Tabghatch) vernac- 
ular called the soil #£ and the ruler BD. Therefore, KERA 
was adopted as the (royal) family name. 


Here we see the general outline of how the name ZU was 
chosen by the historian. The rationale for the choice of the 
words rests on the claim that Tabghatch was a blood descend- 
ants of the legendary Huangdi. Since the progenitor himself was 
an icon for the power! of soil-virtue, it was logical and also 

politically correct to select the words soil ruler (or equivalently, 
lord of the soil) of the northern vernacular as the family name. 
This choice of words was undoubtedly made at the advice of 
Han scholars who knew the exact posture the Tabghatch must 
assume (0. order to gainjthe acceptance of the general population 
which greatly out-n EA the conqueror and which had been 
so deeply entrenched i the Han-ethnocentric tradition. 

The term T’o-Pa SR has been given in, at least, four dif- 
ferent interpretations (Boodberg, 1936:183- 184) by sinologists. 
Most of the arguments offered in the mentioned interpretations 
were circuitous. The conclusion drawn therefrom were Jess than 
convincing as far as the historian’s definition of the subject term 
is concerned. Perhaps because of the unsettling nature of the 
various interpretations, Boodberg was non-committal to the 
issue and! elected to stay with his own interpretation of Tab- 
ghatch as ‚Transmontani. The difficulty with the interpretations 
lies in the as yet vague understanding of historical phonology 
related to the era when the words THX were introduced. As 
pointed out in Lim (1998), Karlgrenian reconstruction of archaic 
Chinese ignored the effect of medieval Turkic influence, there- 
fore, sounds derived from Karlgren’s tradition often fail to 
recover the true color of medieval Han phonology. 

As defined unequivocally in the quotations cited from the 
Book of Wei, EX means soil-virtue-powered ruler or lord of 
the soil. In this instance, the Tabghatch historians were very 
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faithful and accurate in transcribing the phonetics according to 
its precise meaning given in the Book of Wei. This fact would 
bear out succinctly when the phones of PR is rendered in 
colloquial Minnan (A $85). The medieval sound of the name 
DEI somehow was more or less preserved in the sound of 
Minnan. That is, SE reading [tok pe?] in colloquial Minnan, 
the how of which shall be shown shortly, would still be con- 
spicuously close to the old Turkic sound [to:g beg] meaning 
literally lord of dust. 

Karlgren did recognize the fact that Minyu (BAZ) was an 
exception to his general theory of Chinese phonology (Karl- 
gren, 1954:6). As a consequence, one would normally expect 
the two to be somewhat mutually exclusive. So for Minnan to 
succeed in areas where Karlgrenian theories fail, and vice versa, 
should come as no surprise. 


2. The Soil-Virtue Lineage 


The background of the genesis of the term TEE, now reading 
[t'uo-pa] in Mandarin, deserves some elaboration. We shall 
focus on the key terms from the quotations of the Book of Wei 
cited previously: +, +74, =, JA. 


+, pronounced [tu] in Mandarin and [to] in Minnan, literally 
meaning earth, dust, or soil, is one the five elements of the 
Ying- Yang School of philosophy. Metaphysically, it also rep- 
resents one of the five agents, or five virtues, or five powers 
(Fung, 1948). These five elements with their transcendental 
counterparts constitute the essence of Ying-Tang school cosmo- 
logy. The paradigm of the five elements was used to explain a 
wide range of phenomena including seasonal changes, planetary 
motions, and the rise and fall of dynasties. The paradigm was 
the working model of the ancient judicial astrology, vis-a-vis the 
personal astrology. + was essentially a judicial astrological 
sign when used in the context of the cited quotation. Huangdi 
was supposed to be born in the astrological sign of soil. 

The five elements of the Ying-Yang school are metal, wood, 
water, fire, and earth. One must refrain from interpreting the 
five elements at their face value. They are metaphysical. There is 
no one physical object which can embody the concept of one 
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particular:element. It is however meaningful to speak of the 
essence of a physical object to belong to certain element. So the 
essence of earth, dust, soil are the same and it belongs to the 
element earth, or equivalently to the metaphysical earth, or dust, 
or soil. In this sense, lord of soil, lord of earth, lord of dust 
shall refer to the lord of the same earth element. 

42 means virtue! When applied to seasonal changes, it 
means powers of the seasons as expressed in Gujin yunhui ju- 
yao, zhiyun SWART ERE, IR: 

f&, ORE RESA, 

fe [tik] is the luxuriant power of the four seasons. 

When applied to judicial astrology, f& is the requisite moral 
virtue of a ruler. The power of moral virtue (Fung, 1948:129), 
which transcends to all aspects of judicial astrology, keeps a 
ruler on the throne. + jand f& combined constitutes the power 
of soil virtue. 

The legend has it tHat Huangdi was elevated to a position to 
rule the nation with the power of soil virtue. Soil was Huang- 
di's astrological sign and his moral virtue must have been so 
powerful as to transcend him to the position as a ruler. 

The word £ was|used as a verb meaning to rule. For 
example, | to rule the nation would be EX F. The expression 
JA al literally means with the power of soil virtue, he was 
elevated to a position to rule (the nation). 

According to the dietionary Shuowen i X. (ca. 100 A. D.), 
= means a certain kind of ruler. Thus, Si E: 

ja) ABA th. | 

JE isa ruler who inherits the position through the 

‘succession in a dynasty. 
This gloss was further made clear by a commentary explaining 
the difference between the progenitor of a dynasty and his sub- 
sequent rulers by BS 383% (Duan Yucai, ca 1800 A. Di 

RRR AAH, BA SECH, 

e SC 

Notes by Duan Yucai: E [au] is to say to follow behind. 

A progenitor of a dynasty was ahead at the beginning, and 

subsequent rulers are to follow behind. 

Normally there was no need to differentiate between a pro- 
genitor and his posterior rulers. Thus, Ja should simply gloss a 
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generic ruler # as was done in another dictionary Er-ya WHE, 
Sa E 

ja, Bt. 

Ja glosses a ruler, one who rules. 
The language leading up to the name JERA is listed below again 
for emphasis: 

JUI HL BEA. 

The northern vernacular called the soil #6, and a ruler 

[2n 


Now assuming that the mentioned northern vernacular is the 
Orkhon Turkic, we examine what the soil and a ruler would be 
in the said vernacular. If the medieval Han transcriptions were 
faithful to the definition of FẸ set forth by the historian, we 
expect the vernacular word for FE would begin with a laminal 
initial /t-/ and E with a labial initial /p-/. This would narrow the 
range of possible words to look for in the initial search for old 
Turkic words that would serve the purpose. 


3. Lord of the Soil 


Among the monosyllabic words in Clauson's dictionary, we 
found [to:g] (Clauson, 19:463), which starts with laminal initial 
[t-] and means dust, to be closest to the term the soil. If we 
consider only the essence of soil and dust, there is no essential 
difference between them. In this context, we say that earth, 
dust, soil all belong to the metaphysical concept of the element 
+. Lord of the Soil is the same as Lord of the Dust or the Earth, 
earth being the fragmentary, surface, firm land of the planet 
earth. 


For comparison, in Mongolian the words for earth and dust 
are respectively [shoroi] and [toosu]. And in Jurchen (Kane, 
1989 ), earth is [beho] and dust [buraki]. 

As far as a vernacular word, with a labial initial and meaning 
lord or ruler, is concerned, we found in the Orkhon Turkic the 
word beg. According to Clauson (1972:322-323): "[be: g] 
originally the head of a clan, or tribe, a subordinate chief." 

In fact, among the usage of the word cited are: title of a 
subordinate ruler, lord, master, husband, head of a flock of 
geese. According to Tekin (1968:311): [bag] lord, chief, ruler (a 
title)." 
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We note that [-ä-] equals [-e-], hence [be:g] and [bäg] are 
only different in the length of the vowel. The form [beg] is 
adopted for old Turkic ruler or lord in the subsequent di- 
scussion. | 

Again for comparison, in Mongolian, we have ruler: [ezen] 
and official: [noyan]. And in Jurchen (Kane, 1989), we have, 
ruler: [ha’an]. Therefore, Lord of the Soil in old Turkic, Mong- 
olian and Jurchen respectively would be: 

[to:g beg] [toosu ezen] [beho ha’an] 

old Turkic Mongolian Jurchen 
Mandarin rendition of SD is [t'uo pa] which bears no resem- 
blance to any of the three Altaic sounds for Lord of the Soil as 
listed above. | 

This discrepancy in sounds could be results of two different 
scenarios. Firstly, the historian had completely missed the 
transcription in which case we would have no hope of coming 
to a logical conclusion. Secondly, the historian was accurate 
but modern dialects and reconstruction were not able to 
accurately recover the true sounds of the ethnonyms as it was 
freshly created in 4th century A. D. Only the logic of the second 
scenario can provide rational explanation to the apparent 
discrep-ancy. 

This author obviously pursues to follow the logic of the 
second scenario and, in a separate article re-evaluates the 
phonation of medieval Han ethnonyms for some selected 
appellatives (Lim, 1998). It was pointed out that through a 
whole-sale sinification program Tabghatch empire exerted a 
catastrophic influence on the medieval Han phonology. The 
results of this language contact are reflected in tbe diversification 
of modern dialects. Through a comparative study of dialectal 
variation, one begins to see Minnan as the dialect least affected 
by the language contact, hence has preserved more pristine 
features of Han phonology. As such, Minnan (represented by 
Xiamen A FH) can recover truer phonetic color of the 
medieval ethnonyms. Xiamen, among all other modern dialects, 
gives closest approximation to the phonation of the pristine 
Han. We believe that the sound of the pristine Han was con- 
temporaneous with the sound of old Turkic as preserved in the 
medieval ethnonyms such as ZE. 

In summary, the notion of Lord of the Soil is associated with 
Turkic-speaking Tabghatch, not Mongolic nor Tungusic. The 
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sound of Lord of the Soil should have been the old Turkic [to:g 
beg] which could still be rendered accurately even in modern 
colloquial Xiamen as we shall see in the exploration of the 
transcriptions of 3L. 


4. The Transcriptions #£, #5 


In this study, the Compilation of Dialectal Phonetics (Beijing 
University, 1962) and other archaic phonetic reconstruction 
works are consulted. The character #£ was not listed in the 
Dialectal Phonetics. It was however used interchangeably with 
the character 7 (Wang, 1979) which is included in the 
Compilation. Therefore, phonetically #£ and St are homo- 
phones and St shall be used, instead of #£, for the phonation 
of the latter. 

Both f and #£ share the same upper spelling syllabary Dit 
(Kuo, 1086) which transcribes to the spelling initial [t'-]. They 
share the same lower spelling syllabaries 2 which transcribes 
to the spelling coda[-9*]. So #6 spells DS which transcribes 
to [tok]. Similarly the homophone #4 shares the same spelling 
syllabaries ft. Note that this [tok] has been rendered in 
Xiamen. The following table shows a comparison of renditions 
of FE in various dialects (Beijing University, 1962) and re- 
constructions by Karlgren (1954), =77 (Kuo, 1986) and 
38 (a) A (Dong, 1944) : 


BJ YZ SZ MX GZ XM CZ FZ BK WL Dr 
tuo ta? to? tok t5ók tok t'o? to? tak pak t'äk 


where BJ: Beijing JEW), YZ: Yangzhou ($H), SZ: Suzhou 
(SK), MX: Meixian (HER), GZ: Guangzhou (SC, XM: 
Xiamen (JB FY), CZ: Chaozhou ($), FZ: Fuzhou EN), 
BK: Karlgren, WL: EH, DT: Sin 


It is clear that #6 [tok] is a reasonable transcription for the 
old Turkic dust [to:g]. At least six of the modern dialects listed 
above including Xiamen all succeed rather well, being pho- 
netically close to the target sound [to: g]. Mandarin and the re- 
constructions do not fare as well. 
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| 5. The Transcription 3X 
| | 

While to establish #£ [t'o*] as transcription for old Turkic dust 
[to:g] may easily be accomplished by referring to standard 
literature, to connect old Turkic ruler/lord [beg] with tran- 
scription X. in its pristine sound [pe?] would require some non- 
standard elaboration. Because this pristine sound is not part of 
the codified Qieyun (9] BB) system and is not to be found ex- 
plicitly om the traditional documents. It is to be found in 
colloquial Xiamen the knowledge of which has not yet reached 
any degree of maturity comparable to the mainstream Han 
phonology. The following shall demonstrate how the colloquial 
Xiamen reading of Ek. is [pe?]. 


5.1. Semantics of EX 


First, the semantics of}the word EX is examined. According to 
the Hanyu dazidian ŽEK FË (1989:VI-3694): 
BA, BA TT Be wae LH 
. EX means to hike on grass or to cross over 
mountains or 
English equivalent to # would be to hike, that is, to take a long 
walk but may or may not be for pleasure or exercise. This gloss 
has been passed along from a commentary on a verse in Shi- 
jing, zaichi: IRE, SD AKEH, TX RISE. The earliest 
a was made by 445 Mao Heng, (ca. 100 B. CH 
us: © | | 

AFAR C 

to hike over grass is called $X. 
A further commentary was made by fit Kong Yingda, (ca. 
7th century A. D.), thus: 

LL E, BUNTER 

There must be grasses in the mountains (or one is bound 

to find grasses in mountains), therefore, to hike over 

mountains is also called Bk. 
Among other glosses (cf. BERATER, 1989), DX certainly 
means, as a verb, to hike. Original usage of the word was to 
hike over grass and specifically on the grass. Later the focus 
shifted t the mountains, because hiking in a mountain would 
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inevitably step on grasses. 
5.2. Phonetics of Wi 


Modern dialectal readings (Beijing University, 1962), Karl- 
gren's and others’ reconstruction for the character Jf are listed 
below for comparison. Since the subject Bi is not listed in the 
Dialectal Phonetics, its homophone # is used instead: 


BJ YZ SZ MX GZ XM CZ FZ BK WL DT 
pa pa’ bo? p'at pat puat puek pa? b'wát buat b'wat 


None of the readings except for Chaozhou appear to point to the 
old Turkic sound [beg]. Notice that Chaozhou, which like Xia- 
men is also a subdialect of Minnan, has a coda Lek for Et. The 
ending of old Turkic lord is [-eg] which compares favorably 
with Chaozhou [-ek]. 

To see that # indeed had a sound close to the coda [-e*] in 
the pristine Han, one must probe into the historical phonology a 
little more closely. By studying the historical evolution of 
rhyming practices from the Shijing era (S281, ca. 1400 B. 
C. to 700 B. C.) through the Qieyun era (ZJERIRHMN, ca. 600 
A. D.), one may trace the genetic origin of certain rhyming 
groups (HAS) of the QY era to belong to a same rhyming group 
in the SJ era (ERN). EX is identified to belong to the ancient 
rhyming group Hii of the SJ era (cf. Luo and Zhou, 1958:42- 
43). The diachronic sound change eventually caused the single 
ancient rhyming group to branch into the various rhyming 
groups of the QY era. Here we assemble twenty words that 
collectively belonged to the ancient rhyming group DA (cf. 
the table at the end). These words are selected from eight 
different rhyming groups of the QY system. 

In Xiamen, a Han character sometimes has both a literary 
reading and a colloquial reading. In the Compilation of the 
Dialectal Phonetics, there is a line reserved for recording the 
colloquial Xiamen readings if available. In the cited table, the 
bottom line labeled XM: lists the colloquial readings. One can 
readily see that the twenty words all rhyme among themselves 
with [-e?] in line labeled KMe. Notice that the final light glottal 
stop [-?] is somewhat faint, but they indeed exist as noted. A 
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few of the glottal stop have dropped due to internal diachronic 
change. No rhyming pattern is observed for the twenty words 
along other dialects including literary Xiamen. The recon- 
structions of Karlgren and others rhyme, because they are 
constructed on the assumption that they should rhyme. The 
relative phonetic values of the reconstruction are therefore 
necessarily consistent'with the requirement to rhyme, but the 
question {remains whether the absolute phonetic values are 
accurate. | 

The rhyming of the'twenty words in colloquial Xiamen listed 
in this table confirms the existence of a unifying ancient 
rhyming group prescribed as the ancient rhyming group Ff. 


It showed that words from this ancient rhyming group 
eventually evolved into at least 8 rhyming groups of the 
medieval Qieyun system: H H RRE e This realignment 
of rhyming must be the results of sound change due to language 
contact. Since the ancient rhyming group ARS was organized 
around the raw text material of Shijing (FFX), it is fair to state 
that the sound of the colloquial Xiamen is closer to Shijing era, 
the pristine Han, than the Qieyun era. It is also safe to state that 
Ben of the ancient H #% should be very close to the sound 
[-e7]. | 

Since the subject word BE. belongs to the ancient Hi (cf. 
Kuo, 1986:5), its reading, around the 4th century A. D. when 
Tabghatch empire was formed, should rhyme with [-e?]. And 
since # should have a labial initial, we conclude that KX now 
should read [pe?], in view of the semantics of the word. Recall 
that the semantics of #& was to hike over grass or mountains. 
The colloquial expression for hiking is [pe? sua®] which may be 
transcribed as EX. H, 

The colloquial reading [pe] for EX, though modern as it is, is 
still reasonably close to the sound of [beg] for the old Turkic 
lord. We can only expect that the sound of EN at the 4th century 
would be even closer to the true sound of the intended tran- 
scription. 


, D Conclusions 


It may be surprising'to learn that, after all, "ER is not a pho- 
netic transcription of the term Tabgatch, but it was for the old 
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Turkic sound [to:g beg], signifying the Lord of the Soil, ac- 
cording to the historian’s definition of 3E. 

On the other hand, EX alone means crossing the mountains, 
which reminds us that Boodberg’s interpretation transmontani 
for Tabghatch does have a point. The choice of the word Bi 
. covers the semantics of the word Tabghatch and also covers the 
phonetics of the old Turkic word lord. We might add that, if it 
is for the sound alone, the historian could have chosen many 
other different homophones. It is obvious that there was a 
deeper reason than for purely sound transcription to insist on the 
use of the word XX. 

Here we came across another example suggestive of Turkic 
identification of the historic Tabghatch. If Tabghatch were not 
Turkic-speaking, there would not be any argument for the 
sound of [to:g beg] which fits unequivocally the definition of 
FERR 


This study also demonstrates that the colloquial Xiamen, 
among all modern dialects including the literary Xiamen, is pho- 
nologically the closest to the pristine Han. The Turkic phones 
preserved in the ethnonyms are very valuable in the study of 
medieval Han phonology. This is particularly true in the re- 
construction of archaic Han. Within an ancient rhyming group, 
the relative phonetic values are known simply because they 
rhyme, but not the absolute phonetic values. If the phone of 
one, and only one is required, of the members of an ancient 
rhyming group is ascertained, the phones of the rest of the 
group would follow accordingly. As suggested in this study, 
the sound [beg] for the old Turkic lord helps to anchor the 
absolute phonetic value of the ancient rhyming group H St. 
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Legal and Illegal Livestock Theft 
| ^ by 
| RUTH L MESERVE 
| (Indiana University) 

| | 
Early Inner Asian solutions concerning livestock theft evolved 
over the centuries, sometimes embracing customs long buried, 
but which were reflected in and governed by everyday life. On 
occasion, auch practices were not very far removed from the spir- 
itual world, where rstitious elements were invoked to ad- 
dress theft. For example, the English traveler Mary Holderness, 
who lived in the village of Karagos in the Crimea from 1816-1820, 
reported a “more singular prejudice, which pervades the better 
informed as well as the lower class of people, is that respecting 
bees. They suppose, that if any robbery be committed where a 
number of hives is kept, the whole stock will gradually diminish, 
and in a short time die; ‘for bees’, they say, ‘will not suffer thiev- 
ing’. This remark has been more than once made to me by re- 
spectable, and, on other subjects, apparently sensible persons."! 
While this tale among the Crimean Tatars presumably concerned 
any resi bri pe directly pertaining to livestock theft may also 
be given on both the cultural and linguistic spheres. Thus, when 
an animal has been killed, “if the fibula and tibia are not broken, 


1 Mary Holderness, Journey from Riga to the Crimea with some account 
of the manners and customs of the colonists of New Russia, (London: 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 1827); this first portion of the book was 
published earlier under the title New Russia (London: Sherwood Jones 
and Company, 1823). The second part of the volume, which had also been 
published separately in 1821, is entitled Notes Relating to the Crim Ta- 
tars. It is from this portion of the volume that the bee tale is taken, p. 254. 
For a very thorough treatment of bees in the Turkic sphere see Edward 

j , “Beekeeping Among the Turks: A historical and linguistic evi- 
dence”, Acta Orientalia [AO, Copenhagen] 32 (1970): 241-277. For a ge- 
neral study of theft among the Mongols, see Henry Serruys, “A Question 
of Thieving”, Zentralasiatische Studien 10 (1976): 287-309. 
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the Khalkhas press grass between them and hang them on the 
door. They believe this helps against cattle thieves."? Linguistic 
elements could also be called into force to express such con- 
cerns. Among the Kazakh and Kirghiz, old people advised against 
saying that livestock were stolen (1irlandi) but to say instead 
qoldi boldi; “otherwise the animal will never be found.” Because 
domesticated animals were often the lifeblood of nomadic Inner 
Asia, very practical, legal means were also developed to address 
livestock theft, which fell into a variety of legal parameters. 

Within Inner Asia, from ancient times on, some peoples had 
reputations as robbers or thieves, such as the Achaei in Antiquity 
or the Turkmen in the 19" century with their raids or alaman, 
especially into Persia. Highway robbers, especially along the cara- 
van routes of old were commonplace. Wars and internecine con- 
flicts also brought charges from victims that property was stolen. 
But these instances may be regarded as indiscriminate seizure of 
any or all movable property, and hence usually brought outcries, 
bewailing such misfortune under a number of ‘legal’ rubrics: ille- 
gal gains by plunder, booty, looting, pillage, highway robbery and, . 
as such, do not fall into the specific category of livestock theft 
under investigation here. 

Quite understandably, care was taken to protect livestock from 
thieves. A people known as Chü-shih (or later as Ch'e-shih) or 
"Cart people", who lived in the region of Yarkand to Tunhuang 


2 Magdalena Tatár, "Nature Protecting Taboos of the Mongols”, in Tibetan 
and Buddhist Studies commemorating the 200" anniversary of the 
birth af Alexander Csoma de Körös, edited by Louis Ligeti, (Budapest: 
Akadémiai Kiad6, 1984), pp. 321-325, see p. 324. 

3 Ilse Laude-Cirtautas, “Preliminary Notes on Taboo and Euphemism in Ka- 
zakh, Khirgiz, and Uzbek”, in Altaica Collecta. Berichte und Vortrage der 
XVII. Permanent International Altaistic Conference. 3.-8. Juni 1974 in 
Bonn/Bad Honnef, edited by Walther Heissig, (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1976), pp. 173-190; see pp. 174-175. She explains qoldi boldı as 
meanıng lıterally “it became with hands”, see her footnote 29, p. 184. 
There is a terminology surrounding the commission of this crime. In Mon- 
gol it was known as qulayaici > mal xulgai xiix- (Classical Mongol > 
Khalkha), “to steal livestock’; zulgain uyaa (Khalkha) was the place 
where stolen livestock were kept; or qualayaici mal tayuju yabuba “the 
rustlers drove away the livestock”. In Oirat-Mongol dérme is a “cattle 
rustler” [see John R. Krueger, Materials for an Oirat-Mongolian to Eng- 
lish Citation Dictionary, (Bloomington: The Mongolia Society, 1984), II, 
p. 556]. 
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during thejHan period (202 BC-220 AD) and shared their north- 
ern border with the powerful Hsiung-nu, had hidden pastures 
where sheep and horses were grazed in safety from thieves.* But 
most were not so fortunate to have hidden pastures. Livestock 
brands or, earmarks were also used as an Official, written or 
stamped means of recognizing rightful ownership, which could 
then in turn be used to determine livestock theft. But, such 
brands could also be altered.? Notice of branding as an inferred 
hindrance to livestock theft occurred in the early written records 
of Inner Asian history. The animals of the Kao-chti (Kao-ch’e or 
“High-Cart” people of the 4-5 centuries), for example, “all 
have marks of ownership and even when the animals range freely 
on the steppe, they never wantonly take what is not their own.”® 
Centuries later, in 1026 by imperial decree, the Khitan ordered 
the branding of all government animals on the left side.” Penalties 
for livestock theft were harsh: horse thieves and receivers of 
stolen livestock — usually accomplished by tampering with or al- 
tering brands — were executed. Reconsidering the severity of this 
punishment the Khitan emperor asked, “Is it not excessive to kill 
two men for one horse?" and the penalty was thus reduced to one 
degree less than death.? 2 
Even an altered brand did not necessarily prevent discovery of 
the theft. It would be noticed relatively quickly if one had added 
to one’s herd or had much meat to eat or had hides for sale. 
Statistics (or census) records were regularly kept by many Inner 
Asian nomadic states and included not only people but also live- 
stock and other property. In Mongol, for example, such statistics 
were known as kümün ama mal körüngge jerge-yin toy-a. At- 
tempting to hide animals within a herd belonging to the state or 


i | 

4 T'ung-chih 196, pp. 3147c-3150b. 

5 For a recent discussion of livestock brands see Ruth I. Meserve, “Writing 
on Man or Animal” to appear in the proceedings of the 41% Permanent 
International Altaistic Conference held in Majvik, Finland, 5—10 July 1998 
(forthcoming). | 

6 Edwin G. Pulleyblank, “The ‘High Carts’: A Turkish Speaking People Be- 
fore thé Türks”, Asia Major n.s. 3, 3 (1990): 21-26, see p. 24. 

7 Karl A.|Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng, History of Chinese Society: Liao 
(907— 1125), Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, n.s. 36 
(1946), (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1949), p. 130. 

8 Wittfogel and Feng, p. 500. 
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tribe or clan, concealing newborn animals, or falsifying state- 
ments about the number of animals that died were all considered 
illegal and officials were responsible for accurate herd records. 
Only animals that died from natural calamities beyond the control 
of man were circumstances under which the herdsman was not 
liable for the loss of the animals. The counting of herds has re- 
mained important over the centuries. Even today livestock are 
regularly counted, not only to be aware of animals that have 
strayed, due to illness or injury, but also because of continuing 
problems with theft. Herdsmen complained about the time spent 
in counting animals, usually on a weekly or even more frequent 
basis, in the village of Shabarnuur, Naiman in the Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Region of China in the mid-1990s. In one instance 9 
cows had been stolen during the winter and none were reco- 
vered.? Thus, both brands an written records on livestock formed 
a part of the legal solution to livestock theft by helping to estab- 
lish ownership. 

Although the stealing livestock was not difficult on the wide 
open, sparsely populated steppe, hiding or selling the stolen ani- 
mals then became the problem of the thief. Smuggling was one 
solution. This act involved movable property, either rightly owned 
by the smugglers but prohibited from transport and sale some- 
place else — and known therefore as contraband — or indeed 
stolen property that the smugglers moved to avoid capture. In the 
latter case livestock were often involved. If close to a border, 
animals could be smuggled across for sale, but governments gen- 
erally tried to prevent such smuggling. Curtailment efforts did not 
always work, or officials simply turned 'a blind eye' to the illicit 
trade. A striking example, again from Mary Holderness, was given 
as follows.: "The moral character of the Nogays is of the worst 
description, and there is hardly any kind of mischief which they 
will not perpetrate. In horse-stealing they have no rival, the Cos- 
sacks, in this respect, being much their inferiors. It is a trade 
which they practice with great success, and much profit. The plan 
they follow is, to steal horses from the neighborhood in which 
they live, and take them to the Crimea to sell: here they steal 


9 A. Hurelbaatar, “Herding with Cultivating m Inner Mongolia", Inner Asia. 
7 Occasional Papers 2.1 (1997): 69—89, see especially p. 79. 
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others, which they dispose of in their own neighborhood; and 
although this traffic is notorious, and has been carried on to a 
great extent for many years, it is remarkable how they manage to 
evade or satisfy the officers of government, the more especially, 
as there is a ferry at Tonki which must be crossed in passing and 
repassing, in and out of the Crimea, which subjects everybody to 
examination, and where all passports are registered."!? Or, on the 
other side of Central Asia, attempts to trade stolen livestock in 
Sinkiang ugh official "brokerage" channels during the Ch'ing 
dynasty (1644— ]911) seemed duplicitous at best. Although sug- 
gesting cóntrol of the problem by assessing a livestock stamp tax 
applied locally at the “point-of-sale” (lo-ti-shui) or a commercial 
tax (shang-shui), suchilevies were also used to enriched the cof- 
fers of the state and therefore did not serve as a real deterrent to 
smuggling when set at rates low enough to be easily paid by the 
smuggler.!! This information on livestock smuggling is important 
because it raises a Key, point: who stole from whom. 

Livestock theft from among one’s own people necessitated 
smuggling or moving the stolen property outside the community, 
preferably across a border. Nomadic Inner Asian peoples did not 
usually own pasture land — immovable property — individually 
but on an extended family, clan or tribal basis. Precisely because 
the grazing lands were shared, it was difficult to hide an animal 
stolen from one’s own community. One did not steal from a family 
member or fellow clansman, which in early steppe history would 
result in the severest penalties — often capital punishment — not 
to mention the shame brought upon the thief and his kin. The 
iesen? response to ‘the queries on their laws by the Empress 
Catherine the Great of Russia (r. 1762-1796) were not idle re- 
marks: “The Empress, asked them to suggest such laws as they 
apprehended would promote the welfare of their nation. One of 
them [of two Samoyed deputies] replied, that they had very few 
laws, and did not desire any more. ‘How’, said the Empress, ‘have 
you no crime! Are there no persons among you guilty of theft, 
murder, or adultery? If you have crimes, you must have punish- 

! 


10 Holderness, p. 141. | 

11 James| A. Millward, Béyond the Pass: Economy, Ethnicity, and Empire 
in Qing ae Asta,, 1759-1864, (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1998), ip. 103 
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ment; and punishment supposes law.’ ‘We have such crimes’, an- 
swered the deputy, ‘and they are duly punished. If one man puts 
another to death unjustly, he also must suffer death.’ Here he 
stopped: he thought he had said enough. ‘But what’, resumed her 
Majesty, ‘are the punishments of theft and adultery?’ ‘How’, said 
the Samoid, with a good deal of surprise, ‘is not detection suffi- 
cient punishment?” ’ Thus, livestock theft from within the com- 
munity sometimes assumed a totally different from — legal theft — 
employed under strictly governed conventions whether to settle 
a dispute or perform a social function; when illegal theft occurred 
within the community, the harshest of penalties applied. In many 
respects it was much easier to steal livestock from outside the 
community, often crossing not only tribal boundaries but also 
conducted against another ethnic group. The laws themselves 
often took ethnic origin under consideration and exacted penal- 
ties on this basis, especially in multiethnic states. Thus, the intri- 
cacies in individual Inner Asian nomadic societies as well as 
within their customary and codified legal systems sometimes led 
to unexpected forms of livestock theft and flexible ways of deal- 
ing with such exploits based on intent. 


1. Legal Livestock Theft (Seizure or Confiscation Permissible 
under Law) 


Legal livestock theft would seem to be a contradiction of terms, 
yet it existed in Inner Asia in a variety of forms. One type of 
“livestock theft” that was permitted occurred as a shamanistic 


12 William Richardson (1743 — 1814), in “Letter IV. Deputies assembled by the 
Empress of Russia, from different Parts of her Empire, for Making Laws”, 
dated St. Petersburg, 1768 in his Anecdotes of the Russian Empire, in a 
series of letters, written, a few years ago, from St. Petersburg, (London: 
W. Strahan and T. Cadell, 1784; new impression London: Frank Cass, 
1968), pp. 31-32. At the time Richardson was tutor in the employ of Char- 
les, ninth baron of Cathcart (1721-1776) who was England’s ambassador 
extraordinary at the Court of Russia from 1752-1776. Richardson tutored 
the ambassador's eldest son, Wiliam Shaw Lord Cathcart (1755-1843), 
to whom the letters in this volume are dedicated; he would become am- 
bassador to Russia in 1812. Richardson spent four years in Russia from 
August 1768 to August 1772, before he returned to Glasgow to become a 
professor of Humanity. 
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practice among the Sibe- Manchu people of Sinkiang, China. The 
shaman, when he wished to exorcise a spirit which caused an 
illness, went to a village or steppe, “stole” certain animals (camel, 
horse, ox/cattle boar/pig, sheep) and, as a consequence, would 
then be beaten by the owner of the animal. The animal was sacri- 
ficed or eaten and the bones ground into a meal, which was 
placed in bowls with water to receive the spirits to be exorcised, 
thus permitting the shaman to exercise his power and effect a 
cure.!3 The terms used in the Sibe shaman texts were: jafabumbi 
“to seize, to grasp” and hülhambi “to rob, to steal.”!* The ritual 
beating of the shaman, in which the texts even give the number 
of strokes or suggest the shaman’s suffering in terms of the beat- 
ing making him ill or faint, were apparently sufficient 'punish- 
ment’ to datisfy the ‘victim’ of the theft. All this was considered 
perfectly within the rights and practices of the shaman and, thus, 
did not come under further scrutiny by legal authorities. 

Closely related in terms of medicine — in this instance regard- 
ing difficult childbirth — was another form of stealing found 
among the Turkic speaking people of southern Sinkiang. A hen or 
kid or lamb is stolen and sacrificed on the roof over the skylight, 
allowing the blood to drip down into the room where it is col- 
lected in a bowl and then the blood is buried in the corners of 


the room’ Variants tolthis practice were also reported. A stolen 

| | 

13 For a more complete discussion of this with sample texts see, Tatjana 
A. Pang, “New Evidence about Shaman Practices among the Sibe-Manchu 
People in Xinjiang”, in Proceedings of the 35" Permanent International 
Altaistic Conference, September 12-17, 1992, Taipei, China, edited by 
Chien Ghieh-hsien, (Taipei: Center for Chinese Studies Materlals, United 
Daily News Cultural Foundation, 1993), pp. 387-397, esp. 390—394. 

14 This information was sent to me by Dr. Tatiana Pang in a letter dated 9 
November 1997 from St. Petersburg. In both cases there "is no special 
term for stealing in the text" but rather the everyday Sibe terms for seizing 
and stealing are used. I would like to thank her for her clarification and 
help. | 

15 Gunnar Jarring, “Matters of Ethnological Interest in Swedish Missionary 
Reports from Southern Sinkiang”, Scripta Minora 1979-1980, #4, p. 7. 
A similar practice is found among the Yakut, but with some important 
differences, probably reflecting a much older tradition. Here, the Goddess 
of Birth (known as Ajysyt or Ajy-Khotan, or Ajysyt-Ijaksit-Khotan) pored 
down the “white elixir of life to one who is in the throes of death”, thus 
rem from the life-giving fluid any notion of blood from a stolen, 
sacrificial animal as in the Sinkiang example. For the Yakut version see 
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pigeon could be buried in the four corners of the room; or a hen 
is first sacrificed on the roof and if problems with the childbirth 
persist, then a sheep or other quadruped is sacrificed on the 
roof.! But “the sacrificial animal must be stolen if the whole rite 
is to lead to results. If the theft of the sheep is revealed a compen- 
sation will be paid to the owner in order to preserve neighborly 
relations. This compensation however must not be paid until 40 
days after the theft have passed.”!’ Again, a ‘legal’ solution was 
offered to the owner of the ‘stolen’ animal. 

A third form of stealing existed in early Inner Asia, at the close 
of the T'o-pa Wei (Northen Wei dynasty or Tabgatch period), 
when it split into the Western and Eastern Wei dynasties in 534— 
535; all were northern, non-Chinese states, of mixed Turkic and 
Mongol confederacies. In 537, under the Eastern Wei (534-550) 
a type of "stealing", which had existed apparently as a hold over 
from the Northern Wei period, was prohibited. Known as t’ou shih 
or "playful stealing" it took place on the 15" of the 15* lunar 
month, and should be considered as a social function closely re- 
lated to and serving as a part of the formation of matrimonial 
alliances.!? Such "stealing" gained more prominence among both 
the Khitan and the Jurchen peoples, where it was known in Chi- 
nese transcription as hou-li or hou-li p’o, again with a designated 
time period during which “free-stealing” was allowed. The term 
is related to Mongol qula’a, qulayai “theft” and Manchu hulhu, 
hülha "thief".!? Three days — the 13, 14, and 15% days of the 1% 
lunar month — were allotted to the Khitan for this type of “steal- 
ing".?? Various texts described the practice such as in Hung Hao 
(1088-1155), Sung-mo chi-wen, which mentioned horse “steal- 


Uno Holmberg, The Mythology of All Races. Volume IV: Finno-Ugric, Si- 
berian, (New York: Cooper Square Publishers, 1964), p. 416. 

16 Jarring (1979-1980), p. 7. 

17 Jarring (1979-1980), p. 7 

18 Herbert Franke, “Jurchen Customary Law and the Chinese Law of the 
Chin Dynasty”, in State and Law in East Asia, Festschrift für Karl Bün- 
ger, edited by D. Eikemeier and H. Franke, (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1981), pp. 215-233; for the discussion of t’ou shih, see p. 231. 

19 Rolf Stein, “Leao-tche”, T'oung Pao 35 (1940): 1-154, see page 147. 

20 See Wittfogel and Feng, p. 269, footnote 149 where this is considered as 
a "traditional loosening of property regulations". There certainly was a 
"license to stealing" during this period, but it was more of a social game- 
holiday, than a “loosening of property regulations". 
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ing"?! According to the Lu-t'ing shih-shih as preserved in Tao 
Tsung-i’s (1. 1360s), Shou-fu, “free-stealing” was permitted by the 
Jurchen on the 16™ day of the 1* lunar month. It was "regarded 
as normal'and also the Officials [were] unable to check this. If on 
the evening of that day, people are not watchful then things like 
clothes, Household goods, saddles, horses and carriages are 
stolen by other people. If the owner finds out within two or three 
days where (the stolen goods) are kept, he may recover his prop- 
erty by redeeming them with wine, food, money or other 
things.” 

One of ithe better known examples and one which may serve 
as a bridge leading toja discussion of real livestock theft was 
practicediin eastern Central Asia: the baranta, barymta, bar- 
amta, barimta, barumta, parinti (E. Turkic: Kazakh, Kirghiz, Tel- 
eut), a legal concept rooted in customary law, which permitted 
the legal Seizure or confiscation of livestock with set rules used 
to redress a wrong.” In theory, this type of livestock “theft” had 
to be conducted in daylight with prior notice; return of the prop- 
erty “stolen” depended on the outcome of litigation between the 
two parties. Failure to settle the dispute often led to or continued 
blood feuds (qun). When functioning as a part of inheritance 


21 Stein, pp. 145-146. | 

22 Herbert Franke, “Chinese Texts on the Jurchen: A Translation of the Jur- 
chen Monograph in the San-ch’ao pei-meng hui-pien”, Zentralasiatische 
Studien 9 (1975): 119—186, see page 182. This passage has also been 
translated by Stein, p. '145. For addition material on “free stealing” see 
Franke} “Jurchen Customary Law ...” p. 230-231 and Franke, “The Legal 
System, of the Chin Dynasty”, in Collected Studies on Sung Dynasty Dedi- 
cated to Professor James T. C. Liu in Celebration of his Seventieth Birth- 
day, edited by Tsuyoshi Kinugawa, (Tokyo: Dohosha, 1989), pp. 387-409, 
see p. 402. 

23 SeeR.R. Arat, "Baranta", Encyclopedia of Islam [EI2], (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1960), !pp. 1037 — 1038; ! W. Barthold, "Baranta", Encyclopedia of Islam 
[E11], (1913 edition), p. 655, for useful summaries on the practice of ba- 
ranta; in addition, see Lawrence Krader, Social Organization of the Mon- 
gol-Turkic Pastoral Nomads, Indiana University Uralic and Altaic Series, 
Vol. 20; (The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1963), pp. 155-157, 229, 355-356; 
Martha Brill Olcott, The Kazakhs, (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 
1987), ip. 278; Boris N. Shnitnikov, Kazakh-English Dictionary, Indiana 
University Publications, Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 28, (The Hague: 
Mouton & Co., 1966), p. 49. 

24 For more on blood feuds, see Ruth I Meserve, “The Uses of Blood in 
Traditional Inner Asian Societies", where it is discussed under the section 
on 'Blóod: Oaths, Revenge & Curses'. The paper was presented at the 
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law, it involved obligations of a son upon the death of his father 
to provide for a sister and her son(s), including property alloca- 
tion of livestock. Barymta (Kazakh) was also conducted between 
rival clans. In terms of social function, it became a way for young 
men to exhibit their daring and bravery. All of these above forms, 
while sanctioned, were also carried out under special circum- 
stances with certain rules and differed greatly from criminal theft 
as discussed below. 


2. Illegal Livestock Theft (Criminal Act Punishable under Law) 


True livestock theft (as opposed to the legal theft given in the 
examples above), in theory, was always a problem in nomadic 
societies. In practice, according to some, there was little livestock 
theft, even though the animals were of value.” Others would dis- 
pute this, claiming livestock theft to be much more prevalent.”® 
For example, letters dating from the K’ang-hsi period (r.1662— 
1722) exist, revealing the exchange between leaders of the admin- 
istrative structure known as the Tümed of Köke Khota and other 
Inner Mongolian banners, concerning livestock theft.*” There is 


Central and Inner Asian Seminar at the University of Toronto (1 May 
1998) and will appear in the conference volume (forthcoming). 

2b Sechin Jagchid and Paul Hyer, Mongolia's Culture and Society, (Boulder: 
Westview Press, 1979), p. 364. 

26 See for example, an entire chapter devoted to “Thieves in Mongolia” by 
the Rev. James Gilmour, Among the Mongols, (London: Religious Tract 
Society, 1843; reprint ed. New York: Praeger, 1970), pp. 272-279. 

27 Go Minoru (ed.), Baintara Meishi Shiryo Shusei, Volume 1 [The Collec- 
ted Documents on the History of the Bayin-tala League of the Inner 
Mongolian Autonomous Government, Volume 1), (Osaka, 1942). Go col- 
lected this material while he was Director of the Institute of Mongolian 
Culture at Kalgan (Chang-chia-k’ou). It was then printed in a very limited 
edition, with most copies returned to Inner Mongolia. With World War U, 
many copies were lost and the volume has become rare. The copy which 
I have is from the Toyo Bunko Library in Tokyo. I would like to thank 
Prof. Hidehiro Ikada and Dr. Junko Miyawakl for not only supplying some 
of the vital information on this book of collected documents, but also for 
securing a copy for me. The material has also been briefly discussed in 
Tetsuo Morikawa, “On the Documents of the K’ang-hsi Period of Köke 
Qota-yin Tumed Qosigu (The Tumed Banner of Koke Khota)”, in Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Fast Asian Altaistic Conference, December 26, 1979- 
January 2, 1980, Taipei, China, edited by Ch’en Chieh-hsien, (Taipei, 
1980), pp. 131-139. 
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no real way to determine the prevalence of livestock theft among 
any giver Inner Asian people much before the 20% century; the 
statistical figures, the recorded cases and their judgements simply 
do not exist in sufficient quantity among the written records. It is 
reasonable to argue, however, that if such acts seldom occurred, 
there would be little need for laws dealing with livestock theft. 
But the variety of legal instruments dealing with the theft of do- 
mestic animals and the punishments applied would indicate 
otherwise [see Appendix]. That livestock theft was taken seri- 
ously may also be demonstrated by the fact that false accusations 
of theft were also purlished severely. One of the passages of the 
Qalq-a jirum indicated that "if a refugee (who has come seeking 
asylum) deceives the officials claiming that (somebody) has taken 
his cattle or has insulted him, and thus causes a search to be 
made, send him away alive, but seize his property and posses- 
sions."??| | 

Once livestock had been stolen, the animals had to be found 
and returned safely (if possible) to their rightful owner; the thief 
had to be apprehended and punished. Unless caught red-handed, 
the actual tracking of stolen cattle became important in the legal 
process. Entering Kalmyk law, it was noted: "When tracks of 
stolen cattle can be followed into a specific ulus ..., then one 
may take the fine proyided by law . . but first the tracks must be 
investigated by conscientious witnesses: If there are none such 
present, one must act according to the Court's (closer) inspec- 
tion."99 

Foreign communities, on occasion, had to deal with cattle theft 
by Innen Asian peoples. For example, the Moravian colony at Sar- 
epta petitioned, in Oirat- -script, the neighboring Kalmyk prince 


28 The Appendix has been drawn as a simplified example based on Valentin 
A. Riasanovsky, Fundamental Principles of Mongol Law, Uralic and Alt- 
aic Series, Volume 43, (Bloomington: Indiana University Publications, and 
The Hague: Mouton & Company, 1965). 

29 Henry Serruys, “The Mongol Word Pair Qarayiqu-Barayiqu” Central 
Asiatic Journal 16 (1972): 119—124, see pages 121-122. 

30 Hans S. Kaarsberg, Among the Kalmyks of the Steppes on Horseback and 
by Troika: A Journey Made in 1890, translated, abridged and edited by 
John IR. Krueger in collaboration with Arash Bormanshinov, Occasional 
Papers, Number Nineteen, (Bloomington: The Mongolia Society, 1996), 
pp. 50-51. 
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concerning the theft of three oxen and one bull from their corral 
on 19 August 1822: “The reason I bring this to your attention is 
that your subjects, the Abayanar people, have been steadily en- 
camping in our lands. Their cattle have been going about freely 
and unfettered, and the grass has been damaged. Moreover, on 
the day of the nineteenth, youths went around restraining [peo- 
ple] while inebriated, and they rounded up and drove off cattle 
from the corral. Some reliable fellows from among us clearly saw 
it from a short distance ... Therefore J have expectantly peti- 
tioned you, that with your esteemed intellect you will judge the 
matter open-handedly, that you will examine and chastise these 
common people ..., that we eventually get satisfaction without 
the loss of even a hair from our four animals.”*! A description of 
the animals was provided. Though a response has not been re- 
corded, the Moravian elders’ petition would have been viewed 
with concern regarding two points: the actual theft of the cattle 
and the charge that grassland had been damaged by Abayanar 
herds. The complaint that these same herds were allowed to graze 
“freely and unfettered” would almost certainly have caused some 
doubt in the Prince’s mind about the seriousness of the charges, 
because that was the traditional way of raising livestock and no- 
madizing. 

Under the Great Code of the Ch’ing dynasty (Ta Ch’ing lü lì), 
Article 270 dealt with stealing horses, cattle and other domestic 
animals (tao ma niu ch’u ch’an). A number of important distinc- 
tions were made. A division was made according to whether 
horses, cattle, asses, mules, swine, sheep, chickens, dogs, geese 
or ducks were stolen from the common people or from govern- 
ment livestock. In the former case penalties were assessed ac- 
cording to the value of the stolen animal(s); in the latter, they 
were based on a different set of regulations and punishments con- 
cerned with stealing government property. If the animal(s) died 
or were killed, no matter whether private or government property, 
then a different punishment prevailed. This not only raised the 
level of the crime committed, but was also an indication that no- 


31 William Rozycki with Robert G. Service and John R. Krueger, “Two Oirat- 
Script Letters of German Authorship”, Zentralasiatische Studien 25 
(1995): 116-130, see especially pp. 123-124. 
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madic steppe laws addressed the question of man’s legal responsi- 
bility to livestock.” 

Witnesses to livestock theft also had a number of legal obliga- 
tions, which usually took the form of pursuit and rescue. If one 
failed to pursue the thieves, penalties were assessed, often in the 
form of confiscation of a portion of personal property. The indivi- 
dual could be rewarded for rescuing livestock from a thief. Ac- 
cording to the Mongol-Oirat Regulations of 1640, for example, if 
one actu had to fight to regain stolen livestock, one received 
1 stallion for every 5 animals rescued or a 3 year old mare for 
every 3-4 animals rescued.” 

| 
! 


| 
3. Punishments for Livestock Theft 


Punishments for livestock theft must be dealt with on two sepa- 
rate planes. The first were those punishments applied under law 
by a judge or court to a "convicted" thief or band of thieves. The 
second plane was that’ of public opinion, capable of castigating 
the robber(s) or, at the other extreme, rewarding or praising the 
clever thief, who managed to thwart the authorities. Whether op- 
erating uhder legal means or public opinion, both were often 
forced to|consider the ethnic origins of victim and thief as well 
as their positions — official versus non-official, rich versus poor, 
etc. — adding fascinating elements to the equation of guilt related 


to hes guns 

A number of examples may be given of the legal, corporal or 
capital, punishments as well as penalties in the form of fines for 
livestock |theft. Marco Polo said that for the offence of horse- 
stealing, the Mongols “cut the thief in two with a sword”.™ Simi- 
larly, during his travels (1825-1354), Ibn Battuta reported that 
according to the laws of the Golden Horde, horses thieves had to 


| || 

32 For a more thorough discussion of this see Ruth I. Meserve, “Law and 
Domestic Animals in Inner Asia’, forthcoming in the proceedings of the 
40" meeting of the Permanent International Altaistic Conference held in 
Provo, Utah from 2-7 June 1997. 

33 Riasanovsky, p. 94. 

34 [Marco|Polo], The Travels of Marco Polo. The Complete Yule-Cordier Edi- 
tion, (1903, 1920; rpt. New York: Dover Publications, 1993), L, p. 266. 
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make restitution at the rate of 9 for every 1 horse stolen; if this 
could not be paid, then a son was taken as payment; if the thief 
had no son, “he is slaughtered like a sheep".?? This fine was well- 
known in Mongol times and borrowed by later Central Asian Tur- 
kic peoples as well as by the Manchus.?9 

Persistent livestock theft between Kalmyks and Kazakhs led 
the Russian Tsarina Elisaveta to decree (1746) that both the Kal- 
myk and Kazakh perpetrators be caught and punished. She 
spelled out the punishment quite clearly saying that the "Kalmyk 
bandits" be seized, whipped, have their ears cut off, and the 
horses returned to the Kazakhs.?/ But such penalties, if applied, 
did not deter the two groups. In 1754 the khan of the Little Horde, 
Nar ‘All, wrote that the Kalmyks had stolen some horses, but the 
Kalmyks countercharged that the Kazakhs had stolen camels 
from them.°® Chinese horse thieves who stole from Muslims in 
Sinkiang during the Ch'ing dynasty were to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the 'old Muslim law' — decapitation followed by public 
display of the head.?? Similar penalties were exacted by Mongols 
against Khingan Tungus: ^Horse stealing has made the Khingan 
Tungus great foes to all other neighboring ethnical groups, so that 
from time to time, when they are taken 2n flagrante delicto, the 
Mongols behead them and within the limits of their wanderings 


35 Ibn Battüta, Travels in Asia and Africa, 1325— 1354, (1929; rpt. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1983), p. 143. For further information, see Paul 
Ratchnevsky, "Jurisdiction, Penal Code, and Cultural Confrontation”, 
Asia Major n.s. 3, 6.1 (1993), 161-179; see p. 175 and also an interesting 
case regarding a flogged horse thief, who then is accidently beheaded 
(p. 162). 

36 For detailed information on these fines during the Mongol rule over China 
see Paul Ratchnevsky, “Die mongolische Rechtsinstitution der Buße in 
der chinesischen Gesetzgebung der Yüan-Zeit”, Festschrift fur Erich Hae- 
nisch zum 80. Geburtstag, edited by Herbert Franke, (Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1961), pp. 169-178. 

37 Barbara Kellner-Heinkele, "St. Petersburg and the Steppe Peoples: Diplo- 

matic Correspondences of the 18" Century from the Arkhiv Vnesnej Poli- 

tiki Rossijskoj Imperii in Moscow”, in the Proceedings of the 38% Pema- 
nent International Altaistic Conference (PIAC). Kawasaki, Japan: Au- 
gust 7-12, 1995, edited by Giovanni Stary, (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 

Verlag, 1996), pp. 219-236, see p. 227. 

Kellner-Heinkele, p. 231. 

Millward, p. 122. 
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exhibit their heads for ‘educational’ purposes."^ Chinese horse 

thieves caught by the Ordos Mongols were executed by extreme 

measures, “If one catches them, the muscles above the heel on 
both legs are cut and then the thief is left to starve or to die of 
thirst in the burning sun.”4! 

When executions were not appropriate, deemed too harsh, miti- 
gated penalties were applied. The livestock thief sometimes lost 
all of his possession, as for example, called for in the Qalq-a 
jirum: “If one steals from the herds belonging to a temple, let the 
(guilty) individuals alone go free, but confiscate his property and 
possessions.”*” Although the thief kept his life, in practice he was 
reduced to such circumstances that would force him into various 
types of bondage verging on enslavement. 

What happened to stolen animals under the care of the thief 
was often a key element. If, on the one hand, the animals could be 
recovered and returned to the rightful owner, the punishment — in 
later times usually a fine — would be greatly reduced. In a Manchu 
case in 1789, the complexities of what constituted a stolen animal 
were revealed. One Ying Liang and his accomplices had stolen 
five head of cattle and two horses. While driving the animals off, 
two head of cattle and one of the horses managed to escape and 
returned to their owner. According to the Great Ch'ing Code (Ta 
Ching lü li), “if cattle stealing took place in Outer or Inner Mon- 
golia, as it did here, the severity of punishment was to be deter- 
mined by the number of cattle stolen. "4? Under the law there were 
different |punishments, according to whether 3-5 livestock were 
stolen or whether the'number was in the range of 6-9 animals. 
The deeg hinged on the three animals that found their way 

| | 

40 S. M. Shirokogoroff, Social Organization of the Northern Tungus with 
introductory chapters concerning geographical distribution and history 
of these groups, (Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 1929), p. 65. 

41 Joseph Kler, "The Horse in the Life of the Ordos Mongols”, Primitive 
Man 20 (1947): 15-25, see p. 24. 

42 Serruys, “The Mongol Word Pair Qarayigu-Barayiqu”, pp. 120—121. Ser- 
ruys discusses the different interpretations of this passage and under- 
stands. the “alone” to mean “regardless of relatives”. 

43 Fu-mei Chang Chen, “The Influence of Shen Chih-ch’i’s Chi-chu: Com- 
mentary upon Ch’ing Judicial Decisions’, in Essays on China's Legal Tra- 
ditt edited by Jerome Alan Cohen, R. Randle Edwards and Fu-mei 


Chen, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980), pp. 170-221, 
see pp. 194-198. 
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back to their rightful owner: had these three animals been stolen? 
The original decision was that these animals were not stolen and 
that the guilty parties should be sentenced accordingly to depor- 
tation — the leader of the gang to a malaria infested area in south 
China and his accomplices to Shantung or Honan. The decision 
was then reviewed by the Shansi Department of the Board of 
Punishments, which overturned the original decision, ruling that 
all seven animals were stolen. “It referred to the statute which 
covered the theft of horses, cattle and other domestic animals. 
Once the animals were taken out of the stable, the crime was 
consummated.”** This would have brought a more severe punish- 
ment, but the case was reviewed again, at a higher level by the 
Directorate of the Board to the Statutes Commission, which re- 
turned a decision in favor of the original ruling, saying that re- 
turned animals did not constitute a successful theft.* Thus, here 
was a clear example of a distinction within a single case, between 
theft and attempted theft. 

If, on the other hand, the animal(s) died, then the punishment 
exacted could be much more severe — originally capital punish- 
ment, later corporal punishment, usually lashes or beating with 
bamboo, sometimes fallowed by imprisonment or banishment to 
unsavory regions. Torture could be used to extract a confession 
from suspected criminals. The Rev. James Gilmour (1843-1891) 
witnessed a trial concerning the theft of one horse. “Four or five 
prisoners were called up, and a long examination ensued. Several 
persons were beaten, among them the well-dressed, respectable- 
looking son of a man of official rank ... He had his thirty lashes 
by way of examination, and might have had more, if another man 
had not confessed under his torture, that he alone was the thief, 
and that the decent-looking young man was falsely accused." The 
thief continued, saying that “he had stolen the horse, and tied it 
up in the mountains till he should be able to convey it away 
secretly; but in his absence the wolves had come and devoured 


44 Fu-mei Chang Chen, pp. 194— 195; for a translation of this Article 270 in the 
Great Ch'ing Code (Ta Ch’ing lù li), see William C. Jones, The Great Qing 
Code, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), p. 253; Article 236 on privately bor- 
rowing or lending government animals also has a simular passage: "If the 
animals are taken from their pasture, punish as for theft ...” (p. 224). 

45 Fu-mei Chang Chen, p. 195. 
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it ..."46 If stolen animals died or were killed, the punishment ex- 
acted under Ch’ing (Manchu) law could be especially harsh. For 
stolen horses or cattle that died, the thief received 100 strokes of 
the heavy! bamboo and'three years of penal servitude; for stolen 
asses or mules, there was a slight reduction in the penalty: 70 
strokes of the heavy bamboo and 1% years of penal servitude.*’ 
In mid-18® century China complications arose on the applica- 
tion of law according to ethnic origin. Mongol laws dating from 
1667 on "stealing the four kinds of livestock" (Chinese: t’ou-ch’ieh 
ssu-hsiang shang-ch’u) could be applied by Ch'ing officials/ 
courts involving Chinese stealing from Mongols, Mongols stealing 
from Chinese, Mongols stealing from Mongols, Mongols stealing 
from govérnment horse herds. Once convicted the recommended 
punishment (subject to review) was that the thief "be imprisoned 
awaiting death by strangulation (chiao chien-hou).* The late Chi- 
nese imperial tendency to reduce such harsh penalties, especially 
for Chinese criminals, is found in a 1728 sub-statute on stealing 
livestock and the subsequent slaughter of the animals. In this in- 
stance, the penalty was 1 month in a cangue, military exile nearby, 
and corporal marking with a tattoo. The individual(s) who aided 
and abe and/or shared in any profit was treated in the same 
manner as the livestock thief.^? At other times penalties could be 
a simple beating. This in and of itself led to further complications 
with direct bearing on ethnic relations when the harsher penalties 
were applied to non-Han ethnic groups and light penalties to Han- 
Chinese.® For example, the Li-fan Yüan or Court for the Admin- 


46 Gilmour, pp. 284-288. : 

47 Jones, p. 253. 

48 Shimada Masao, “Studies in the Effectivity of the Ch’ing Mongol Laws”, 
in the Proceedings of the 35" Permanent International Altaistic Confe- 
rence. September 12-17, 1992: Taipei, China, edited by Ch’en Chieh- 
hsien, (Taipei: Center for Chinese Studies Material, United Daily News 
Cultural Foundation, 1993), pp. 437-441, see pp. 438—439. 

49 Jing Junjian, “Legislation Related to the Civil Economy in the Qing Dyn- 
asty”, in Civil Law in Qing and Republican China, edited by Kathryn 
Bernhardt and Philip C. C. Huang, (Stanfort: Stanford University Press, 
1994), pp. 42-84, see p. 49. 

60 Similarly, in 1738 the Manchu Imperial Court announced regulations go- 
iind the punishment of Tibetans, especially in the Amdo region. A 
numbe of these rules'and regulations concerned theft of domestic live- 
stock, the use of pasture land, lost or stray animals, theft of animals from 
a lama, false reporting of animals, and the official rate of a fine in live- 
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istration of the Outer Provinces (modeled on the earlier Bureau 
of Mongol Affairs: in Manchu the Monggo jurgan / in Mongol the 
Menggu yamen) was established in 1638 to handle Manchu-Mon- 
gol relations in China Pl Later the Li-fan Yüan charged that Mon- 
gols guilty of livestock theft would try to escape capital punish- 
ment by "brib[ing] Chinese settlers to confess; or the Chinese 
would ask Mongols to steal cattle on their behalf, and, if the theft 
was revealed, would confess to the crime. To solve these prob- 
lems, the Lifan Yuan suggested that Chinese who stole from Mon- 
gols should be judged on the basis of the Mongolian statute-book, 
and Chinese who stole from Chinese be punished according to 
the regulations of the board of punishments. Punishment should 
be determined by the ethnicity of the criminal".9? Then in 1761 
the issue was further complicated by the insertion of a law to the 
Mongolian statute-book which "stipulated that territoriality took 
precedence over ethnicity".5? 

Public opinion on the fate of a livestock thief was, at times, in 
direct variance with the law, complicating the issues and clouding 
both legal procedure and punishment. For example, among the 
Yakut during the 19% century, “a dexterous horse-thief soon 
acquires notoriety among his people, who are always ready to 
defend him in court: some of them because they are associated 
with him, others because they are afraid he might revenge himself 


Stock. Theft of horses, camels, sheep and cattle resulted in a single thief 
being hanged; if there were 2 thieves, 1 was beheaded; if 3 thieves, 2 were 
beheaded; if there were many thieves, the 2 leaders were beheaded and 
the others received 100 stokes and were fined 3 x 9 1n livestock. See Sihi- 
yu Yu Li, "Tibetan Folk Law" in Folk Law: Essays in the Theory and 
Practice of Lex Non Scripta, I-II, edited by Alison Dundes Renteln and 
Alan Dundes, (New York: Garland Publishing, Inc., 1994), I, pp. 513—537. 

bl For an excellent discussion of this see Nicola Di Cosmo, “Qing Colonial 
Administration in Inner Asia", The International History Review 20.2 
(1998): 287-309. 

52 Dorothea Heuschert, "Legal Pluralism in the Qing Empire: Manchu Legis- 
lation for the Mongols", The International History Review 20.2 (1998): 
310—324, see 318. For a detailed examination of the Mongol law book 
during the reign of the K’ang-hsi emperor (1662-1722) see Heuschert’s 
Die Gesetzgebung der Qing für die Mongolen im 17. Jahrhundert an- 
hand des Mongolischen Gesetzbuches aus der Kangxi-Zeit (1662-1722). 
Asiatische Forschungen Bd. 134, (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 1998). 

53 Heuschert, “Legal Pluralism ...", p. 319 and for further “blurring” of the 
legal aspects, see p. 324. 
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on them; they protect and hide him from government prosecution, 
and the thief falls into the hands of the Jaw only in very few 
case, where it is very hard to let him escape the evidence”. This 
suggested an immediate! problem related to jurisdiction, Russian 
versus Yakut native court, and success in trying the case. Most 
Yakut witnesses would refuse to testify against one of their own 
in a Russian court. Even though one might thing there was a bet- 
ter chance in the Yakut native court, other things interfered with 
a judgeme t where “..: the custom of judging horse-thieves in 
the native court is carefully kept up, this is in the direct interest 
of the bailiffs and the head of the uluses, who are entitled to the 
lion’s share i in the division of stolen objects; it also happens quite 
frequently that they themselves have had a hand in these deal- 
ings”.55 Such abuse of power or bribery was not uncommon. 
There were similar instances in Mongolia, where the thief 
would make clever use'of the laws concerning lost or stray ani- 
mals, turning the system of rewards for finding lost animals to 
his personal gain. The livestock would “be driven off to some 
place where they would not be easily found. The owners, on dis- 
covering the loss, ride about looking and asking for them. Those 
in the plot volunteer information; the owner follows it up and 
finds the cattle in some one’s keeping, who of course has found 
them and demands the usual finder’s fee. The owner knows, the 
finder knows, everybody knows, they have been driven off inten- 
tionally; but the driving off has been so managed as to look like 
a case of straying; the owner can bring no proof against anyone, 
and, tho he knows it is a swindle, has to pay the redemption 
money. The whole country-side understand the transaction ex- 
actly, but, in place of condemning the affair, rather envy the clever- 
ness of those who ed it”.°® In some ways this almost becomes 
a form of theft which existed somewhere in a nebulous area be- 
tween legal theft and illegal theft and one which was certainly gov- 


54 V.L Pridonskdt "Trj godav Iakutskoi oblasti (Étnograficheskie ocherki)", 
Zhivaia starina, 1.3, Pt 1 (1891): 48-84, esp. 52-63 [available on micro- 
film at the Indiana University Library]; for an English translation see Shel 
don Wise, “Three Years in the Yakut Territory (Ethnographic Sketches) 
by V.L,Priklonskii", Yakut Ethnographic Sketches, Behavior Science 
Translations, (New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 1953), 6, Eb. 

55 Priklonskii, pp. 52-653; Wise translation 6, E-5. 

56 Gilmour, p. 278. 
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erned and protected by public opinion. This attempted evasion of 
laws on livestock theft, however, was addressed specifically by the 
Kalmyk law. Driving off livestock and “hiding” them in a different 
ulus resulted in the drover being charged the same as a thief.°” 
Social position, based in part on economic wealth, sometimes 
played a role in livestock theft. “The rich take case of the horse- 
stealing, using the poor merely as agents, as instruments in the 
offence; the stolen animal is transferred then and there to the rich 
man, who remains always in the right, for, even if he does not 
manage to escape suspicion or investigation by himself, he always 
has enough mediators interceding on his behalf before the offi- 
cials ...”°8 If the poor man became skilled at livestock theft, he 
sometimes joined a gang which guaranteed payment of the fines 
if he were caught and convicted. Without such protection by a 
gang, the thief would be sent to prison or disciplinary army 
units.’ Horse thieves among the Bashkir, Tatar, and Kirghiz had 
been transported to the Yakut region in the late 19% century and 
continued similar activities there in well organized gangs which 
rivaled their Yakut counterparts “with such insolent craftiness 
that they first reduced the local horse-thieves to complete dis- 
couragement and finally roused the deadly hatred of the peaceful 
residents, who suffered through no fault of their own’. 
Livestock theft — by legal or illegal means — throughout Inner 
Asia was dealt with in a variety of ways, reflecting social, eco- 
nomic and religious influence. While legal theft fell within socially 
acceptable and legal parameters, true livestock theft remained a 
criminal act subject to prosecution under the laws of a tribe or 
state as well as subject to communal condemnation. Government 
corruption, sometimes in direct participation and at others oper- 
ating in the form of bribes or rewards, made it abundantly clear 
that various degrees of punishment could be purchased. The legal 
use of substitutes for certain penalties, whether in the form of 
fines or ransom, further legitimized the concept that punishment 
was negotiable. Taking ethnic affiliation under consideration in 
terms of the application of law meant that there was no unifor- 


57 Kaarsberg, p. 51. 

58 Priklonskii, p. 53; Wise translation, pp. 6-7, EA 
59 Priklonskii, p. 53; Wise translation, p. 7, E-5. 

60 Priklonskii, p. 53; Wise translation, p. 7, E-5. 
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| | 

mity of treatment or punishment. Thus, the boundaries of crimi- 
nality, even regarding livestock theft, were not rigid but elastic, 
stretched ‘or contracted often to reflect social status or ethnic 
affiliation] When large multinational states applied legal formulas 
based on ethnicity, these same laws acted in a way to maintain 
ethnic division and sometimes derision by the majority in what 
could be called “separate and unequal”, fueling ethnic tension that 
had been exacerbated by historical, economic and occupational 
precedence over the centuries of complex Inner Asian interrela- 
tionships with neighboring states. 


| APPENDIX 
| 


Selected | ples of Livestock Theft and Punishments under 
| Three Mongolian Legal Codes 





Mongol-Oirat Regulations of 1640 





LIVESTOCK STOLEN | PUNISHMENT 

| 
] camel | | fine: 15 nines of livestock 
1 gelding or 1 stallion fine: 10 nines of livestock 
l mare . fine: 8 nines of livestock 


1 cow, a 2 year-old colt, or fine: 6 nines of livestock 
asheep | 


| 


| 
Qalq-a jirum 1709 
LIVESTOCK STOLEN PUNISHMENT 





animals stolen from herds confiscation of all property 
of Gegen or monastery, 
from Prince, Princess or 


Qan 
animals stolen from herds fine: 12 nines of male livestock and 
of monks | 14 nines of female livestock 


taking illegal possession of fine: 1 nine of livestock 
stray or lost livestock 
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Steppe Regulations of 1789 








LIVESTOCK STOLEN PUNISHMENT 

theft of more than 30 imprisonment, followed by strangu- 
horses lation 

theft of 20-30 horses the above punishment is mitigated 
theft of 2 horses exile for thief; accomplices receive 


90-100 strokes of the whip 
theft of less than 4 sheep 80-100 strokes of the whip 


theft of pig or dog fine: 5 head of livestock 
theft of goose, duck, or fine: 1 two year old ox plus com- 
chicken pensation for the animals stolen 
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The Gilgit Manuscript of the Samadhiràja Satra 


| by 


' ANDREW SKILTON 
(Cardiff University) 


| 
In 1931 a local inhabitant of Gilgit made a discovery of great mo- 
ment for the discipline of Buddhist textual studies. Casual forag- 
ing for firewood Or, according to some, for birch-bark folios to 
use as roof caulking, from a series of ancient mounds that had 
already been plundered for the same purpose, was a common 
way for local cowherds grazing their cattle in the area to spend 
their time.! Eventually, under the larger central mound, one such 
forager chanced upon well preserved remains of what was proba- 
bly a small Buddhist monastic library. The manuscripts filled a 
box, which was quickly removed for safekeeping and very likely 
for profit News of this truly exceptional find soon spread, the 
British explorer Aurel Stein being the first European on the scene, 
and the major part of the manuscripts were eventually acquired, 
by a variety of avenues and parties, to be preserved for posterity. 
Although folios from this collection are deposited in a number of 
institutions around the world, the great bulk are now held by the 
National ‚Archive in New Delhi? Collectively manuscripts from 
this sourée are known as ‘the Gilgit manuscripts’ and for present 


| ! 

1 The alarming roof-caulking motive is recounted in K. Jettmar, "The Gilgit 
Manuscripts: Discovery by Instalments', Journal of Central Asia 4 (1981), 
pp. 1-18. (The substance of the present article is derived from A. Skilton, 
doctoral thesis: "The Samddhirdja Sutra: a study incorporating a critical 
edition and translation! of Chapter 17, Oxford 1997.) 

Gilgit Materials are also held in Bombay, London, Paris, Poona, Rome, 
Srinagar and Ujjain. Sée O. von Hinüber, ‘Die Bedeutung des Handschrif- 
tenfundes bei Gilgit’, in F. Steppat, ed., XXI. Deutscher Orientalistentag: 
Ausgewählte Vorträge, (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Ge- 
sellschaft: Supplement, 5), Wiesbaden 1983, pp. 48—49 for a brief sum- 
mary or this disposition. 
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purposes references to the Gilgit ‘manuscripts’ or ‘collection’ are 
to the total body of materials recovered from this original source.? 
The Gilgit manuscripts have inevitably been the subject of con- 
siderable attention, not least because they preserve texts in some 
cases either known only from relatively late Nepalese sources or 
known only from Tibetan and Chinese translations. A terminus 
ante quem of 630 C.E. for the collection has been suggested on 
palaeographic grounds by von Hinüber, who argues that one of 
the scripts employed in the collection became obsolete in the 
Gilgit region by this date.* Gilgit manuscripts thus give us insights 
into these texts as circulated in the 6th century C.E.. Our interest 
is further enhanced when a Gilgit ms. records a distinct recension 
of a given text, as is the case with the Samadhirdja Sutra. The 
collection in its entirety is not catalogued, although the latest and 
most thorough description of the larger part was published by 
von Hinüber in 1979.° The same author, almost ten years later, 
declined to offer an exact figure for the number of texts pre- 
served, even in the Delhi holding alone. Remarking upon recent 
progress in the identification of Gilgit material, he suggests that 
there are something in the region of 50 titles represented in the 
collection, if one treats all the avaddna stories as a single title.® 


3 Although the full story of this process, in so far as it is known, has not 
been related in any one place, it is not the purpose of the present article 
to do so. The reader is referred to the following for the circumstances of 
the initial discovery: S. Lévi, ‘Notes sur les manuscrits Sanscrits prove- 
nant de Bamiyan (Afghanistan) et de Gilgit (Cachemire)’, Journal Asiati- 
que 220 (1932) pp. 1-45. 

4 Von Hinuber, 1983, pp. 47-66. 

5 O. von Hinuber, ‘Die Erforschung der Gilgit-Handschriften’, Nachrichten 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen, I. Phil.-hist. Kl. Jg. 1979, 
Nr. 12 pp. 327-360, supplements: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft Band 130, Heft 2 (1980) pp. *25*—*26*, Zerischrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft Band 131, Heft 2 (1981) 
pp. *9*—*11*. These publications cover the New Delhi and Srinagar hol- 
dings only. Earlier handlists of the New Delhi holdings are given in: 
L. Chandra, "A Note on the Gilgit Manuscripts’, Journal of the Oriental 
Institute (Baroda), 9 (1960) pp. 135-140, and L. Chandra, ‘Unpublished 
Gilgit Fragment of the Prätimoksasütra’, Wiener Zeitschrift für die 
Kunde Sud- und Ost-asiens 4 (1960) pp. 1-13; and P. V. Bapat, ‘Gilgit 
Manuscripts and Numerical Symbols’, Journal of the Oriental Institute 
Baroda) 11 (1961-1962) pp. 127-131. 

6 ‘Buddhism in Gilgit Between India and Central Asia’, in The Countries of 
South Asia: Boundaries, Extensions, and Interrelations, ed. P. Gaeffke 
and D. A. Utz, Philadelphia 1988, pp. 40-48. 
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The ms: of the Samädhiräja Sutra from Gilgit has been dis- 
cussed in a variety of ways and circumstances. The first descrip- 
tion, and we should be entitled to assume the most reliable, is 
that given by N. Dutt in his edition of the Samadhirdja Sutra." 
Unfortunately this description is inadequate, and has been supple- 
mented by descriptions, from Schopen and Matsumura.® The pur- 
pose of the present article is to present a comprehensive and 
detailed account of the Gilgit ms. of the Samadhiràja Sutra, 
thereby clarifying the nature and extent of this particular manu- 
script and correcting a miscellaneous sprinkling of incorrect data 
that has been already published i in connection with it. This atten- 
tion is further justified by virtue of the manuscript being sole 
witness of a distinct recension of the text, and also of great antiq- 
uity. ; 

| 


| Publication history 


The Gilgit Samddhirdja Sütra is catalogued by the New Delhi 
National Archive as Serial Number 46 of the Gilgit collection.? It 
has been published in facsimile by R. Vira and L. Chandra (1974), 
although, as others’ have found, the quality of reproduction is 
poor, to the point of illegibility, i in many places.!? The text of this 
same huscript is also published in a 'critical' edition by Dutt 
and S a (1941— 1954), although many, and in some cases im- 
portant, features of the manuscript are 'suppressed'.!! Another 
edition was produced under the editorship of Vaidya (1961), al- 
though this is explicitly derived from Dutt's work, with occasional 


"N. Dutt, and V. S. N. Sharma, eds. Gilgit Manuscripts. vol. I, part 1 Shri- 
nagar 1941, parts 2—3 Calcutta 1953 and 1954. 

8 G. Schópen, ‘SukhävatI as a Generalised Religious Goal in Sanskrit Ma- 
häyäna Satra Literature’, Indo-Iranian Journal 19 (1977) pp. 177—210 
(Appendix II, pp. 207fi) and H Matsumura, ‘Marginalia to the Sanskrit 
Fragments of Some Buddhist Texts’, Central Asiatic Journal 37 (1993) 
pp. 120-149. 

9 O.von IHinüber, 1979, 5: 348. As I shall discuss below, a fragment of the 
final folio of this ms. has been identifed amongst leaves in Serial 50. 

10 Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts (facsimile edition = FE), ed. R. Vira and 
L. Chandra. Sata-Pitaka Series, vol. 10 (9). New Delhi, 1974. 

li op. cit. note 7. I assume this suppression is inadvertant, and derives from 
an indifference to certain text critical issues on the part of the editors. 
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‘improvements’ from the new editor which include the almost 
complete removal of the critical apparatus supplied by Dutt.!? In 
1975 Matsunami prepared a new critical edition of the first 7 
chapters of the text, in which readings from the Gilgit ms. were 
given in a separate register from those of the three Nepalese mss. 
which he also used.!? However, despite this more scrupulous ap- 
proach, Matsunami does not indicate where the Gilgit ms. is bro- 
ken, although breakage accounts for the loss of circa one third 
of these chapters; nor does he record its punctuation, which on 
occasion is significantly at variance with that of the Nepalese 
mss. It was not until the publication of Ciippers’ edition and 
translation of chapter 9 of the text (1990), in which a diplomatic 
transcription of the Gilgit ms. is set in parallel to the author's 
edition of the Nepalese recension, that scholarship had access to 
a reliable record of the exact content of any part of this Gilgit 
manuscript.’ In the meantime, I have been informed by Dr. 
C. P. Sinha, Director of the K. P. Jayaswal Institute, Patna, that Dr. 
5. R. Bharati is preparing the text of the Samädhiräja Sūtra for 
publication by that institute. 15 


12 P. L. Vaidya, Samadhirüjasütra, Darbhanga 1961. Apparently without 
irony, Vaidya describes his editorial treatment of Dutt’s work as a matter 
of making “such modifications as they (sic) seemed to be necessary in 
view of modern trends in textual criticism” (p.L). 

13 S. Matsunami, ed. Samddhirdja sutra Taisho Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyö, Me- 
moirs of Taisho University, The Departments of Buddhism and Literature, 
60 (1975), pp. 244-188 (= SRS, chapters 1-4); 61 (1976), pp. 796-761 (= 
SRS, chapters 5-7). This gives the Sanskrit text only. The 3 Nepalese 
mss. employed are those held in the Tokyo University Library. See S. Mat- 
sunami, A Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS in the Tokyo University Li- 
brary, Tokyo 1965, items 424, 425, and 426. 

14 C. Cuppers, The IXth Chapter of the Samddhirdjasitra — A text critical 
contribution to the study of Mahdydna sütras, Stuttgart 1990. This gives 
the text and translation of ch.9. The edited text is based on a dozen 
Nepalese mss. from the NGMPP archive. In my own work on chs. 1 and 
17 of the text (see note 1) I have followed the example of Cüppers. It 
should be noted that the exemplary study of C. Regamey — Three Chap- 
ters from the Samadhirdjasitra, (originally published Warsaw 1938) re- 
printed New Delhi 1990, (text and translation of chs. 8, 19 and 22) — could 
not utilise the Gilgit ms. as it was unknown to the author at that time. 

15 Private communication, 19. 9. 1995. 
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History of the Gilgit Samädhiräja Satra ms. 


The recent history of d Gilgit Samddhirdja Sutra has been ob- 
scured by a statement that has subsequently been taken to mean 
rather more than I suspect was intended by its author. In the 
introduction to his edition, Dutt remarks that this ms. was “dis- 
covered in two instalments”, although he offers no clarification 
of what this means or how it came to be.!® It should be noted 
immediately that the folios of the ms. are indeed divided into two 
sections, insofar as 58 folios covering the first chapters up to and 
including the first partiof ch. 17 are badly damaged and have lost 
their folio numbers, while the remaining 104 folios are complete, 
disregarding minor damage, and do retain folio numbers. These 
physical differences appear to support the inference that these 
two sections, of what is otherwise clearly a single ms., suffered 
different conditions of deposition and/or recovery. 

Schopen, in his own description of this ms. in which he seeks 
to correct inadequacies in Dutt’s description, takes up Dutt's 
statement and takes it'to mean that the ms. survives in two parts 
which were found at separate times. He then refers to Kaul 
Shastri’s notice of an excavation conducted at Gilgit in 1938 
which recovered further mss., and suggests that this may account 
for the discovery of the second portion of the Gilgit Samadhiräja 
Sütra.!’ However, Shastri's own notice of this excavation explains 
that he had unearthed a much smaller cache of mss. on that occa- 
sion.? For this find von Hinüber lists three copies of the Samgh- 
dta Sutra, a section of the Saddharmapundarika Sütra, a palm- 
leaf ms. and a number of unidentified fragments. Kaul Shastris 
own notice of these finds is unclear. He lists four complete mss.: 
three birch-bark mss. of the Samghäta Sitra, and one palm leaf 
ms. of the ‘Aryadharma’;’® and from an unspecified number of 


16 1941, p.i. 

17 Schopén 1977, p. 207. Matsumura, 1993, p. 134, seeking to correct errors 
in Schopen’s description of the ms. (while introducing more of his own!) 
merely reasserts Dutt’s statement without justification or clarification. 

18 Kaul Shastri, 1939; Jettmar 1981; von Hinuber 1983, p. 48 

19 The text described as Äryadharma was identified by C. Tripathi as the 
Sarvadharmagunavyühardjastitra, and this identification, along with a 
description of the complete text from its Tibetan translation has been 
e by J.-U. Hartmann: 'Studies on the Gilgit Texts: The Sarvadhar- 
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‘torn leaves’ and ‘fragmentary mss.’, four pieces: from the Maha- 
mäyürt, a grammar text, the Kharanddanydsa, and from a Pañ- 
catantra-type book of fables. He summarises his description of 
these finds: “the number of manuscripts as found above comes 
to six, the former being complete and the rest in fragments" (p. 5), 
although there appears to be an inconsistency in his own num- 
bers. These are the mss. all now held in Srinagar and do not in- 
clude any part of a Samädhirdja Sūtra ms.2° Explanation of 
Dutt's "two instalments" requires further investigation. 

The two instalments might be taken as a reference to other 
circumstances reported by Dutt, when he mentions that the mss. 
from the Gilgit find were taken from Gilgit to Srinagar in at least 
two instalments. He records that his first access to any part of the 
collection was to examine in 1932 a group of five mss. removed to 
Srinagar, while the remainder of the collection was still in Gilgit, 
where it was regarded as "inaccessible".?! Dutt nowhere lists 
these five, but one can reasonably infer their identity from the five 
Gilgit mss. which he describes in articles in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly over the next 6 years, viz.: Ajitasena Sutra, Bhaisajya- 
guru Sūtra, Sarvatathägatädhisthänasattävalokana-buddhakset- 
rasandarsanavyüha Sūtra, Ekddasamukha nama Hrdaya and 
Avalokitesvarahayägrivadhärant (together), and a vinaya text.” 
Since neither part of the Samädhirdja Satra was amongst these 
five, this too cannot account for Dutt's remark. By his account 
the collection then “remained locked up for 6 or 7 years in the 
Government Records Department till the assumption of office by 
the present Prime Minister Dewan Bahadur Gopalswami Ayy- 
angar, a man with determination and a definite policy”. Dutt was 
asked by him to edit material from this collection in 1938.7? 

We do know that the original Gilgit library was broken up when 
first discovered, and that two sizeable sections circulated in pri- 
vate hands for some time before being acquired for the purposes 


magunavythardjasitra’, in Dharmadita Mélanges offerts au Vénérable 
Thich Huyén-Vi, Paris 1997. 

20 von Hinuber, 1988. 

21 N. Dutt Indian Historical Quarterly 8 (1932) p. 98. 

22 Indian Historical Quarterly: 8 (1932) pp. 91-110 and 342-350; 9 (1933) 
pp. 227—236 and 567-576; 12 (1936) pp. 109—120; 14 (1938) pp. 409—424). 

23 Dutt (1939) Preface, p.i. 
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of scholarship. Could it be that the Samädhirädja Sutra ms. was 
divided between the New Delhi collection and either of these, 
thus prompting Dutt's remark? 

We can; dismiss from consideration the circumstances revealed 
by P. V. Bapat relating to the second most sizeable section of the 
Gilgit collection.“ Bapat mentions that a certain Capt. M. A. Shah, 
a Signals lofficer of Lahore, was in 1940 trying to sell a collection 
of c.375 fo olios from birch bark mss., including material from the 
Gilgit find.” Jettmar links this information with local reports 
from Gilgit that a proportion of the mss. were retained by local 
officials and taken to Bunt, “the main garrison of the Kashmiri 
troops”, after the war, and it seems reasonable to assume that 
it was these to which Dutt referred as follows: "The Wazir of 
Gilgit took charge [of the finds] but before he could bring them 
into his custody a substantial portion of the manuscripts and all 
the painted covers had passed into the hands of adventurers.”?7 
While the vicissitudes of this second collection might easily ac- 
count for the poor condition of the ‘second instalment’ of the 
SRS, we rule out the possibility that it was included amongst 
these mss. for they were purchased by the Pakistan Government 
in 1946, and were certainly not a part of the New Delhi collection 
when inspected by Bapat i in 1960 although he records a catalogue 
entry there for the Samddhirdja Sütra with 159 folios, i.e. the 
entire New Delhi ms. 2 


24 P.V.Bapat, 'Another Valuable Collection of Buddhist Sanskrit Manu- 

scripts), Journal of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 30 (1949) 
pp. 2411-258. 

25 Assuming that these all came from Gilgit, they amounted to c. 20% of 
the total find. Apparently Shah described the folios in his possession as 
constituting ‘two collections’ of c. 275 and c. 100 folios respectively, al- 
though the basis of this distinction appears to have been folio size alone, 
and both sizes and both scripts represented amongst them are to be found 
in the ‘Gilgit collection (v. Bapat 1949). Bapat indignantly tells us that 
Captain Shah had already turned down an offer of & 1500 pounds from 
the British Museum for these valuable leaves, in Bapat’s view “a very 
fancy-price”. In Lokesh Chandra’s account of his own exertions to acquire 
these same mss. the number of folios has expanded to 1500 (Chandra 
1960, p. 135). 

26 J 1981, p. 7. | 

27 Dutt 1939, Preface, p.i. 

28 Bapat 961-1962. Serial 46 of the New Delhi collection has 162 folios and 
the difference in the Number of folios reported by Bapat is not explained. 
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Similar certainty can be adduced in relation to the third sizea- 
ble collection from Gilgit, consisting of 34 folios now held at the 
Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. This was purchased from Kash- 
mir in 1936. Although the contents are not yet fully identified, it 
does not contain any leaves from the SRS.” 

A number of textbooks record the probably associated miscon- 
ception that the Gilgit ms. contains only the first 16 chapters of 
the SRS.?? How this misconception arose is not clear, since Dutt 
explains in the introduction to his edition that the first portion 
recovered in 1931 was that of Chs.17-39. Moreover, although the 
first volume of his edition of the SRS, published in 1941, con- 
tained the first 16 chapters only, he had followed this with the 
remaining two volumes covering the subsequent chapters in 1953 
and 1954. This misunderstanding has already been pointed out by 
Schopen (1977) and Matsumura (1993), but not explained. I con- 
sider it likely that this misconception may have arisen from the 
assumption that Dutt's first volume contained the entirety of the 
material covered by the Gilgit ms., an assumption allowed a 
longer life than it deserved by the delay before the publication a 
dozen years later of the 2nd and 8rd volumes of Dutt’s edition. 
Subsequent clarification was then hindered as a result of the em- 
bargo by the Government of Kashmir between 1947 and 1961 on 
publication of any research on the Gilgit mss. held in New Delhi. 
Originally held in Srinagar Museum, they had been removed for 
safe-keeping to the National Archives in New Delhi “when Kash- 
mir was raided by mountainous tribes in 1947"?! 


29 These folios have been published in transcription by S. Sengupta, 'Frag- 
ments from Buddhist Texts', in Buddhist Studies in India, ed. R. Pandeya, 
Delhi 1975, pp. 137—208, and von Hinuber 1979, pp. 331—332. The general 
atmosphere of private enterprise that accompanied the manuscript disco- 
very at Gilgit is aptly assessed by Sengupta, referring to the Ujjain collec- 
tion: "The odd assortment of the folios leads one to form the opinion that 
whosoever had sold them, probably could not read them nor had any idea 
about the intrinsic value of the complete texts but knew that such type of 
manuscripts have a market value to the connoisseures and so picked up 
most haphazardly a few leaves from the different texts and sold them to 
different people, obviously to get more money, thus doing a great harm to 
the scholarly world. Or he might have collected them in fragments only as 
we find now. But the prior surmise seems to be more possible.” p. 137. 

30 e.g. L. Renou, and J. Fillozat, L'Inde Classique, Paris vol. 1 1947 and 2 
1953; vol. 2, p. 370. 

3l Bapat 1961-1962, p. 127. 
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Since we have now exhausted recorded circumstances which 
might have justified Dutt’s ‘discovery in two instalments’, it seems 
therefore; that we must conclude that Dutt’s statement indicates 
no more than that the folios of the manuscript were divided into 
two parts and that these two parts were bundled separately be- 
fore identification — an understandable circumstance, since the 
folio numbers of the ‘second instalment’ are entirely missing, but 
could have been assigned together on the basis of common physi- 
cal characteristics. The ‘first instalment’ might then be no more 
than the section of the ms. that was easily organised and iden- 
tified by the cataloguer, and was perhaps never even. ‘shuffled’ or 
scattered throughout the collection as a manuscript without folio 
numbers'can so easily be. This suggestion is partially confirmed 
by Dutt’ s'remark that the Wazir of Gilgit “got the mss. in bundles 
of jumbled leaves with several lost or damaged”. Dutt's sugges- 
tion that. they were found in two instalments probably indicates 
that Dutt himself found them in two separate bundles, and the 
discovery he mentions is better understood as ‘identification’, i.e. 
a discovery taking place within his study walls rather than ‘on the 
ground’. The size and content of the two instalments of the SRS 
can be determined by|the series of Arabic numbers pencilled by 
the string hole of each when they were first catalogued upon ac- 
cession.?? The distribution of the contents of these two instal- 
ments is!summarised in tabular format at the end of this article. 


| \ 
Description of the e characteristics of the manuscript** 


The New Delhi ms. catalogued as Serial 46 consists of 162 folios 
from an original total of 177.99 These correspond to SE 2461 — 


l 


Dutt 1939, Preface, pi. 

These are visible on the microfilm, but not in FE. 

The following description has been greatly facilitated by the loan from 
Prof. J. Braarvig of aset of splendidly clear photographic prints made 
from à microfilm of the mss. which I designate by the siglum M. These 
prints|allowed me to see the ms. properly for the first time and I am 
pleased to take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Prof. Braarvig. 
35 "It contains about 165 leaves, of which several are broken or lost." Dutt, 
1941 p.i. As already noted, Bapat (1961—1962) counted 159 folios. I pre- 
sent my own calculations of the full number of folios below. 


GEF 
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2783°° in Vira and Chandra's facsimile edition (FE). The manu- 
script is written on birch bark, like all but one ms. recovered from 
the site, and measures 37.6 by 6.8 cm.?” It is written in 5, 6, 7, 8 
and 9 lines per side, and the distribution of lines is irregular. The 
number of lines per side is not consistently increased: 


folios with 5 lines: ff. 3—5 

folios with 6 lines: ff. 6— 18, 77a 

folios with 7 lines: ff. 22b -27, 28b-65; 75b-76, 77b—84a; 88b— 
89a; 90b, 95, 97-165 

folios with 8 lines: ff. 19—22a, 28a, 66-”7ba, 84b—88a; 89b-90a, 
91—94, 96, 166—169 

folios with 9 lines: f. 170 


The ms. has a single string hole on left hand side. The original 
numbering on the obverse of the folios is visible from f.65 (FE 
2579) onwards. There are some 14 folios missing altogether: 1—2, 
40-41, 63, 153-155, 171-176 (see Table B for correlation of FE 
plate nos., folio nos. and Dutt's ed.). There is severe damage on 
the left hand side of the first 60 folios resulting in the loss of 
about one third of that section of the text. 

The first section or 'instalment', i.e. the first bundle examined 
by Dutt, apparently consisted of 104 folios (ff. 64—170,98 less 
ff. 153-155), 17 of which, i.e. ff.65—81?? show limited damage on 
the left hand side on the upper edge of the obverse, which is 
clearly continuous with the more extensive damage to the second 
‘instalment’. This suggests that damage to the ms. preceded its 
division into two instalments. This first section includes a single 
folio (64, FE 2577-2578) damaged both on the left and right hand 
sides. This instalment was numbered in pencil from 1 to 104 (in 
reverse order to its original numbering) on the reverse of each 
folio by the cataloguer. The section includes material from chap- 
ter 17 through to chapter 39. 


36 Not 2784, as stated in Cüppers, p. xiii. FE omits f. 768, which should lie 
between 2600 and 2601, thus creating an odd number of plates (see table 
below). 

97 These dimensions are calculated from the photographic plate reproduced 
in Dutt's edition. I have found no other source for the dimensions of this 
ms. 

38 FE 2577-2783. 

39 FE 2579-2611 
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The second 'instalment' examined by Dutt consisted of 58 folios 
(ff. 3-62," less ff. 40-41), all showing damage to the left hand 
side resulting i in the loss of up to one third of the text on the most 
severely damaged leaves. Folio 57 (FE 2565-2566) is the first in 
which the entire length, of the leaf survives, albeit with significant 
damage in the upper left hand corner of the obverse. This damage 
is reduced on successive leaves until f. 80, which is the final leaf 
in which the script is affected, by this point by nothing more than 
a nick out of the upper edge. Because the folios of this second 
instalment lack their original numbers, those pencilled in by the 
cataloguer on the obverse do not follow the proper order of the 
folios.*! 


, | 
The final folio and colophon of the Gilgit ms. 


A fragment of the final folio of this ms. has been identified 
amongst other fragments catalogued as Serial no. 50, and has 
been published by Matsumura.* The original folio number is 
missing, but my calculations below show that this was folio 177. 
This folid is marked in pencil on the obverse as item 2 in Serial 
50. It contains 9 lines of text on the obverse, of which the first 
two are the conclusion to Ch. 39, but the prepared edge at the 
bottom of this side is not visible in either reproduction used, and 
so it is not possible to say at present that this folio contained 9 
lines only. Matsumura ‘does not publish dimensions for this frag- 
ment, so that it cannot be compared to adjacent folios. The re- 
verse contains 7 lines of text, of which 5 are from the final chap- 
ter, and 2 from the colophon. 

The following is the colophon, read from the reverse of the 


fragment, 11.5 - 7:4 


40 FE 2461 - 2576; corresponding largely to chs.1—16, with some folios from 
ch. 17. ! 

41 See Table B for clarification. 

42 Matsumura, 1993, pp. 134—137. 

43 Serial 60 is not reprotluced in FE, and I am again indebted to Prof. 
J. Braarvig for the loan of photographic prints from his microfilm. In my 
transcription, .. > and <... indicate broken edges; ® is the standard punc- 
tuation mark used in this ms.; the final line shows the standard punctua- 
tion for chapter ends. | 

| 
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... >träh sadevamänusäsuragandharva$ ca loko bhagavato<... 
. >m vilikhyedam yan maya punyuparjitaft e tenäham 
kusa< ... 
... >)) ®: )) 


General characteristics of the Gilgit ms. 


The script is that described as upright Gupta script and catego- 
rised by Sander as Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I. The mansucript is well 
written in a consistent hand, although the size of the script is 
reduced dramatically from that in the early folios. The distinction 
between s and s is clear in the micro-film, but not so in FE. Initial 
vocalic r- is written ri-, whereas within words -ri- is characteristi- 
cally written as -r-. After °& at the end of verse lines, it often 
punctuates with visarga. It employs an aksara reminiscent of nä 
to indicate anusvdra or °m (with virdma) at the end of verse 
lines, and the copyist occasionally confuses this with nd. The 
stroke reminiscent of “4 is used elsewhere with ¢° and n° to indi- 
cate virdma. I have not found jihvdmiliya or upadhmaniya in 
this manuscript. Anusvära is used for any nasal except the retro- 
flex or dental The nasal is occasionally doubled, e.g. °namm 
amitra® (ch.17, verse 118a). The labial sonant and the labial 
semivowel are distinct, but occasionally b? is written for v^, e.g. 
prabrajt, (ch. 17, verse 51d). 

There are no chapter colophons, and hence no chapter titles in 
this manuscript, and since the colophon is only fragmentary, we 
do not know the title used for this unique recension as a whole. 
Chapter endings are marked with double danda framing two con- 
centric circles, usually with a visarga-like mark inside the right 
hand danda. The chapter divisions only partially correspond to 
those provided in Dutt. 


44 Incorrectly transcribed as punyupojita in Matsumura 1993, p. 135. 
4b L. Sander, Paldographisches zu den Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner 


Turfansammlung Stuttgart 1968. 
46 See Table A. 
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The opening folios of the Gilgit ms. 


Unfortundtely the Gilgit ms. is missing a number of leaves from 
the beginning of the text.” The first surviving (and identified) 
folio of the Gilgit SRS [plate 2461 in FE] begins at a point in the 
text corresponding to 10.3 (= page 10, line 3) in Dutt’s edition. 
Prior to this Dutt has reconstructed the beginning of the sūtra, 
presumably from his two Nepalese mss. although he does not 
indicate that this is so. He has included the Candrapradipa Sto- 
tra, a fo n verse praise of the SRS, as part of the Gilgit text 
although the only evidence for this composition comes from the 
Nepalese imss., and he has relegated an additional 35 verses that 
circulate jwith this stotra in some Nepalese mss. to a footnote. 
In addition he includes circa 825 aksara of reconstructed prose 
material assumed lost from the niddna on these folios. 

Since the left hand edge of the folios up to f.64 was damaged 
so that the first folio to survive with its number intact is 64 (ex- 
cept in part for folio 58), the number of the first surviving folio is 
not immediately apparent. This difficulty is overcome by counting 
back from the first folio with a surviving folio number (64), and 
checking that the text|of the un-numbered folios is continuous. 
Where it is not we can calculate the number and position of miss- 
ing folios! The first folio with a partially surviving number is 58 — 
plates 2567-2568 in the facsimile edition. Reading through the 
text reveals that folios are missing between plates 2534 and 2535. 
The missing passage corresponds to pages 128.13 to 137.5 of 
Dutt’s edition. We must assume that Dutt had reconstructed this 
passage from his Nepalese mss. (although he does not indicate 
that he has done so) on the basis that, without this passage, the 
chapter concerned, the Purapravesa or ‘Entrance into the City’, 
lacks any' account of the Buddha's entry into the city of Rajagrha, 
the subject of the chapter. The missing passage is equivalent to 
34 verses, and, since adjacent folios contain on average 16 verses 
each, one can assume; that two folios are missing at this point. 
These were ff.40-41. : 


47 This logs is of particular relevance to determining whether or not this 
recension of the SRS was transmitted with the Candrapradtpastotra at 
its head. See my ‘The Samadhirdja Sutra and the Candrapradtpastotra”, 
forthco Ä 
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We can therefore deduce that the number of the first surviving 
folio of our ms. will be the product of subtracting from the 
number of the first numbered folio the sum of the number of 
surviving folios that precede this, and the number of any missing 
folios. The number of folios that survive preceding f.58 is 53; the 
number of folios missing from this sequence is 2; therefore the 
number of the first surviving folio is 58-(53 + 2)= f.3. We can 
therefore be sure that there are two folios missing from the begin- 
ning. 


Missing final folios of the Gilgit ms. 


I estimate that 6 folios are lost from the end of the ms. prior to 
the final fragmentary folio (Serial 50), calculating as follows: The 
final complete folio (f.170; FE 2782-2783) is the first 9 line folio 
(the colophon fragment also contains 9 lines). Of the 18 lines to 
this folio, 12 contain material from chapter 39, up to and including 
item 34, i.e. 10% by volume of the text of this chapter.** The total 
chapter (on the basis of comparison with the Chinese translation 
of Narendrayasas“” and the Nepalese mss.) was therefore proba- 
bly written in c.120 lines. If we subtract from this total those lines 
accounted for by ff. 170 and the colophon fragment, i.e. 14 lines, 
we can assume that the remaining 106 lines were distributed equ- 
ally across lost folios whose number can be determined by divid- 
ing the latter figure by the number of lines per folio, Le. 106 by 
18. The result is the figure of 5.9. The discrepancy of 0.1 (the 
equivalent of less than 2 lines of text) can be attributed to the 
effect of the string holes, which do not affect the lines of text 
used in FE 2783.” (Note that Chandra estimates, without explana- 
tion, that there are 6 folios in toto missing from the end of the 


48 The penultimate chapter of the SRS consists of a glossary explaining a 
series of c. 300 terms that are listed in chapter 1. In my own edition of 
this chapter (in preparation) I have numbered each item for ease of refe- 
rence. Item 34 is: tatra katard upapattisamtustih / yadidam sarvopapat- 
tisv andsvddanatd. 

Yueh teng san mei ching, Taisho 639 (XV) pp. 549a-620a. 

Other variables not here considered are variations in the writing of cha- 
racters, the possibility of some minor difference in the text transmitted, 
or that the final folio(s) may have been written with 10 lines. 
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ms.?!) The total number of folios for the complete ms. can be 
determined by adding this figure to the number of the final folio 
of Serial 46 (i.e. f. 170) and the colophon fragment, i.e. 171 plus 6, 
giving 177 folios. Folios are also missing from the body of Serial 
46, the number determined by subtracting the number of folios in 
this serial from the number given on the final folio here, i.e. 170 
minus 162, giving 8. Since this figure includes the 2 folios esti- 
mated as lost from the beginning, we can calculate that there are 
some 6 los missing from the body of the text (see Table B). 


| Chapter divisions of the Gilgit ms. 

I have already indicated that Dutt’s edition of the Samadhirdja 
Sutra is equate, particularly insofar as it suppresses impor- 
tant fea of the Gilgit ms. I do not intend to engage in a de- 
tailed analysis of the general shortcomings of the edition, espe- 
cially since they have already been well analysed in kind by Scho- 
pen Pi However, Dutt’s! treatment of chapter divisions begs clarifi- 
cation, not least because Schopen draws attention to problems in 
this area| without fully resolving them.® In fact, the chapter divi- 
sions of the Gilgit ms. provide some of the strongest evidence 
that this ms. records a distinct recension of the sutra, since they 
are at considerable variance from those of the Nepalese recen- 
sions. | 

The following table correlates the chapter divisions of the Gilgit 
ms. with the plates in FE. It also correlates these with the chapter 
divisions.of Dutt, who, with the exception of the absence of divi- 
sion between chapters 20 and 21, fails to record any of these 
divergences. 54 It should be E ee that the Gilgit ms. does 
not number or name its chapters. The loss of a significant portion 
of the text in the early folios may also mean that original chapter 
divisions} there have been lost. Therefore the numbers provided 
51 FE, p. 1. 
52 Schopen 1977, Appendix III, "Dutt e edition of the Bhaisajyaguru-sitra’. 
53 op. cit Appendix II. | 
54 also omits’ ‘any reference to these divergences in his edition 


of ters 1 to 7. In my discussion I refer to chapters by the numbers 
assigned them in Dutt’s edition 
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here for the chapter divisions of the Gilgit ms. are for the purpose 
of identification only, and it is not assumed that these numbers 
reflect a system of numbering known to the copyist of this ms. 
Since the punctuation of the ms. is used to mark the end of the 
chapters, my reference to Dutt is to the end of the specified chap- 
ter. Thus, 1 in the right-hand column refers to the end of Dutt's 
first chapter. 


Gilgit 


Ree qo00-1CO»QURA wh 


m C 


12 


18 
14 
15 
16 


17 


18 
19 


broken 


SSSRSRRENES 


BESS BASAR 


<broken> f177a3 
<broken> f.177b.4/6 


2630.1 
2631.2 
2632.2 
2633.5 
2635.7 
2637.1 
2639.6 
2640.7 
2642.2 
2667.2 
2659.2 
2664. 1 
2693.1 
2703.1 
2716.7 
2740.7 
2747.3 


[missing] 


2762.3 
2771.6 
2774.8 
2782.4 
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' A Correlation of folios of the Gilgit ms. 

1 | 
The following table shows the correspondence between the 
plates in the Facsimile Edition (column FE), the original folio 
numbers (column ff.), Dutt’s edition, and the Arabic numbers pen- 
cilled o nto the folios by the cataloguer, which are still visible on 
the microfilm (column| M). In the concordance table in the Fac- 
simile Edition folio nog. are not supplied, and damaged plates are 
corre with their theoretical starting point in Dutt, a point in 
the text often several lines removed from what is actually visible 
in each folio in its present state. The Facsimile Edition also omits 
f.76a, with the result from 2601 onwards the plate numbers 
cited as the obverse o each leaf are in fact the reverse. I have 
corrected these peculia ities and also indicated the folios that are 
missing from the manuscript. Folio numbers in square brackets 
represent the numbers of folios present in the ms. but from which 
the number itself is lost. Folio numbers preceded by an asterisk 
represent folios that are missing altogether. 


- -a be mn rem rn = m a — 
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Table B 
FE ff. Dutt M FE ff. Dutt M 


+] 2523 Du 982 39 
+2 2525 [35] 102.11 40 
43 2527 [36] 106.13 41 
44 2529 [37] 110.15 42 
2465 [b] 12.7 45 2531 [38] 115.5 23 
46 2533 [39] 1233 7 

47 

48 


2473 [9] 194 49 2535 [42] 187.5 13 
2475 [10] 20.13 50 2537 [43] 141.3 14 
2477 [11] 229 51 2539 [44] 146.16 15 
2479 [12] 23.16 52 2541 [45] 151.10 8 
2481 [13] 26.12 53 2543 [46] 1554 9 
2483 [14] 29.8 54 2545 [47] 1588 10 
2485 [15] 32.6 655 2547 [48] 162.10 11 
2487 [10] 349 56 2549 [49] 1678 12 
2489 [17] 37.2 67 2561 [50] 1712 16 
2491 [18] 40.5 58595 2553 [51] 174.12 17 
2493 [19] 428 24 2555 [52] 177.18 18 
2495 [20] 46.7 265 2557 [53] 1807 19 
2497 [21] 619 26 2559 [54] 183.11 20 
2499 [92] 665.13 27 2561 [55] 18418 21 
2501 [23] 57.13 28 2563 [56] 1906 22 
2503 [24] 60.13 29 2565 [57] 193.18 4 
2505 [25] 62.13 30 9567 68 197.14 5 
2507 [26] 66.14 31 2569 [69] 2023 6 
2500 [27] 70.7 32 2571 [60] 2076 1 
2511 [28] 752 33 2573 [61] 2113 2 
2513 [99] 79.10 34 2575 [62] 2174 3 
2515 [80] 83.10 35 *63 

2517 [31] 889 36 2577 [64] 2229 10456 
2519 [32] 913 37 2579 65 226.0 103 
2521 [83] 958 38 9581 66 230.10 102 


65 This folio is numbered on both sides. 
56 From here on folios are numbered by the cataloguer on the reverse side. 
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FE ff Dutt 1 M FE fË Dutt M 
2583 67 236.2 ' 101 2652 102 3793 66 
2585 68 941.8 | 100 2654 103 383.11 65 
2587 69 246.5 : 99 2656 104 . 387.15 64 
2589 70 250.17, 98 2658 105 392.5 68 
2591 "1 256.17. 97 2660 106 396.7 62 
2593 e 265.13. 95 2662 107 399.15 61 
2595 72 260.14 96 2664 108 403.7 60 
2597 1 269.13. 94 2666 109 407.1 59 
2599 75 274.4 98 2668 110 410.1 58 
2601 mp 282.2, 92 2670 111 413.6 57 
2602 77 2843 ' 91 2672 112 4166 56 
2604 78 289.2 ' 90 26074 113 419.11 55 
2606 79 293.9 . 89 2676 114 4231 54 
2608 80 297.11 88 2678 116 425.12 53 
2610 81 300.8 ! 87 2680 116 428.13 52 
2612 82 302.16 86 2682 117 432.6 51 
2614 83 305.11 85 2684 118 435.13 50 
2616 84 ann 2686 119 440.10. 49 
2618 85 313.4. 88 2688 120 4449 48 
2620 86 316.15 82 2690 121 447.14 47 
2622 87 820.15 81 2692 122 451.5 46 
2624 88 327.14 80 2604 123 456.9 45 
2626 89 329.11 79 26906 124 458.13 44 
2628 90 3339.8, 78 2698 125 460.13 43 
2630 91 335.10 77 2700 126 463.5 42 
2632 92 339.9 76 2702 127 466.1 Al 
2634 93 349.1: 75 2704 128 469.4 40 
2636 94 346.13 74 2706 129 471.3 39 
26388 95 350.6; 73 2708 130 472.15 38 
2640 96 3533 72 2710 181 4753 37 
2642 97 356.3, 71 2712 182 477.15 36 
2644 98 360.16 70 2714 183 481.7 35 
2646 99 365.9' 69 2716 184 4858 34 
2648 100 370.5: 68 2718 135 4888 33 
2650 101 375.1. 67 2720 186 490.7 32 
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FE ff. Dutt M FE ff. Dutt M 
2722 1387 492.12 31 2758 158 576.10 13 
2724 138 496.6 30 2760 159 582.9 12 
2726 139 499.4 29 2762 160 587.9 11 
2728 140 501.6 28 2764 161 590.12 10 
2730 141 504.3 27 2766 162 594.14 9 
2732 142 507.10 26 2768 163 599.12 8 
2734 143 510.9 25 2770 164 604.7 6 
2736 144 514.5 24 2772 165 607.8 7 
2738 145 519.4 23 2774 166 609.17 5 
2740 146 523.11 22 2776 167 614.14 4 
2742 147 528.8 21 2778 168 618.14 1 
2744 148 533.4 20 2780 169 620.19 2 
2746 149 539.4 19 2782 170 624.15 3 
2748 150 544.7 18 #171 
2750 161 548.9 17 *172 
2752 162 552.0 16 *173 

*153 *174 

*154 *175 

*155 *176 
2754 156 565.11 15 Ser.50 177 
2756 157 570.10 14 
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(University of Hawai'i at Manoa) 


| Ä 
Until the early 1960s it was generally assumed that the Xiong-nu 
were ancestors of either Turks or other Altaic peoples (such as 
Mongols or Tunguses). Several scholars also came up with pro- 
posals that they represented a mixture of these peoples (for the 
detailed overview of the bibliography see Doerfer 1973). In 1962, 
| Pulleyblank proposed a new theory, connecting the 
Xiong-nu language with the Yeniseian family of Central Siberia 
(Pulleyblank 1962).^ : 

The Yeniseian family consists of the Ket language, which is still 
spoken today, but is lingering on the brink of extinction, and sev- 
eral extinct languages: Yug, Kott, Assan, Arin, and Pumpokol. Our 
knowledge of Asan, Arin, and Pumpokol is limited mostly to word 
lists, as these languages became extinct in 18th century. The Kott 
and Yug languages are somewhat better known, especially the 
latter, as Kott became extinct in the later part of 19th century, and 
Yug only recently. Pulleyblank's hypothesis was enthusiastically 
embraced by some scholars, e.g. Yakhontov 1986, and energeti- 
cally rejected by others (Doerfer 1973). 

The Xiong-nu language is known to us only through the about 
hundred fifty glosses! and possibly one very short text consisting 
of just|two lines in the Chinese transcription. All previous 
attempts to identify the Xiong-nu language with one or the other 

! | 

1 I would like to thank Edwin Pulleyblank (Vancouver) and Ralf Stefan 
Georg (Bonn) for their comments on the first draft of this paper. 

2 The first suggestion that the Xiong-nu language may belong to Yeniselan 
family belongs to Ligeti who demonstrated that Xiong-nu (more exactly 
Hu) *sak-dak "shoe" is reminiscent of Ket sagdi “id.” (1950), however, it 
was eyblank who presented the credible evidence first that also in- 
cluded examples from basic vocabulary. 
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later languages of East or Central Asia were relying on modern 
readings of Chinese characters, or in a few limited cases, on the 
outdated reconstruction of Old Chinese (OC) by Karlgren. It was, 
of course, a doomed enterprise from the start, as the Chinese 
phonology underwent tremendous changes during last two thou- 
sand years. Thus, it could be compared to an attempt to phono- 
logically interpret a language X, written two thousand years ago 
by means of the Greek alphabet, through the prism of modern 
Greek phonology. Therefore, Pulleyblank’s hypothesis, whether 
it finally proves right or wrong, was a significant step forward 
methodologically, as it is based on author's reconstruction of Old 
Chinese phonology, that itself represents a considerable advance 
compared to Karlgren’s reconstruction.? 

The goal of the present article is to evaluate Pulleyblank's argu- 
ments from the point of view of further advances in the recon- 
struction of Old Chinese and in the historical-comparative and 
descriptive study of Yeniseian languages. Since 1962 there has 
been a considerable progress in both the reconstruction of Old 
Chinese and, more importantly, in the reconstruction and descrip- 
tion of Yeniseian languages. Thus, many of the materials on the 
latter, unavailable to Pulleyblank at that time, can be utilized now. 
As far as Old Chinese phonology is concerned, I will rely on the 
version of Old Chinese reconstruction, recently proposed in Sta- 
rostin 1989 and Baxter 1991, rather than on Pulleyblank's own re- 
constructions. For the sources on Yeniseian reconstruction, I will 
use Sergei Starostin's comparative phonology (1982) and compar- 
ative vocabulary (1995) of Yeniseian, and Georgii Starostin's re- 
construction of Proto-Yeniseian verbal system (1995). Several im- 
portant descriptive studies of Yeniseian languages have also been 
consulted or used: Dulson's Ket grammar (1968) and, Vall and 
Kanakin's phonology and morphology of Ket (1990), Kreinovich's 
monograph on Ket verb (1968a), sketch of Ket (1968b), and 
sketch of Yug (1979), Werners grammar of Kott (1990) and 


3 It must be noted, however, that since 1962, Pulleyblank has changed his 
views considerably on the reconstruction of Old Chinese, sometimes 
taking even an agnostic position on prospects of Old Chinese reconstruc- 
tion (Pulleyblank 1978, 1991, 1992, 1984). His new version of Old Chinese 
does not seem to enjoy the same kind of scholarly support as did his 
earlier version. 
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sketches of Yeniseian family (19962), Ket (1996b), Yug (1996c), 
and Kott (1996d).4 

Pulleyblank proposed a number of arguments against alleged 
Altaic affiliation, both phonological and lexical. Let us start with 
his phonological arguments. . 

a) Pulleyblank noted that many Xiong-nu words start with a 
liquid that was transcribed in Chinese with a consonant that he 
reconstructed in 1962 as OC *l-, and now reconstructs as OC *r- 
(personal communication). Pulleyblank noted that initial l- is rare 
in Altaic and initial r- is non-existent (1962: 240). However, this 
cannot be accepted as valid argument against Altaic affiliation of 
errs genii initial l- occurs rather frequently in some Tungusic 
languages and, more limited, in some Mongolic languages: cf. 
Ewenki la:mu “sea”, lemba "salmon", lipki:- “to stick”; Manchu 
labdu “many”, lala “porridge”, laya- “wither”; Monguor lavci 
“leaf”, lumu “bow.” Although initial 7- is indeed atypical for Altaic 
languages, three major iexceptions should be noted: a) secondary 
initial r- in Monguor resulting from elision of initial vowel (e.g. 
rguen "wide", cf. Written Mongolian (WM) örgen “id.”; ral “river”, 
cf. WM aral “island”; re- “to come”, cf. WM ire- “id.” (Todaeva 
1978: 355 -365)), b) secondary initial T- in Japanese resulting from 
the large influx of Chinese and Western loanwords (rikai “under- 
standing” rosoku “candle”, raitaa "lighter", reji “register”), c) 
secondary initial 7- in North Korean literary standard, “reincar- 
nated” from etymological spelling: ryuri “glass”, rodong "labor", 
ripyel “separation” (cf. South Korean standard yuri, nodong, 
ipyel). Since we know nothing about history of the Xiong-nu lan- 
guage, initial r- in it (if it was initial r- and not initial l-), could 
possibly be attributed to similar cases. 

b) Pulleyblank also suggested that initial consonant clusters 
represent a non-Altaic feature (1962: 240). Again, this is not neces- 
sarily true as secondary initial consonantal clusters (originated 
due to vowel reduction) are found in Middle Korean and in Mon- 
guor: Middle Korean pco- “to weave", pstay "time", skweng 
Deal psu- “to use”; Monguor ndige “egg”, ndurda- “to be- 


| 
4 My FEN gratitude to Ralf Stefan Georg who not only elicited certain 
Ket words from his informant, but also sent me some his field materials 


on Ket that were also consulted in addition to the above-mentioned pub- 
lished materials on Yeniseian languages. 
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come high”, rgen “other”, sgil “thought”, sde:- “to tear off”. There 
is no reason to believe that the Xiong-nu language could not un- 
dergo the same kind of phonological development. 

c) Existence of initial and intervocalic *t, *d, zk *g, and lack 
of *th, *kh is also given as evidence against Altaic origin (Pulley- 
blank 1962: 242). While this picture surely contradicts current 
Proto-Altaic reconstruction (Starostin 1991), the same distribu- 
tion is found in Mongolic and Tungusic. 

d) As Pulleyblank noted himself, a peculiar distribution of ini- 
tial *b- and medial *-p-, in Xiong-nu but not vice versa is found in 
both Old Turkic and Mongolian as well (1962: 242), therefore, this 
phonological peculiarity of the Xiong-nu language cannot be 
really used against its Altaic affiliation. 

e) Initial *n-, as Pulleyblank notes does not exist in Turkic, but 
is widely present in Mongolian (1962: 242), and, I should add, in 
all other Altaic languages, too. 

Thus, I do not find to be valid any of Pulleyblank’s phonological 
arguments against Altaic affiliation of the Xiong-nu language. It is 
necessary to add, from the methodological point of view, that 
even if they were valid, and Xiong-nu did look very un-Altaic, it 
still could not constitute “proof” of its un-Altaic origins, as any 
argument based on phonological similarity is essentially an argu- 
ment based on typology, that can be very misleading in the case 
of genetic affiliation. At the same time, the fact that all Xiong-nu 
phonological features listed by Pulleyblank, can be found in other 
Altaic languages, cannot constitute any evidence in favor of its 
Altaic origins. For this evidence, we must look elsewhere. 

Besides the phonological arguments, discussed above, Pul- 
leyblank proposed a number of lexical comparisons connecting 
Xiong-nu with Yensiseian. It is necessary to note that the majority 
of glosses found in Chinese sources represent either titles or per- 
sonal names, which are practically useless in determining the ge- 
netic affiliation of a language, although it might be tempting to 
do so. Pulleyblank did not quite avoid this temptation, and among 
the words he discusses there are some Xiong-nu titles. I will not 
evaluate them here, as I believe that this kind of evidence is not 
admissible. Nor will I deal with several names for milk products, 
that Pulleyblank also uses, except for the word “milk” itself, as 
they obviously constitute cultural vocabulary, that can be easily 
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borrowed, and re-borrowed, and, therefore, cannot be really used 
as evidence for establishing genetic affiliation. Instead, I will con- 
centrate here on few words from the Xiong-nu language that be- 
long to basic vocabulary (some of them only to a certain extent). 

a) *kwala “son” ( ^. Pulleyblank compares this word with 
Arin bikjal “son” (with bi- as a prefix), but Arin word seems to be 
isolated in Yeniseian: other Yeniseian languages have words based 
on Proto-Yeniseian (PY) *pur-b “son” (Starostin 199b: 252): Ket 
hi?p, Yugi fi?p, Kott fup, Assan pup. It seems that there are no 
alternative Altaic etymologies for Xiong-nu *kwala “child.” Old 
Japanese| kwo “child”, superficially seems plausible (kwo < 
*ku[C]a or *ka[C]u), but it is likely to be related to Tungusic *kuna- 

"child", and, therefore lis not applicable here. 

b) *kuti “horse” (Ei). Appears to be a good match: PY *ku?s 
“horse” > Ket ku?$, Yug ku?s, Kott hus, Arin kus/qus, Pumpokol 
kut (Starostin 1995: 240). One minor problem is that the Xiong- 
nu form has -é- like Pumpokol, but unlike other Yeniseian lan- 
guages. The other problem is however, more serious: the word 
for "horse", although it does belong to basic vocabulary, can be 
borrowed (cf. Old Japanese uma/muma "horse" < Old Chinese 
*mra "id."). | 

C) *ket, ethnonim Jie = “stone?” (#3). Pulleyblank compares it 
with Arin kes and Pumpokol kit “stone”. However, nowadays we 
know that both forms are results of fortitions typical for these 
languages, and that they go back to PY *%i?s “stone”, along with 
Ket ti?s, Yug Gre Kott SiS, Assan SiS, Koibal sis (Starostin 1995: 
217— 218). Pulleyblank' believed that there are two Yeniseian ety- 
mons for “stone”, one with initial k- and another with initial c- 
(1962: 246), but he was misled by the fact that there are two 
Pumpokdl forms for stone, kit, and cis. The latter is actually a 
Yug form; mislabeled “Pumpokol” (Helimskii 1985). This fact was 
not known in 1960s, and Pulleyblank, of course, could not avoid 
this mistake. We are left with two distinct possibilities here: (1) 
to speculate that Xiong-nu had the same fortitions as Pumpokol, 
which is not impossible (cf. the word for “horse” above), (2), to 
treat the term not as a “stone”, but as an ethnonim. In this case 
it does resemble closely the PY term *ke?t “person”, “human be- 
ing” > Ket ke?t, Yug 'ke?t, Kott hit/hett, Assan hit, Arin kit/qit, 
Pumpokól kit (Starostin 1995: 236). 
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d) *t(r)engri “sky” (RÆ). The word is not found in Yeniseian: 
PY *?es “god”, “sky” (Starostin 1995: 188). On the other hand, it 
is present in Altaic: Old Turkic Gurt, Written Mongolian tngri. It 
is considered, though, to be a loanword in these languages from 
a third unknown source (Pelliot 1944). 

e) *d(r)ung “milk” (3E). Pulleyblank compared this word with 
Pumpokol den and Arin tegul “milk” < ten ‘nipple’ + ul “water.” 
It is a reasonably good etymology, although not without some 
phonetic problems (-u- to -e- and -n to -n, although Pulleyblank is 
aware of at least the latter one (1962: 252)). Starostin reconstructs 
PY *de(?)n “nipple”, “milk” > Kott ten “nipple”, Arin tégul, Pum- 
pokol den “milk” (Starostin 1995: 220). 

The evidence above suggests that Pulleyblank’s hypothesis is 
likely. However the scarcity of the material prevents any definite 
decisions, because five words are obviously not enough to estab- 
lish a significant number of regular phonetic correspondences, 
and all conclusions are based on phonetic similarity. The only 
regular correspondence that can be detected is that Xiong-nu me- 
dial and final /t/ correspond, like Pumpokol // to *s in other Yeni- 
seian languages and in Proto-Yeniseian. This may be classified as 
a shared innovation, further supported by the fact that Xiong-nu 
and Pumpokol also share another innovation: fortition of *c- to 
k-. Unfortunately, there is just one example to support this. More- 
over, it looks like that Xiong-nu, similarly to Pumpokol, Ket, and 
Yug, preserves initial PY *d- while other languages devoice it to 
t- (cf. PY *de-s "eye" > Ket de:S, Yug des, Kott ti:S, Assan teš, tis, 
Arin ti-ey, Pumpokol dat (Starostin 1995: 220). There is, therefore, 
the possibility that the Xiong-nu language, if it is a Yeniseian lan- 
guage, is most closely related to Pumpokol. 

Thus, lexical evidence suggests that the Xiong-nu language is a 
Yeniseian language, but speaking in mathematical terms this type 
of evidence is necessary, but not sufficient. For the sufficient evi- 
dence we must again look elsewhere. Fortunately, there is a short 
poem in Jie (< *ket (#§)) language, that is believed to be a variety 
of Xiong-nu. There are several attempts to explain this poem on 
the basis of Turkic (Ramstedt 1922), (Bazin 1948), (Gabain 1949). 
1 agree with Pulleyblank that none of them can be considered 
successful (Pulleyblank 1962: 264), but for the sake of clarity I 
will discuss Ramstedt and Bazin's attempts as examples below. 
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Before doing so, however, I believe it is necessary to provide my 
readers with the poem itself, the text that surrounds it, and with 
the phonetic interpretation of Jie text, based on the recent 
advances in Chinese historical phonology. 

The two-line poem in question is recorded in the biography of 
Fotu Cheng in the volume 95 of the “Jin shu ISS. History of 
Jin].”” The Jin dynasty ruled from 280 to 420 C.E., but the text 
itself was compiled under Song dynasty. The épisode connected 
We: = poem is as pas 


i A > Bh Exo. b orc | e MUI 
ZK ELBAN RAW 
| KRE ee Eh: gë, Um, ABA m 
mv P EN Be Ka HAH e | Lo 
MRE A ‘Rae AFTET 7 
Sen, Pu TEURER AE HT 
RARR ° [ERDRE o | BET” ETE 
9 HRZ o | 
Then [Liu] Yao himself attacked Loyang, and [Shi] Le was going 
to rescue it. All his retainers [tried] to persuade [Shi Le] that [he] 
would not be able to do it. [Shi] Le visited [Futo] Cheng with [this 
problem], and Cheng said: “It is said in Xianlun Lingyin: “S()u(s)}- 
ke thij?-re(ts)-kang bok-kok Ko-thok-tang.” This is Jie language. 
S(Du(s)-ke means “army”, thij?-re(ts)-kang is “to go out”. Bok-kok 
is the barbarian title of Liu Yao, Ko-thok-tang means “to catch.” 
These words mean that army/armies will go out and capture [Liu] 
Yao.” [Cheng] also ordered a young boy to purify himself and fast 
for seven days, and [then] he mixed hemp oil with rouge, studied 
[the mixture] himself on his palm, and then showed his hand to 
the boy. It was clearly shining. The boy said with surprise: “There 
are many: war horses, and [I] see a man, tall and big, and clearly 
white (Liu Yao was an albino — A.V.). His elbows are tied by a 
red rope. ` [Futo] Cheng said: “This is definitely [Liu] Yao.” [Shi] 


5 I use an edition of the “Jin shu” published by Zhonghua shuju (Beijing, 
1988). ‘Jin shu” was compiled by Fang Xuanling and other scholars in the 
beeinning of Tang dynasty, that roughly corresponds to the beginning of 
the seventh century C.E. The events described in thus passage refer to the 
war between two Xiong-nu chieftains, Liu Yao and Shi Le for the domi- 
nance in North China, that occurred in 329 C.E. 
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Le rejoiced, following [that conversation] went to Lo[yang] to re- 
sist [Liu] Yao, and captured him alive. (Jin shu 95: 2486). 


The Jie poem from this passage is: 25 xc Et B8] » BA AIH. 
Its Chinese word-to-word translation is: 35 xe» HH: HA i. 
HE. RE BRA fio HER HEHE that can be rendered 
into English along with the appropriate transcription, based on 
Baxter-Starostin reconstruction like the following: 


753 = *3(1)u(s)-ke, “army” or “armies” (there is no indication 
of plural or singular in Chinese). Consonants in parentheses in 
this word and the following one existed in Early Old Chinese (7th 
c. B.C.) but are likely to be gone by the time of Late Old Chinese 
of Jin dynasty one thousand years later. 


SRH = *thijr-re(ts)-kang, "goes out” or “go out". Possibly 
also “went out” or “will go out.” 


BS = *bok-kok, barbaric title of Liu Yao. 


HÆ W = *Ko-thok-tang, “captures”, “will capture’, or “cap- 
tured.” 


Let us first see how our predecessors dealt with with this poem. 
G. J. Ramstedt uses mostly the modern Mandarin readings of the 
characters above and reads: Siuk’i t'ilikang, puh-koh kü-tu-tang 
(Ramstedt 1922: 31).’ The only obvious non-Mandarin readings 
Ramstedt employs are /k’i/ for X. instead of Mandarin /zhil/, and 
/kü/ for GH instead of Mandarin /qu2/. Ramstedt’s source of these 
archaic-looking readings is unclear: in any case none of them can 
pretend to be a true reconstruction: while consonantism is cor- 
rect, vocalism is wrong. Ramstedt further interprets this poem as 
“Wenn man in den Krieg auszieht, so kann man Liu-yao gefangen 
nehmen.” The first thing that attracts our attention here is that 
Ramstedt’s translation has too many words compared to original: 
there is no indication of impersonal (“man”) anywhere in the orig- 
inal, nor there is any hint at modality (“kann”), or temporal link 
between two clauses (“wenn”). Second, the word for “army” 


6 Translation of the passage is mine (— A.V.). 
7 Ramstedt’s interpretation practically repeats the mterpretation of Shira- 
tori (1900- 11—12). 
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turned ino the word for “war” (“Krieg”), in order to explain -k’i 
in siu-k'i as dative case da, which would be feasible in the light 
of BOXED CORE “ke; but not Ramstedt ky However, Old Tur- 
kic sü means "army", and not “war”, and the replacement is not 
justified. In addition, Xiong-nu *s(Du(s)-ke has a [+back] vowel, 
while Old Turkic word sti “army” has a front vowel. Furthermore, 
if *-ke were a dative or directional case, It would almost certain 
s indicated i in the Chinese translation by prepositions Jit or F 
A Co vi However, the labsence of these prepositions clearly indi- 
ee that “army” is to be treated as a subject if we are dealing 
with SVO language, or as subject or direct object, if Xiong-nu was 
SOV language. Finally Chinese Hj “go out”, “to put out” is 
translated as “ausziehen” rather than “ausgehen” or “hinausfiih- 
ren.” Ramstedt does not stop here at his more than free interpre- 
tation of both Chinese translation and phonology. His t’%i-li-kang 
further becomes tai- li- kang, and then magically turns into 
tal'iqyg or tal'iqag The latter then is compared with Old Turkic 
tasyqyn “ziehet aus." Needless to say, such ad hoc interpretation 
of both Chinese phonology and translation does not give too 
much credibility to Ramstedt's "reading". Furthermore, the title 
*bok-kok is compared with Old Turkic bögü “der wise" and Writ- 
ten Mongolian bóge “schamann,” ignoring completely the [--back] 
vocalism of the word in Xiong-nu and the final -k in it, absent 
in both Turkic and Mongolian. The last word, *Ko-thok-tang "to 

capture" is left without any Turkic interpretation at all. 

Bazin's! explanation, also utilizing Turkic, does not fare much 
better. Bazin, however, ‚must be given its due that his philological 
approach’ to the text is more solid than that of Ramstedt: he at 
least cites the poem in the original Chinese transcription and uses 
Karlgren's Chinese reconstruction (Kargren 1940) to interpret it 
(Bazin 1948: 208-209). However, even Bazin does not completely 
escape the temptation'of a free interpretation of the poem that 
goes: “Si l'armée sort, Liu Yao sera capturé.” There is no condi- 
tional in the poem above. This is however, insignificant, compared 
to the major blunder that comes next. Citing Eberhard’s authority, 
Bazin hypothesizes that Chinese usually divided words incor- 
rectly in foreign languages (1948: 209-210). There is however, no 
reference to Eberhard’s saying this anywhere in print, and one 
can assume that Bazin' might misunderstood personal communi- 
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cation. However, this assumption is simply not true. While most 
Chinese in ancient times were no more interested in the lan- 
guages of surrounding people than they are interested in minority 
languages of China today, those who were interested left us sam- 
ples of very careful and reliable transcriptions that can and must 
be utilised with application of proper knowledge of Chinese his- 
torical phonology. In addition, Bazin, in all probability, did not 
read attentively the preceding passage. The translation of Xiong- 
nu poem is done by Futo Cheng himself. And we do know that 
Futo Cheng, an Indian monk, was multilingual. He was of course, 
fluent in Chinese, and we can expect that being a close confident 
of Shi Le, he was quite familiar with the Xiong-nu language as 
well. Thus, the possibility of incorrect segmentation is almost 
non-existent. Bazin, however, does his own segmentation, which 
is solely justified by his Turkic interpretation. 

First, Bazin believes that the word for army is just 35, and 
not ss as Futo Cheng says. He further analyses this 365 as rep- 
resenting Old Turkic sü-g “army-acc.” Therefore, Bazin, like Ram- 
stedt, tries to connect the first word with Old Turkic sü in spite 
of the difference in vocalism that I already mentioned above. In 
addition, his accusative case marker -g is based on Karlgren’s re- 
construction *siög as a reading of this character in Archaic Chi- 
nese, but nowadays we now that *-g simply was not there, but 
possibly final *-s was (Baxter 1991: 798). Bazin is more careful 
than Ramstedt with the vocalism of the title "bok-kok, but his 
proposal seems no less strange. He suggests that the word must 
be Old Turkic buquy or boquy, that is not attested per se, but 
reconstructed by Bazin on the basis of Old Turkic buqay found 
preceding Old Turkic tutuq “gouverneur militaire”, and Old Os- 
man boy “chef militaire, commandant d'une troupe", that, as he 
believes, is a contraction from boquy (Bazin 1948: 211). There is, 
however, one difficulty on the Turkic side: although Old Turkic is 
known for using constructions consisting of synonym pairs, like 
1 iwat “plants” (lit. plant--tree), it is by no means known that Old 
Türkic buqay in bugay tutuq is a title. “Old Turkic dictionary" 
glosses it as a personal name (Nadelieav et al 1969: 125).° Even 
if Bazin is right in this particular case, the title is useless for deter- 


8 No entry in Clauson 1972. 
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mining genetic affiliation of the Xiong-nu language: Turks could 
have just borrowed it from Xiong-nu. 

True to his principle of resegmenting Xiong-nu poem, Bazin 
gets rid of the first syllable in WITH = *Ko-thok-tang “to cap- 
ture", and interprets remaining *thok-tang as Old Turkic tut- 
"prendre, saisir" with the following suffix -qan. This, of course, 
implies a metathesis of /k/ and /t/ in the Xiong-nu original, that 
Bazin attributes to Chinese notation (1948: 212). Why Chinese 
would be guilty of such misbehaviour remains unclear: in the 
fourth century C.E. the Chinese language had both final -t and -k. 
Another problem that faces Bazin here is that Old Turkic does 
not have second person plural imperative -qay, but only -an. Bazin 
tries to appeal to optative-subjunctive -ga or gay and to possible 
elision of -q- to save his etymology, but this further makes his 
explanation even more speculative. The first syllable *Ko, that 
was cut off to get Old; Turkic *tut- “catch, take” is interpreted as 
Turkic accusative in -y/-g, but note that it is transcribed in Chinese 
in a quite different way than after the alleged word sii “army.” To 
be more ‚exact, as it was already pointed out above, there is no 
evidence: for the accusative in the first line at all. 

The most grave misanalysis occurs in the first line. Since Bazin 
already cut off the character 3% from the word 3&3 “army” in 
order to get Old Turkic sü-g “army-acc.”, as was already discussed 
above, he has to explain somehow the remaining charac- 
ters 3E T$ Faq]. He reads the characters Z2 as /t'iog t-iei/, which 
he further interprets as Old Turkic täg- “to attack” + -ti, past tense 
marker (1948: 215). Characters BS are read as /liod kan/, and 
interpreted as Old Turkic id- “send”, and gan (Bazin 1948: 215), 
a non-existent suffix of the second person plural imperative that 
has already been discussed above. Unfortunately for Bazin, both 
his readings and interpretations are plagued by grave problems. 
First, the initial of the character 3¢ was not /’/ at this time, but 
*k-, as amply evidenced by usage of X. in Old Korean writing for 
/ki/ or /ke/ and in Old Japanese man'yógana for /kyi/. Second, it 
is completely incomprehensible how PR /re(ts)/ (Bazin's /liad/) 
can stand for Old Turkic id-: the final consonant there was proba- 
bly lost in the Han period, and initial liquid cannot be simply 
ignored. Third, the Chinese translation given by Futo Cheng does 
not mention either “attacking” or “sending” as found in Bazin’s 
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interpretation, but plainly mentions an army (or armies) that will 
go out. 

Bazin concludes his “Turkicized reconstruction” of the Xiong- 
nu poem that reads as follows:® 


“stig tägti idgay 

boquyiy tutaan 

with a new "translation": "envoyez l'armée à l'attaque, capturez 
le commandant!” He then concludes that the Chinese translation 
is not bad, but just an approximation. Unfortunately, his own 
"translation" does not stand the slightest chance in the light of all 
the phonological, morphological, and philological mistakes and 
speculations discussed above. An attempt to rewrite Chinese 
translation on the premise that Xiong-nu language must be Turkic 
obviously does not pay off, nor can it be used as a solid founda- 
tion for analysing the poem. The only credible solution will be to 
iry to find matches which exactly follow the Chinese translation. 

One of the four words in the poem, *bok-kok, the barbaric title 
of Liu Yao, is useless for our purposes: as was mentioned above, 
titles can tell us little about genetic origin of a language. Another 
word, *s(l)ju(s)-ke “army” does not have any parallels in Yeni- 
seian: PY *kárje “war” obviously does not fit. However, this is also 
a cultural word that is easy to borrow, so it cannot be diagnostic. 
The two remaining words are much more important, for two 
reasons: both of them represent basic vocabulary, and, being ver- 
bal forms, we can expect morphological elements in them that 
will give us some clue. 

Pulleyblank noted that -n is a frequent verbal ending in Yeni- 
seian languages, especially in Kott (1962: 264), but did not go 
beyond this. I believe that it was due to the severe limitation of 
materials that he had at his disposal in early 1960s. Thirty years 
later, however, the situation is much more favorable. Before going 
into detailed analysis of each verbal form, some general notes on 
the Yeniseian verbal system are in order. 

Yeniseian verbal system is extremely complex, and best of all 
we know Ket system. There are two major types of verbs, verbs 


9 Itis unlikely to be an Old Persian loanword contrary to (Starostin 1996: 
235), since Old Persian kära- means “army” and not “war.” 
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with interrupted root, and verbs with uninterrupted root (Krei- 
novich 1968a: 41, 97 ff.). Two simple examples: 


verbs with uninterrupted root 

-un “gee” 4 | 

bat-tun “he sees me” dzen-t-uy “he sees us” 
ku-t-un “he sees thee" kan-t-un “he sees you” 
d-a-t-u “he sees him” d-an-t-up “he sees them” 
d-i-t-un “he sees her” ' 


verbs with interrupted root 
davij “mock” 


day-wa-y-ij “he mocks me” day-dap-y-ij “he mocks us" 
day-ku-y-ij “he mocks thee” day-kzy-y-ij “he mocks you” 
day-a-y-ij “he mocks him" day-an-y-ij “he mocks them" 
day-i-y-ij Fhe mocks her” 


Kott system seems to be simpler, but still quite complex. Simple 
example: 


| | 
hama?-a-th-äk-n “I love myself” 
hama?-an-th-äk-u “thou lovest me" 
hama?-an-th-àk “s/he loves me" 
hama?-an-th-äk-an-on tyou love me” 
hama?-an-th-äk-an “they love me” 
hama?-u-th-äk-n “I love thee" 
hama?-a-th-dk-u “thou lovest thyself” 
hama?-u-th-äk “s/he loves thee" 
hama?-u-th-äk-an-ton “we love thee" 
hama?-u-th-àk-an “they love thee" 


The a difference between the Ket and Kott systems is that 
in Ket subject verbal agreement affixes are found as prefixes or 
infixes, while in Kott they are final suffixes concluding the verbal 
form. According to Georgii Starostin, it appears that Proto-Yeni- 
seian system was much closer to Kott than to Ket (Starostin Geor- 
gii 1995: 158—160). | 

A verbal form in Proto-Yeniseian was built in the following way 
(Starostin Georgii 1996: 170): 


| 
preverb *k-, *t-, *p- + object marker *-w-, *-t-, *-k- + conjugation 
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marker *-a-, *-i-, *-o- + aspect/tense marker *-r-, *-n-, + stem + 
plural marker *-n- (for Ipp and 2pp) + subject marker 


Starostin also reconstructs the following system of subject ver- 
bal agreement suffixes (Starostin Georgii 1995: 162): 


lps *n lpp*-30n (Kott -ton) 
2ps *-[k]u Zpp *-[k]on 

3psm *-a 3pp “an 

opsf *-i 


On the basis of these reconstructions by Georgii Starostin I 
believe it is possible to provide the following analysis of the two 
verbal forms in the Jie poem: 


#3 Bald = *thij?-re(ts)-kang = *t-i-rek-ang “went out" 

preverb *t- + *-i- conjugation marker + perfective *-r- + *-ek-, stem 
+ an 3pp 

Cf. also stem *-ek- and Proto-Yeniseian *-jaq- “come/go” 

Rise = *Ko-thok-tang = *k-o-t-o-kt-ang 


preverb *k- + 0? + object marker St + conjugation marker *-o- + 
*-kt- "to catch” + ay 3pp 


Morphology seems to fit almost perfectly with Proto-Yeniseian 
morphology reconstructed by Georgii Starostin. Moreover, at 
least one of the verbal roots, *-kt- “to catch” can be paralleled by 
Ket -kas- “to take”, “to catch” attested in literature in the 
following forms: dkasayus “he takes him”, dkasanem “he took 
him” (Vall & Kanakin 1990: 51), dkasanem “I caught” (Vall & Ka- 
nakin 1990: 67). Ralf Stefan Georg also kindly elicited for me nu- 
merous forms from his Ket informant, Zoia Maksiunova that are 
all based on the stem -gos’- “to take", e.g. gos’-abat "I take (all the 
time).” It was mentioned earlier that Xiong-nu, like Pumpokol, 
has -t- corresponding to sibilants in other Yeniseian languages, so 
we should expect something like *-kat- in Xiong-nu. Less obvious, 
but still possible, is the equation of the stem of the first verb 
*-ek- “to go out" with the Ket stem -(y)ag- “id”, cf. diGaq, diyaq 
^to go out", Alya “I go out." Unfortunately, the verbs “to take", “to 
catch" or *to go out" are not attested in scarce Pumpokol mate- 
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rials (Helimskii 1986). Fortunately, however, a partial paradigm of 

one verb, “to stand”, is recorded in Pumpokol materials (Helim- 

skii 1986: 211): 


itscha-dingdi "I stand" 

áe-itscha-dingdu “you (sing.) stand" 
adu-itscha-dingdu “s/he stands” 
ädyng-it-schäding-dun “ we stand” 
DEES “you (plur.) stand” 


It is very difficult to offer a proper morphological analysis of this 
paradigm due to the scarcity of Pumpokol materials, but several 
possibilities can be suggested. The subject agreement markers are 
probably -di, lps, -du 2ps & 3ps, -dun lpp, and -an 2pp. Among 
those, only plural suffixes have parallels in the Kott and Proto- 
Yeniseian system: lpp “dun, PY *-3en (Kott -ton), and 2pp an, 2pp 
*-[k]on (Kott on). The verbal root is probably -ding- (Starostin 
reconstructs PY *d[i]k- “to stand" (1995: 221), cf. such Arin forms 
as atan ket’an, aj ton "I stand”; et’antay, ain (itag) st'aptag 
“we (they) stand”; axorent'a:g, ay axorent’a:n “you (pL) stand" 
(Toporov 1968: 286-287). The initial ué- in Ve-itscha-dingdu “you 
(sing. ) d” is probably just the independent second person sin- 
gular pronoun, cf. Ketu, uk “you” (sing.) (Kreinovich 1968b: 461), 
Yug u, wk “you” (sing.) (Kreinovich 1979: 336), possibly also Arin 
au you (Toporov 1968: 287). The initial ddu- in ddu-itschd- 
dingdu “s/he stands” is also probably the independent third per- 
son singular pronoun, cf. Arin zatu “he” (Toporov 1968: 292). The 
same can be said about ddyng- in ddyng- i-scháding-dun “we 
stand”, which be compared to Ket atn’ and Yug at’n “we” (Krei- 
novich 1968b: 461; 1979: 336). The initial dnjang- in dnjang-it- 
schadingan “you (plur.) stand” is likely to be the third person 
plural pronoun, too, but there are no obvious external parallels. 
The rest of the form, namely -itscha-, is unclear, at least to me, 
who is not a Yeniseian specialist. 

In spite of an obvious poor quality of the recording, it is pos- 
sible to see that Pumpokol, like Kott and unlike Ket, has subject 
verbal agreement suffixes at the end of the verbal forms. That, 
alongside with the fact that the Arin language has a system similar 
to Kott and Pumpokol, is favorable evidence for Georgii Staros- 
tins reconstruction of Proto-Yeniseian subject verbal agreement 
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of the basis of Kott system rather than Ket (Starostin Georgii 
1995: 158—159).!? Therefore, it provides us further justification 
to believe that matches between Xiong-nu and Proto-Yeniseian 
morphology are not chance resemblances. 

I, therefore, come to the following interpretation and transla- 
tion of the Xiong-nu poem that closely follows the Chinese 
translation: 


TABAH E 

*suke t-i-rek-ang bok-kok k-o-t-o-kt-ang 

armies PV-CM-PERF-go out-3pp bok-kok PV-?-OBJ-CM-catch-3pp 
(PV — preverb, CM — conjugation marker, OBJ - object marker, 
PERF - perfective) 

FR Ho BR HE. RA UEM iU. EXE Wil 
Armies have gone out. [They] will catch bok-kok. 


Note that 3pp subject agreement marker -ang on both verbs 
requires interpreting the word *suke as plural "armies" rather 
than singular “army.” AS was mentioned above, the Chinese 
translation does not provide any clue as to whether Shi Le had 
one army or several armies involved in his campaign against Liu 
Yao. However, the small passage immediately preceding the pas- 
sage quoted above does: 


SDN SC OSTIO) ROPES ER RRAR 
te? SRA o BERN: ARKH: [HERD | | 
EHER SA: (EHS: BOAR IR 


Liu Yao sent his second younger brother [Liu] Yue to attack [Shi] 
Le, and [Shi] Le sent Shi Jilong to deter him. [Liu] Yue defeated 
[Shi Jilong], and [the latter] retreated to the protection of Shi 
Liang's stockade. [Shi] Jilong strongly defended the fence. Cheng 
was [at that time] in Xiang country and said with a sigh: "I pity 
[Liu] Yue!" When his disciple Fazuo asked him about the reason 
of this, Cheng replied: "Yesterday, at the hour of the boar, Yue 


10 Verner believes that the Arin and Pumpokol languages constitute a sub- 
group within Yeniseian (1997: 171). On the other hand, Kott, according 
to Verner, is in a different subgroup with the Assan language (19972: 171). 
Thus, we have two independent pieces of evidence for the archaic nature 
of Kott subject agreement. 
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| 
was alre defeated and captured by [Shi Jilong].” It happened 
[exactly] as he said.! ' 

It becomes apparent that both Liu Yao and Shi Le moved their 
armies as chess pieces during the fateful campaign of 329 C.E. 
Therefore, there seems to be little room for a doubt that Xiong- 
nu *suke as well aa Chinese 3É means “armies” rather than 
“army,” and the usageiof plural subject agreement markers in the 
Xiong-nu poem is justified. 

Therefore, I believe that Pulleyblank must be praised for his im- 
portant discovery of the genetic affiliation of Xiong-nu that he has 
made more than thirty years ago on the basis of much more lim- 
ited materials than the ones we have at our disposal today, which 
further support his ideas. 


i | 
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Orogen! (a.k.a. Orochen, Orochon, Elunchun) is a Tungusic lan- 
guage spoken by roughly 2500 people in two provinces of north- 
eastern China: Heilongjiang and Inner Mongolia. The Orogen lived 
as huntertgatherers until the 1950’s, when the Chinese govern- 
ment began its effort to settle them. Before this time very little 
was known about the Orogen language outside of piecemeal in- 
formation provided by the great Russian ethnographer, S. M. Shi- 
rokogorov, (Shirokogotov 1923, 1929-1933, 1935, 1944). During 
the early 1960's, after the demise of Oroqen nomadism, more com- 
prehensive research on the language began with the pioneering 
work of Hu Zengyi, resulting in the first grammatical sketch of 
Orogen (ultimately published as Hu 1986). One additional gram- 
matical sketch has since appeared (Zhang et al. 1989) as well as 
two phrase books (Han and Meng 1993, Saxirong 1981), a collec- 
tion of tekts (Meng 1993), and work on more specific aspects of 
the grammar (Doerfer 1983, Li and Whaley 1998, B. Li 1992, 1996, 
F Li 1996, S.Li 1981, Whaley and Li 1998, Whaley et al. 1999, 
Zhang 1996). | 

Within this nascent corpus of literature and related work which 
makes reference to Orogen, dialect divisions within the language 


* The for this paper is sponsored by NSF grant SBR-9 710091. 

1 Native ers pronounce the name of the language as [orotfyen]. The 
spe "Oroqen" is a transliteration using pinyin, which is currently the 
official [phonetic transliteration system in China, used to transliterate for- 
eign words and to indicate the phonetic quality of Chinese characters. 
“Orochen” and “Orochon” are simply alternative translıterations using 
conventions more familiar to linguists in the west. "Elunchun" is the pin- 
yin phoneticization for the Chinese characters used to approximate the 
name of the language (and the ethnic group which speaks it). 
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go largely unexamined.” Indeed, one finds contradictory state- 
ments about the dialect situation. Zhang et al. (1989), on the one 
hand, state emphatically, ‘no conspicuous linguistic divergences 
have been observed among various settlements’, whereas 
Schwarz (1984), following Saxirong (1981), claims that Oroqen 
‘has several distinct dialects’, but offers no further elaboration. 
How are such adverse statements possible, particularly about a 
language which has so few speakers? The core problem is simply 
one of ignorance. Descriptive data from most settlements either 
does not exist or has yet to be disseminated publicly. 

The aim of this paper is to provide an empirical basis for claims 
about Orogen dialects. We have had the good fortune over the 
past three years to spend time in six of the twelve townships 
which have what could be called an Orogen ‘speech community’. 
Moreover, we have had the opportunity to elicit data from speak- 
ers, or talk to others who have elicited data, from all but one of 
the remaining villages (Xinxing, Heilongjiang). This has provided 
us with some sense of the similarities and differences which one 
finds between Orogen communities. Even so, the information 
which we have drawn from various locations is uneven, both in 
quantity and quality; consequently, we are still far short of having 
a full appreciation of the linguistic variation which defines Oro- 
gen dialects. Therefore, our efforts here are aimed at furnishing 
an outline of Oroqen dialectal variation rather than a definitive 
statement. We begin with a description of the current distribution 
of Orogen speakers. In § 2, we survey previous claims about Oro- 
gen dialects, highlighting discrepancies among them. In § 3, we 
offer justification for a four-way dialect distinction by laying out 
some of the more obvious points of variation. Most significant to 
this proposal is the identification of a Western dialect, which has 
been completely overlooked in previous work. 


1. The Current Distribution of Orogen Speech Communities 
The peculiarities of Chinese administrative divisions engender un- 
necessary confusion in determining the locations of Orogen 


2 The exceptions are B. Li (1996) and Whaley et al. (1999). Neither of these 
works has Orogen dialectology as a basic aim, but both identify several 
defining features of Orogen dialects. 
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speakers., Depending on one’s purposes, particular locations can 
be identified by reference to a village name, or township name, a 
county name, or a district name. To complicate matters, bound- 
aries between administrative units have been changed over the 
past several decades as have many of the names assigned to them. 
The practical effect of this is that the speech communities can 
be, and have been, referred to in any number of ways. Consider 
the group of Orogen who live in the village of Wulubutie. They 
might be: referred to as living in Gankui (the former township 
name) or Wulubutie (the current township name and village 
name), or they might be said to live in the Orogen Autonomous 
Banner (an administrative unit equivalent to a county), or Hulun 
Beir Meng (the Chinese name for the district which contains the 
banner). |Further, the Wulubutie Orogen might simply be iden- 
tified by jreference to Inner Mongolia (a provincial unit) or the 
Greater Hinggan mountains (a purely geographic, though tradi- 
tional label), in which ;case they are being lumped together with 
seven other communities. To add one other layer of complication 
to the nomenclature, the Orogen themselves traditionally used 
river names to identify individual clans. The Orogen in Wulubutie 
do not represent a single clan, but rather three — the Ganchen 
(i.e. those hunting along the Gan river), Duobukurchen, and Kui- 
lechen. : | 

For the purpose at hand, we identify individual speech commu- 
nities by ithe township'in which they are currently situated. Some 
townships contain more than one village with Orogen speakers. 
However, we have yet to find significant dialect differences be- 
tween villages within a township, so this level of detail is unneces- 
sary in the current paper. Nevertheless, we also include village 
names in Table 1 below, where information about administrative 
divisions is summarized. Many Oroqen villages are the seats of 
township governments. For this reason, township names are 
often identical to an Orogen village contained within the town- 
ship. 

There are currently six townships in Inner Mongolia with Oro- 
gen speakers: Alihe, Tuohe, Nanmu, Wulubutie, Dayangshu, and 
Guli. A seventh location, Xiao’ergo, which is often listed as an 
Oroqen location, contains so few fluent speakers that it can no 
longer be considered a viable speech community. 
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Alihe (Orogen Autonomous Banner, Inner Mongolia) is cur- 
rently the seat of the Oroqen Autonomous Banner. The city is 
relatively large (pop. 52,887 in 1990); there are around two thou- 
sand ethnic Oroqens, but well under half speak the language with 
any degree of fluency. The Orogen in Alihe are distributed around 
the city and live among other minority nationalities and the Han 
majority, so Orogen is used only when fluent individuals get to- 
gether. Even then, Mandarin Chinese is used with as much fre- 
quency, if not more. Fluent speakers tend to be over 50 years old, 
though one finds many younger speakers, usually in their forties 
but occasionally even younger, who can hold a conversation in 
the language. 

Tuohe (Oroqen Autonomous Banner, Inner Mongolia) is acces- 
sible only by road (i.e. not by rail), and only recently was added 
to the power grid, previously relying on a gasoline generator for 
electricity. There are currently 34 Oroqen households, 20 of which 
are pure Orogen (i.e. both parents are Oroqen). Estimates by Oro- 
qen speakers in the township place the number of fluent speakers 
at about 150. In most townships which contain Oroqen people, a 
‘hunters’ village’ was built for the Oroqen upon settlement. The 
hunters' villages today usually take on the form of a row or small 
cluster of brick houses? which is set apart from the larger com- 
munity. In the Tuohe locations, the Oroqen hunters' villages are 
contiguous to the larger villages that contain them. Therefore, 
they do not restrict the interaction between the Oroqen and other 
nationalities. The relative remoteness of Tuohe has slowed the 
spread of Mandarin Chinese such that many children still under- 
stand Oroqen well, even though they rarely speak it. 

Nanmu (Zaluntun, Inner Mongolia) contains about 180 Orogen, 
one-third of whom speak the language. Like Tuohe, the Orogen 
of Nanmu was successfully passed on to children until relatively 
recently, but has now been replaced by Mandarin Chinese in most 
contexts. Among current Oroqen settlements, Nanmu has the 
largest degree of bilingualism in Dagur, a Mongolic language. 


3 Originally, the government built mud houses for the Oroqen. These were 
replaced with brick houses in the early 1980's for the occasion of the 
celebration of the 30th anniversary of the establishment of the banner. 
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Gankui.township (Orogen Autonomous Banner, Inner Mongo- 
lia) used to include three Orogen communities: one in Wulubutie, 
one in Nerkeqi, and one in Caoyang. In 1964-1965, the Oroqens 
in Nerkegi relocated to Wulubutie due to railroad construction. 
Moreover; Wulubutie was recently upgraded to a town and now 
has township status. The residences of the Orogen in the village 
of Wulubutie are physically set apart from the village by about 
one kilometer. During heavy summer rains, the road between the 
Orogen hunters’ village and the rest of Wulubutie is nearly im- 
passable. Nevertheless as in almost all communities, there has 
been a gr deal of intermarriage between Orogen and other na- 
tionalities. For this reason, there are few households left in Wulu- 
butie where Orogen is spoken by both parents, and children do 
not appear to speak the language at all. We have been unable to 
visit Caoyang, a regrettable fact since we have received conflict- 
ing reports about the origin of the Orogen there, the number of 
speakers,.and the current vitality of the language. 

Dayangshu (Orogen Autonomous Banner, Inner Mongolia) was 
granted county status in November, 1976, partly due to the fact 
that it contains the government seats of a Forestry Bureau and a 
Mining Bureau. Dayangshu no longer contains an Oroqen speech 
'community' since the speakers are scattered around the city. Be- 
cause of this fact, it has been difficult to assess the number of 
Oroqen speakers living there, or their degree of fluency, though 
informal reports from the Orogen in Dayangshu indicate at least 
some use of the languáge. 

The Orpgen in Guli (Oroqen Autonomous Banner, Inner Mongo- 
lia) nearly all came from Xinsheng village in Heilongjiang; they 
maintain close ties with that community, and for this reason are un- 
usual among the Orogen in Inner Mongolia, who tend not to interact 
much with the Heilongjiang Oroqen. As in Wulubutie, the Oroqen 
hunters' Village is segregated from the rest of the population (which 
is located in a village called Xingmu). However, the status of Orogen 
in Guli is worse than in most locations in Inner Mongolia due to 
heavy contact with Mandarin Chinese at an early date. At the estab- 
lishment of a settlement in Guli (circa 1956), a forest station was also 
created, bringing with it a relatively rapid migration of Han Chinese. 

There are six townships with Oroqen speech communities in 
Heilongjiang province! Shibazan, Baiyina, Xinsheng, Xin'e, Xin- 
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xing, and Shengli. The last of these locations, Shengli (Jiayin 
County), is unusual in that the Oroqen settled very early (circa 
1920). Originally there were twenty families, but most have left the 
region or have been fully assimilated. The 1982 census put the 
number of speakers in Shengli at 30, though it may have been over 
inflated at the time. At any rate, very few fluent speakers remain. 

The Orogen in the townships of Xin’e and Xinxing have also 
been assimilated into the Han majority to a great degree, with 
the Han influence greater in Xin’e. Therefore, despite Janhunen’s 
(1997) claim that native abilities here are ‘confined to a few in- 
dividuals of the old generation’, the state of affairs for these two 
townships as a whole is not quite so dire. A language survey car- 
ried out in 1987 found about 30.7% of the Orogen population in 
Xinxing to be fluent, and over half of this group were under fifty 
(Zhang 1995). This puts the number of fluent speakers at some- 
where around 100 for Xinxing alone. In 1987 instruction in spoken 
Orogen began using a phrase book written by Saxirong (1981). 
Ultimately, this effort was canceled due to lack of funding. 

Janhunen et al. (1989) provide a detailed look at the Orogen liv- 
ing in Xinsheng. They give the population of ethnic Orogens as 169 
and estimate there to be 50 speakers of the language. Efforts were 
made in the late 1980's to introduce spoken Oroqen instruction into 
the schools. To this end, a word list was created using the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet for teaching purposes. Ultimately, this 
program was canceled due to lack of funding, but the materials cre- 
ated have been employed recently in a language preservation pro- 
gram in Alihe (Oroqen Autonomous Banner, Inner Mongolia). 

The Oroqen in Shibazan come from three different clans. Origi- 
nally, each clan was settled in a different village, but they now all 
dwell in Shibazan. The 1982 census listed 370 Orogen speakers 
in this township. Though that number has declined in the past 
seventeen years, there are still more fluent speakers in Shibazan 
than any other single township. One finds that many individuals 
in their 30’s can still hold a conversation in the language, though 
Mandarin is the language of choice in most contexts. 

Baiyina is a small town, roughly 30 kilometers to the east of 
Shibazan. The railroad does not travel beyond Shibazan, so the 
inevitable encroachment of Mandarin Chinese on Orogen has 
been slower to this township than anywhere else in Heilongjiang. 
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The Orogen live in a hunters village which is contiguous to the 
rest of the town. It is often rumored that young children speak 
Orogen inthis location; in our own visit, however, we found that, 
while many children understood Orogen quite well, they were un- 
likely to use it, even when asked. The sole exception was a five 
year old girl, who was being raised by her grandmother. 
Table 1 |provides a list of villages in which an Orogen speech 
community still exists, as well as indicating the administrative 
units which contain the villages. 


| 
Inner Mongolia 


we Autonomous ander (in Hulun Beir District) 
o 


| Dayangshu | 
Dayangshu 
Zalaritun Municipality 








Shengli 
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The contemporary geographic position of Oroqen townships 
correlates roughly with the pre-settlement hunting grounds of the 
Orogen who live there. This distribution is crucial in understand- 
ing dialect divisions since many divergent linguistic features have 
apparently arisen through contact with other minorities. The two 
westernmost townships, Nanmu and Tuohe, contain Orogen who 
have had extensive contact with Solon Evenki (Ewenke in Chi- 
nese) and Dagur. The influence of Dagur seems to be the strong- 
est in Nanmu where certain unique cultural traits developed 
among some Orogen families who hunted in this area. For in- 
stance, some of our Orogen consultants from this area remember 
their families herding cattle before settlement. This practice, 
which almost certainly was adopted from the Solon or the Da- 
gurs, does not appear to be a part of Oroqen nomadism in any 
other area. 

The Orogen from Wulubutie, Alihe, Tuohe (and possibly 
Nanmu) are from clans who had contact with Russian traders in 
the early part of this century and with the Yakut Evenki (also 
called the Reindeer Tungus or Aoluguya Evenki) until settlement. 
In neither case does the contact seem to be extensive though 
some elderly Orogen know a little Russian. Shirokogorov (1929) 
suggests that relationships with the Yakut Evenki were not always 
smooth and may have involved armed conflict. None of the Oro- 
qen we have interviewed recounted violent episodes with the Ya- 
kut Evenki, so these events probably took place primarily before 
the turn of the century, if ever. Lindgren (1938) also reports good 
relations between the Yakut Evenki and both the Ganchen (i.e. 
the Orogen now living in Wulubutie and Alihe) and the Ku- 
marchen (i.e. the Orogen in Baiyina and Shibazan). 

Notably, before settlement there was only incidental interaction 
between Orogen groups who did not hunt in contiguous regions. 
The Hinggan mountains appear to have formed a formidable phys- 
ical barrier between the Oroqen now in the Oroqen Autonomous 
Banner and the Orogen who now live in Shibazan and Baiyina; 
since Orogen hunting grounds largely followed along rivers, con- 
tact between the Orogen in the Autonomous Banner and the Oro- 
qen now settled in Xinsheng, Xin’e, and Xinxing was also limited. 
It seems to have occurred only when clans hunting along the Duo- 
bokur river (a tributary of the Nonni river — now called Nen- 
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jiang), who now live in Wulubutie, migrated east on hunting trips 
into the area where the Xinsheng Orogen were operating. 

The Orogen of XinsHeng, it seems, hunted on the periphery of 
several other Oroqen groups, and therefore had contact with 
them. Such contact with Wulubutie Orogen was just noted. They 
had a great deal of contact with the Orogen of Shibazan and Bai- 
yina including shared hunting ventures and inter-marriages. The 
same is true of their interaction with the Xunke Orogen (i.e. the 
Orogen in Xinxing and Xin’e), but perhaps to a slightly lesser ex- 
tent. There seems to have been significant contact before settle- 
ment ren Han Chinese and the Orogen in Xinsheng, more so 
than any | f the groups in Inner Mongolia. There was also signifi- 
cant contact with Russian traders. 

The Orogen in Shibazan and Baiyina assert that they had practi- 
cally no contact with other ethnic minorities in China before set- 
tlement. They also had extremely limited interaction with Han 
Chinese, this being confined mostly to trading ventures around 
the city of Nenjiang, which was fairly far south of the normal 
hunting range of these groups. Though the details are not clear 
to us yet, there were clearly Russians living in this region during 
the early part of the twentieth century, but the amount of interac- 
tion with the Orogen does not appear to be greater than with 
other Orogen locations. 

The Xunke Orogen, and even more so the Jiayin Orogen (i.e. the 
Orogen in Shengli), had significant contact with the Han Chinese 
before settlement and: with other ethnic minorities, particularly 
Dagurs. Other than the Orogen of Xinsheng, they do not seem to 
have interacted with other Orogen groups. 

In this section, we have overviewed the current locations of 
Orogen speech communities and provided some indication of the 
patterns of linguistic contact that they have had over the past 
century or so. This information, we believe, plays an important 
role in understanding the development of Orogen dialects, partic- 
ularly in the realm of lexical divergence. We return to this point in 
§ 3. First; however, we review previous efforts to identify Orogen 
dialects. ' 
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S. M. Shirokogorov (1929) is the first to have claimed dialectal 
variation among the Orogen. He identifies four Orogen dialects: 
the Birar&en, Kumaréen, the Khingan Tungus, and the Mergen 
Tungus.* It is unclear whether Shirokogorov bases this division 
on language facts or on ethnographic information. In his descrip- 
tion of the four groups, he places emphasis on their location, the 
ethnonym they use to refer to themselves, the ethnonyms as- 
signed to them by other groups, and cursory facts about their 
history based on folk legends and references to them in Manchu 
documents. He does include a brief statement about language for 
each group, such as ‘[Mergen Tungus] belongs to the Northern 
Tungus dialects, being closely related to that of the Tungus of the 
Kumara and Lesser Khingan regions’ (66), but it is impossible to 
determine the foundation for such claims. From the glossary 
which he furnishes, one can identify some minor discrepancies 
among lexical items, particularly kinship terms. Thus, acka is 
given for ‘father’s junior brother in BirarCen and Kumaréen, but 
the word is aciki in Khingan Tungus. Unfortunately, Shirokogo- 
rovs glossary actually indicates more variation within a putative 
dialect than between dialects. For instance, in addition to aka, 
the lexeme just noted, we also find aicke given for Kumaréen; we 
are given three Birarten forms for ‘child, son’ (uta, utd, ute), but 
only one for Khingan Tungus and Kumarten; and so on. Conse- 
quently, the lexical information he provides undermines his dia- 
lect divisions more than supporting them, and his dialect divi- 
sions must be approached with some skepticism. 

Doerfer (1978), who is concerned with the classification of Tun- 
gusic as a whole rather than Orogen specifically, recognizes three 
Orogen dialects, essentially following Shirokogorov: Birar (= Shi- 
rokogorovs Birarcen), Manegir (= Shirokogorovs Kumaréen), 


4 The fourth group, the Mergen Tungus, is treated as a distinct entity 
throughout the text of Shirokogorov (1929), but is curiously absent in the 
hist of dialects that he provides in his glossary, and he does not provide a 
single entry m his glossary which is attributed to Mergen Tungus. He 
admits (fn. 1 pg. 67) to have seen ‘representatives of this group for a short 
time only’, so he may have not had an opportunity to learn much about 
their speech patterns. Nevertheless, he describes their language as being 
particularly close to the Biraréen and Kumarten. 
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and Khingan Tungus. The similarity between Doerfer and Shiro- 
kogorov is no surprise, since the former primarily employs the 
latter's data as the basis of classification (particularly Shiroko- 
gorov 1944). He makes no reference to a dialect equivalent to 
Mergen Tungus, probably for no other reason than the fact that 
Shirokogorov provides no data for this group. 

Doerfer's categorization is explicitly based on linguistic fea- 
tures. Specifically, for : Northwestern Tungusic, he considers the 
following: the lexeme for ‘sun’; the preservation of word-initial 
*w-, *L, and *y-; the elision of word-final high vowels; the change 
of word-final -#- > t, the preservation of word-initial *s-, and the 
change of *p>h/g. In examining these features he encounters the 
dilemma that the dialects of Northwestern Tungusic languages, 
such as Evenki and Solon, do not behave uniformly (for a detailed 
look at the classification of Northwestern Tungusic see Whaley et 
al. 1999). The same is true of Orogen. Thus, he reaches the con- 
clusion that the Northwestern Tungusic languages are best de- 
scribed as arranged along a continuum: 


Solon — Orogen — Evenki — Negidal 


Notably, with respect to Orogen he places Birar and Manegir 
closer to Solon, and has Khingan Tungus closer to Evenki, though 
his statement is equivocal: ‘Perhaps, Manegir and Birar are more 
Solon, whereas Khingan etc. (= Orochon with the older term) are 
more Evenki’ (pg. 18). Regrettably, Doerfer is not explicit about 
the foundation of his claims about Orogen, and one gets the un- 
easy feeling that he is offering an intuitive judgment rather than . 
one based on systematic comparison. Nevertheless, he proposes 
internal structure to Orogen classification for the first time. 

Three alterations to Doerfer’s treatment of Orogen have been 
put forth; in the intervening years. First, Janhunen et al. (1989) 
suggest that the Orogen of Xinsheng holds a middle position be- 
tween Birar and Manegir. Therefore, they propose four dialects: 
Orogen proper (= Khingan Tungus = Wulubutie Orogen), Ku- 
marchen (= Manegir = Shibazan + Baiyina Orogen), Selpechen (= 
Xinsheng, Orogen), and Birarchen (= Birar = Xunke Orogen). 
Again, very little justification is provided for this scheme. They 


b Doerfer also cites Patkanov (1903-1905) and Ivanovskij (1894). 
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(pg. 13-14) identify two characteristics of Xinsheng Orogen 
which apparently would justify its intermediary position between 
Birar and Manegir. First, it has spirantization of alveo-palatal affri- 
cates (e.g. dilat [a>dila fa ‘sun’) and velar stops (e.g. sulakii>su- 
lahii ‘fox’). Second, there is weakening of intervocalic -s/-[- (e.g. 
oo fikta >oohikta 'star). However, both of these characteristics 
are also found in Manegir (according to our own fieldwork and 
B. Li 1996), so without additional justification, it is difficult to find 
any reason to treat Xinsheng Orogen distinctly. 

B. Li (1996: 23-24) adds an important detail which serves as a 
corrective to Doerfer (1978). He notes that both lexically and 
phonologically, Doerfer’s three Orogen dialects tend to be aligned 
vis-á-vis Solon and that where one does find phonological varia- 
tion within Orogen, Khingan Tungus and Manegir are aligned just 
as often if not more than Birar and Manegir. In this way, B. Li 
removes the previous justification to the internal structure of 
Orogen classification. 

Finally, Li and Whaley (1998) and Whaley et al. (1999) observe 
that not all Orogen communities in Inner Mongolia speak the 
same dialect as had been assumed by all previous classification 
attempts. As is shown below, the Oroqen spoken in Tuohe and 
Zalantun differs from all other Orogen dialects in a number of 
ways. Among other things, it contains unique consonant clusters, 
lexical items, and inflectional morphology. The existence of a dis- 
tinct dialect in this region almost certainly fails to be reported in 
previous work due to a lack of available data. 

Indeed, it is the paucity of information which has plagued, and 
continues to plague, our understanding of Orogen dialects. This 
problem has been confounded by Tungusologists, particularly 
those working outside of China, in their insistence that Orogen is 
so closely related to Evenki that it need not be represented as an 
independent language, or even as a significant dialect of Evenki. 
While the differences between Evenki and Orogen are not great, 
Whaley et al. (1999) demonstrate that there is as much reason to 


6 On pg. 6, B. Li makes an incorrect claim regarding Orogen. He states that 
the group is also known as ‘Reindeer Tungus’. On the contrary, the Orogen 
have never been referred to in this way. The Reindeer Tungus (who are 
also called the Yakut Evenki or Aoluguya Evenki) are culturally and lin- 
guistically distinct from the Orogen. 
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take them to be separate languages as there is to make a distinc- 
tion between any of the Northwestern Tungusic tongues. Rather 
than repeat the arguments presented there in full, we offer here 
Just one piece of their justification for this claim. A comparison 
of 206 basic vocabulary items gives the following degrees of 
similarities among the Northwestern Tungusic languages. 


iEvenki onan Solon Negidal 
Evenki 83% (171/206) 88% (161/182) 95% (184/194) 
Oroqen  ' 8796 (155/178) ` 8596 (163/192) 
Solon | | 91% (158/174) 
Table 2. Percentage of cognate words in Northwest Tungusıc drawn from a 
| basic 200 word list 


| i i 

The deviations between percentages are relatively small, just 
as one would expect in a cluster of closely related languages. 
Notably, however, the difference between Orogen and Evenki is 
greater than the difference between any other two languages, sug- 
gesting a degree of variation which is language-like rather than 
dialect-like. ; 

Because the variation between Orogen and Evenki has not been 
fully recognized, there has been a sense among Tungusologists 
that any variation within Orogen is of little import to understand- 
ing the language branch as a whole. Therefore, there has been 
practically no attention paid to the details of the grammatical and 
phonological systems of Orogen by researchers outside of China 
since Shirokogorov's work in the early 1920's through the 1940. 


| 3. Variation in Orogen 


In this section, we propose that Orogen be divided into the 
following four dialects: Western, Central, Northeastern, and 
Southeastern. The Western dialect is spoken in Tuohe and Nanmu 
townships. The Central dialect is spoken in Wulubutie township 
and is prevalent in Alihe, though since many Western Orogen 
speakers live here as well, Alihe township cannot be accurately 
associated with any one dialect. The Northeastern dialect is spo- 
ken in Baiyina and Shibazan townships. The Southeastern dialect 
is er in Xunke. It may be necessary to establish a fifth dialect 
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to depict the Orogen of Guli and Xinsheng. As was noted above, 
Janhunen et al. (1989) believe that a unique dialect, which they 
call Selpechen, exists in Xinsheng (most of the Orogen in Guli 
came from Xinsheng fairly recently). However, the few bits of 
evidence they provide are far from compelling; our own data from 
these regions is not complete enough to make any definitive state- 
ment at this point. However, Selpechen appears to us to be too 
similar to the Northeastern dialect to warrant distinct treatment. 

Before surveying points of linguistic variation in Orogen, it is 
necessary to revisit the terminology used to describe the Oroqen 
of different locations. In the previous sections, it has been noted 
that particular Orogen groups have variably been labeled using 
hydronyms, self-appellations, ethnonyms provided by non-Oro- 
qens, or place names, which range from the specific (village 
names) to the encompassing (e.g. Hinggan or Inner Mongolia). 
Our use of names based on cardinal directions rather than labels 
employed in the past may appear to confound the problem of 
proliferating terminology. However, we find our labels desirable 
for several reasons. First, using directional names allows those 
unfamiliar with this region of China to have a sense of the relative 
position of dialects. Second, our names are appropriately general 
in a way that the use of villages or towns is not. Most dialects 
include multiple villages and at least two townships; thus, one 
must select a metonym or alternative label to refer to dialects 
anyway. Finally, the use of direction names allows us to be 
consistent in how we refer to dialects. Note that previous classifi- 
cations have mixed hydronyms with other types of labels (such 
as ‘Orogen proper’). The hydronyms, which can be used with 
good, though not perfect, accuracy to capture speakers of dia- 


7 Recall that this is the term used by Janhunen et al. (1989), B. Li (1996), 
and Janhunen (1996) to refer to the Oroqen of Inner Mongolia. Besides 
mistakenly grouping two dialects together, this term suggests a privileged 
status to the Orogen of this area which is unwarranted. There is no writ- 
ten form of Orogen and no standard form of the language which cuts 
across dialects. When Orogen has been introduced into schools, it has 
been a local variety which has been used with one exception. The Oroqen 
Research Association, which is seated in Alihe, recently began airing tele- 
vision broadcasts which teach basic Orogen words and phrases to young 
children. To do this, they brought in an Oroqen woman from Xinsheng. 
The reason for this was pragmatic; the woman had been involved in other 
attempts to teach Orogen. 
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lects in Heilongjiang, cannot be employed for Inner Mongolian 
dialects. The Western and Central dialects are each comprised of 
clans that hunted along different major rivers, so no single hy- 
dronym is legitimate. : 

There are several phonological features which distinguish Oro- 
qen dialects. We begin with the contemporary manifestations of 
proto-Tungusic *-s-. In intervocalic position, the sound has sys- 
tematically undergone a weakening to [h] in Northeastern Oro- 
qen, whereas the other dialects tend to maintain s (which is pro- 
nounced) as [J] before front vowels).? It should be pointed out 
that in | ocalic -s- in the other dialects has also undergone 
weakening, but only sporadically and thus falling short of a full 
sound change. ? The partial sound change occurs most commonly 





South- Westem Central Northeastern 

| eastern ' 
eye | yeisa yeısa yeisa ye:ha 
rope i urki/ufoi:?° ufi-kon uhi 
rub/wipe ` tofi- tafi- tohi- (pick out) 
scratch ; uhi- | ufi- ufi- uhi- 
sleep arhin- a:Jin- arfin/a:hin- arhın- 
star ofikta |, ofikta = ofikta ohukta 
throw ufexonde-  uhisondo- (wrestle down) 
vomit l ihə~⁄ifə-1°  ifəri- ifori- iho- 
woman | afi: ! afi afir ahi 
PL (after vowel) -sVV/-hVl? — -sVl -hV] 


Ä f 
i Table 3 Manifestation of *-s- 


8 The distribution of [s} and [h] has been used as the criterial feature for 
establishing dialects in Evenki, one of Orogen’s sister languages in North- 
western Tungusic. It is notable that by this criterion alone, Northeastern 
Orogen patterns with the Eastern and Northern Evenki dialects; Western, 
Central, and Southeastern Orogen pattern with Southern Evenki. 

9 The for Southeastern Orogen are taken from Zhang et al. (1989). The 
entries to the word list are given in what they understand to be phonemic 
form. Unfortunately, they commonly misanalyze words with intervocalic 
fri believing the fricatives to be allophones of a voiceless velar 
stop. Thus, they list uki- ‘scratch’, arkin- ‘sleep’, and (ka ‘vomit’. The 
protoforms in Northwestern Tungusic have intervocalic -s-, and there is 
no basis for positing s. > k. We have also examined Han and Meng (1993) 
to determine whether the Orogen of Shengli differs at all from that of 
Xunke. The data from the other dialects are taken from our own field- 
work. |The Central dialect was studied by (Hu 1986). The Northeastern 
dialect was studied by B. Li (1996). We include their data only when it 
contradicts our own fin 

10 The second form is found in Shengli. 
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in Southeastern Orogen, only occasionally in the Central dialect, 
and not at all in Western Orogen as far as we know. 

A second distinguishing phonological feature is the distribution 
of -id- clusters. In many words, speakers of the Western dialect 
have complex clusters, where all other dialects have the liquid 
alone. 


Southeastern Western Central Northeastern 


flesh/meat ula ulda ula ula 
quilt wla wlda wla wla 
sew uldi- uli- uli- 
by the side olondn oldondGn  olondün 


Table 4. Manifestations of *-d- 


Although the existence of these correspondences is suggestive 
of a regular sound change, such a claim is not free of complica- 
tions. First, -ld- clusters are found in other words in the South- 
eastern, Central, and Northeastern dialects (e.g. d2:dà- (SE)/doildz 
(C4 NE) ‘hear’). One possibility is that the sound change was con- 
ditioned by a preceding high round vowel, but even this would 
only account for the first three forms in the correspondence set 
above. Second, correspondences between Western Oroqen and 
the other dialects also exist for -nd- clusters. 


Southeastern Western Central Northeastern 


skin nana nanda/nara nana nana 
very mani mandi mani manı 
2PL.(PROG) -ni -ndi -ni ni 


Table 5. Manifestations of *-nd- 


Given the phonological similarities, it is tempting to conflate 
-nd- > n- with 4d- > -I- and to propose a more general rule of alveo- 
lar cluster reduction affecting all but Western Orogen.'! However, 


11 The maintenance of these two clusters is also a characteristic of Solon, 
another Northwestern Tungusic language. It is not characteristic of any 
other Tungusic language. This fact has several possible interpretations. 
First, since Solon is spoken most prevalently in a region very close to 
Western Oroqen, one might speculate that this cluster reduction is a gene- 
ral Tungusic sound change not associated with any particular branch or 
sub-branch. It has simply failed to reach the region of Inner Mongolia 
where Solon and Western Orogen are spoken. Second, since Solon speak- 
ers have more interaction with Western Orogen speakers than with speak- 
ers of any other Orogen dialect, the fact that they share the property of 
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by doing So, the conditioning environment for the rule becomes 
completely opaque since preceding low vowels comprise part of 
the relevant environment for -nd- simplification, whereas high 
round vowels appear to be relevant for -d- simplification. Even 
more problematically, there are particular words which call the 
regularity’ of -nd- reduction into question (e.g. dzanda- (all dia- 
lects) ‘sing’). The most! conservative interpretation of these facts 
is to posit two sound changes: a regular sound change -Id- > | 
after high round vowels which operates in all but Western Oro- 
qen; and a partial change -nd- > n, which is found in the same 
dialects. 

Another phonological characteristic which differentiates dia- 
lects is the manifestation of intervocalic *g. There was a weaken- 
ing, g > y, which occurred in all dialects, but variation has arisen 
as the sound has further weakened in some dialects, and has 
changed its quality in particular environments in some dialects. 





| Southeastern Western Central Northeastern 
belly gudo: | nr gudav/gudaya gudiya 
fire to: j tovtov to: 
heart mer/mevan, meyan meyan meyan/mewan 
horn | ivo ivo ito ityo 
interest | madain madavan madayan 
quick(ly) diyar | dzıyar 
moon | beya, beya beya beya/beya 
near da: dava da: dava/da: 
salt katam katayan katayan 
sit l ta:- tovo- təl- to:- 
sky/expanse b®wa baya boya bowa 
summer dzwwa d30va dz0ya d30wa 


Table 6. Manifestations of *-g- 


There are three separate processes represented in these data: 
the disappearance of intervocalic *g, particularly in between like 
vowels; the change y > w after round vowels; and the change y 
> y after: front vowels. 


complex alveolar clusters could be attributed to contact. That is, either 
the familiarity with Solon buttressed Western Orogen against a sound 
change that affected all other Orogen dialects, or the change actually did 
an within Western Orogen at some time in the past and complex clus- 

haye been reintroduced into the language. Finally, the shared charac- 
Cd could be incidental. 
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The first change actually arises in all dialects to some degree, 
although this fact is obscured by the presentation of the data. Hu 
(1986) observes that the elimination of the intervocalic fricative 
occurs in rapid speech for the Central dialect. The same is true 
for all the dialects. The forms given in Table 6 therefore represent 
the ‘preferred’ pronunciation when the word is given in isolation. 
By preferred, we here mean the pronunciation given by older 
speakers who are widely recognized to be expert speakers. Al- 
most invariably, younger speakers tend toward the omission of 
intervocalic y. The Western and Northeastern dialects are more 
conservative in this context, preserving the sound in most words, 
whereas the Southeastern dialect is least conservative. 

The labialization of the intervocalic velar fricative after a round 
vowel arises only in the Northeastern and Southeastern dialects.” 
The palatalization of the fricative occurs primarily in the North- 
eastern dialect, though at least one word (diyar ‘quickly’) has 
undergone the process in the Southeastern variety. 

There are a number of other phonological properties which are 
unique to a single dialect. Intervocalic *-k- is pronounced as both 
[k] and [x] in the Northeastern dialect, with the latter being more 
common. It is always weakened in the other dialects; cf. a zvin/ 
akin ‘liver’ (NE) vs. arin (other dialects). Moreover, word final 
m is being dropped by some speakers of the Northeastern dialect, 
but this process has not yet begun elsewhere. Yet another pro- 
perty unique to the Northeastern dialect is that 7 is becoming a 
retroflexed alveo-palatal fricative (represented here by [¢]). The 
change occurs only word-finally for some speakers, in this posi- 
tion and before voiceless stops for other speakers, and not at all 
for others. The following examples are taken from Guan Kojie, 
who employed the change more widely than did any other 
speaker with whom we worked: otigkongo ‘bear’, tfic ‘straight’, 
ocki- ‘tie’, dzug ‘two’, atickan ‘wife’. 

Finally, B. Li (1996) identifies a change in the vowel harmony 
system of Southeastern Oroqen which sets it apart from all other 


12 One recalcitrant word should be noted at this point. B. Li (1996) gives 
moyon as the word for ‘silver’ in the Northeastern dialect where one 
would expect mowon. The form mowon occurs as expected in the South- 
eastern dialect (Zhang et al. 1989); this form 1s also given for the Central 
dialect by Hu (1988). 
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dialects. 13 In most dialects, there is a symmetrical harmony sys- 
tem such: that each tense vowel has a lax counterpart: 
j w wo 
lx 1, r 0 @'a & o X E 

! Table 7. ATR pairs in Oroqen 

| if 

When a suffix is added to a stem with tense vowels, for exam- 
ple, it will be pronounced with a tense vowel. Alternatively, the 
suffix has a lax vowel when attached to stems with lax vowels." 
Thus, one finds wradu (mountain-DAT) ‘to the mountain’, but 
LORSE d (cloud-DAT) ‘to the cloud’ with variation in the suffix 
vowel. According to Zhang et al. (1989), in the Southeastern dia- 
lect the tense versus lax distinction has been lost in the high front 
region, and only 2 remains. 
tense i i u wjə ao o e 
lax ao GG a a o9 X E 
Table 8. ATR pairs in Southeastern Orogen 
| 
An even more dramatic restructuring of the vowel harmony sys- 

tem has Occurred in most Tungusic languages. Only Orogen and 
Solon seem to have preserved a perfect symmetry between tense 
and lax pairs, except now for the Southeastern dialect, where the 
system is SES toward asymmetry. 


13 Li also notes that the stress pattern at the word level differs in the North- 
eastern dialect. Unlike the other Orogen dialects, where stress is fixed 
word- , the Northeastern dialect permits penultimate stress on heavy 
syllables. Our own fieldwork suggests a great deal of variation in the 
stress patterns of Northeastern dialect speakers. We have also observed 
non- stress in the speech of one Western dialect speaker. 

Another difference in prosody which needs further investigation is 
clause intonation. The Northeastern and Southeastern dialects have rising 
intonation on some ae ety clauses, whereas the Western and Central 
have falling intonation: The difference is great enough that those Orogen 
who travel in between the dialect regions (or have married someone from 
a distinct dialect region) recognize intonation to be a point of dialect 
differentiation. 

14 There are many further complexities here which we ignore including the 
fact that certain suffixes are immune to harmony and that vowel rounding 
also o¢curs in some cases. See B. Li (1996) and X. Zhang (1996) for a 
more detailed examination of harmony in Oroqen (and other Tungusic 


languages). i 
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Having examined the core phonological differences among 
Orogen dialects, we now turn to lexical variation. The full range 
of differences is not yet known because a recently published 
word list for Northeastern Orogen does not exist, and there are 
no published word lists for Western Orogen at all. In our field 
work, we have elicited basic vocabulary lists from both of these 
regions which reveal differences from the other two dialect areas. 
In the course of our work, we have identified a handful of other 
lexical differences involving ‘non-basic’ vocabulary as well. Still, 
we have yet to collect lexical information that is comparable to 
that collected for the Central dialect (Hu 1986) or the Southeast- 
ern dialect (Zhang et al. 1989). 

Lexical differences within basic vocabulary are provided in 
Table 9. 


Western Central Southeastern Northeastern 
all uilidzimi/urxenen bambür/bologo | bambür o:irmn 
back darama darama figde faktana 
fish oxot[on alo olo alo 
flower ulga ılga ilga nandza 
hot hotfoso 9xu oxu oxu 
leaf napt [1i nabotfi abdana abdana 
sand Jyeroktan Jg Jirgi II 
sun Jiwan duatfa dilat fa ditlatfa 
walk suru-/yabu- yabu- tfiro- girani- 
wing doktilo a [axiv/doktilo doptila doktilo 
woods mo: baran mo: baran yanb@m Moxa 


Table 9. Differences in Core Vocabulary 


Several comments must be made with respect to the entries 
above. Some, but not all, speakers of the Western dialect are fa- 
miliar with the term bamb@r ‘all’; those who know it suggest that 
it means ‘nearly all’, whereas urxanon means ‘completely all’. The 
lexeme wilidzimi is archaic, being used only by certain older 
speakers. 

Zhang et al. (1989) define the word figdo as ‘back’;!> however, 
this may represent a mistranslation since the word does arise in 


15 Chaoke (1997) also defines figda as ‘back’, and he claims that it is repre- 
sentative of the Orogen spoken in Gankui (i.e. the Central dialect). He 
takes darama to mean ‘waist’. Both these claims are inconsistent with 
Hu (1986) as well as our own findings. 
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other dialects meaning ‘spine’ or ‘meat flanking the spine’. At any 
rate, Zhang et al. (1989) offer no other Orogen word for ‘back’. 

The use of oxotf2n ‘fish’ in the Western dialect may be unique 
in all of Northwestern Tungusic, where the typical lexeme for 
‘fish’ is old. Western dialect speakers inevitably are also familiar 
with this word, due to contact with other dialects. For this reason, 
they often identify oxotfon as one of the peculiarities of their 
dialect. The etymology of axrat/on is transparent. Cognates occur 
in other Tungusic languages (e.g. Hezhe), where they carry the 
meaning ‘small fish’. This term has undergone broadening in the 
Western dialect and replaced olo. 

The word I/ga, does exist in the Northeastern dialect, though it 
has undergone semantic narrowing, and specifically refers to the 
flower-like decoration which is embroidered on traditional Oro- 
qen outfits. 

Ihe Western and Central terms for ‘leaf’, napt f/nabatfı, have 
cognates in Mongolic languages rather than Tungusic. A likely 
scenario is that the word was borrowed directly from Dagur, or 
alternatively that these Oroqen dialects borrowed it from Solon 
(another Northwestern Tungusic language), which had in turn 
borrowed it from Dagur.!® A less likely, but plausible, explanation 
is that the word entered Oroqen through Khamnigan Evenki (a 
N orthwestern Tungusic language spoken just west of where West- 
ern and Gentral Orogen are situated), which in turn borrowed it 
from Khamnigan Mongolian. 

The Western Orogen. word fyerwktan ‘sand’ is known to older 
speakers of at least the Northeastern dialect where it means 'sandy 
place’. It i is likely that the term has undergone semantic broadening 
in the Western dialect. N otably, the cognate siruk ‘sand’ is found in 
Khamnigan Evenki (according to Tsumagari 1992). 

The words for 'sun' in Oroqen deserve special attention as they 
have played an important role in the more general attempts to 
understand the relationships among Northern Tungusic lan- 
guages. Doerfer (1973, 1978) considered the presence of *dilaca 
to be one of the defining characteristics of Evenki since it was 


16 In Solon the word-medial cluster has undergone assimilation to nat ft fi. 
Therefore, if the borrowing was from Solon into Orogen, it would have 
had to occur prior to the assimilation process. 
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not typically found in any other Northern Tungusic languages 
(though he admitted that not all Evenki dialects possessed it and 
some Negidal dialects did). More recently, Janhunen (1996) has 
suggested that the real import of these lexemes is not that they 
help define boundaries between Northern Tungusic languages, 
but that they can be used to trace a proto-Northern Tungusic 
homeland to the Amur region of southeastern Siberia. His reason- 
ing is as follows: the more archaic term, *sigön, is preserved in 
Solon, most Negidal dialects, and some Evenki dialects (he is un- 
aware of the fact that one Orogen dialect also preserves it). The 
term is replaced by polton in Even, supposedly due to a ‘strong 
alien substrate’ in Northeastern Siberia, the region into which 
Even moved. The original term is also replaced in Orogen and the 
remaining Evenki dialects, in this case by *dilaca. Since Evenki 
dialects employing dilaca are generally found in the Middle Amur 
area (the region where one also finds Orogen), Janhunen (pg. 170) 
concludes: ‘Obviously the ancestors of Cisbaikalian and Manchu- 
rian Ewenki De the dialects with *sigön — 1.w.] were removed 
from the [Middle Amur region] before the ancestors of the Trans- 
baikalian Ewenki and Orochen De the *dilaca dialects — Le 
were separated from each other.’ 

Regardless of the fact that Janhunen’s proposal is far from obvi- 
ous since there are other plausible explanations of the data, the 
existence of wm in Western Orogen is ostensibly a major com- 
plication for his scenario (as is the existence of Negidal dialects 
with *d4laca) since it would require that this Oroqen dialect was 
also removed from the Middle Amur prior to the adoption of 
*dilača in the other Orogen dialects. The elegant simplicity of 
Janhunen’s proposal is damaged when one needs to propose 
migrations for only certain dialects of each of the languages. 

The word yab@- occurs in all Orogen dialects, but it has dif- 
ferent uses. In the Northeastern and Southeastern dialects it 
means ‘to go out’, whereas in the Central and Western dialects it 
is more properly defined as ‘to walk. In the Western dialects, 
there is an alternative form, suru-, which Orogen speakers claim 
is a borrowing from Ewenke, though this claim is inconsistent 
with published word lists for Aoluguya (= Yakut) Evenki, Solon, 
and Khamnigan (= Old Bargu) Evenki, the three languages which 
the Orogen refer to as Ewenke. 
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In addition to the variation one finds in Orogen basic vocabu- 
lary, there are numerous other differences in the lexicon. A sam- 
ple is provided in Table 10. 


Western Central Southeastern Northeastern 
bear otokogo otorkoin punuku pnonoxo/otirkopo 
bird, little t[ipkan tfipkan/tfoxan tfinəkə tfinoxo 
black potexor/koporm kopnormn konorin koprın 
blue filan t[ongyen tfangyen/fila:n fila 
bowl angura tfanku tfanku tfanku 
fruit tubive tubivo no word no word 
green kohorin mmm tfuturin t/otorın 
knife tfoxan koto koto koto 
rat atfikitfan onoxe/onixon onixon onixon 
spoon Kwiyo urikan upkan upkan 


| Table 10. Variation in Non-Core vobabulary 


When examining lexical variation (Tables 9 and 10), one finds 
that, more often than not, the Western dialect is set apart from 
other Orogen dialects. It remains an open, yet important, question 
whether this fact is attributable to a genetic split between West- 
ern Orogen and the other dialects or whether it is due to a higher 
degree of contact with Solon and Dagur, or whether it is some 
combination of these factors. It should be noted that contact 
alone does not seem to solve the problem of the lexical distinc- 
tiveness of Western Orogen. An examination of Table 10, for ex- 
ample, reveals that only one recalcitrant Western Orogen lexeme, 
the word at Sıkitfan ‘rat’, could be accounted for as a borrowing 
from Solon (based on ‘the Solon word list provided in Chaoke 
1995). 

Outside of inflectional morphology, it is not practical to com- 
pare the morphology and syntax of Oroqen dialects since the rele- 
vant information is lacking. Even in the area of inflection, we 
have only been able to compare certain paradigms in our own 
ñeldwork: For the most part, the dialects follow one another 
closely. We have noted the following disparities. First, for the 
second singular present, Western Oroqen uses -ndi as the 
agreement marker on the verb. All other dialects use -ni. The 
second plural in the imperative is ka-du in Western Oroqen 
(ka marks imperative, -du is an agreement suffix), whereas the 
other dialects have -kal-u. Both these differences can be seen as 
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part of a larger sound change which has reduced -d clusters in 
the non-Western dialects. Second, there is variation in the 
agreement suffix for first plural exclusive in the present tense. 
These are given in Table 11 (-ra is a non-future marker). 


Western Central Southeastern Northeastern 
1P(exc) -T4 -ro-war/-p!/ -ro-b -ro-p 
Table 11. First Plural Exclusive in Present Tense 


Third, the first plural exclusive suffix in the past tense differs. 
The variation is indicated in Table 12. 
Western Central Southeastern Northeastern 
lp(exc) -t g/-r1? -Y -t 
Table 12. First Plural Exclusive in Past Tense 


Finally, there is variation in the utilization of plural suffixes. 
Orogen dialects tend not to mark plurality, though vestiges of 
more productive plural morphology remain. In the Western dia- 
lect, if any plural suffix is employed,” it will be -sVI, though it 
carries a collective connotation (e.g. dayi-sal ‘all the flying birds’). 
Similarly, in the Central dialect, Hu (1986) reports -sVI as the pro- 
ductive plural marker, but he does not suggest that it carries col- 
lective connotations. In Southeastern Orogen, - can occur on 
vowel final stems which refer to humans or animals, though on 
these nouns, -sal is still preferable, and there again does not seem 
to be a collective meaning (Zhang et al. 1989). In the Northeastern 
dialect, 7 is the preferred plural suffix. 


4, Conclusion 


In this paper, we have laid the empirical foundation for determin- 
ing Orogen dialects. We have reviewed the major points of pho- 


17 Hu (1986) has -p. Our own fieldwork finds -war. 

18 Hu (1986) has -r. Our own fieldwork shows no suffix. The loss of all plural 
agreement suffixes, and not just first person exclusive, in the past tense 
seems to be a relatively recent change in Central Orogen. Older speakers 
accept both zero morphemes and the overt suffix forms. Younger speak- 
ers almost invariably prefer the zero morphemes. 

19 All Orogen dialects optionally use the plural suffix -nVr on kin terms. 
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netic and lexical variation and noted three instances of morpho- 
logical variation. Based on the intersection of the various differ- 


ences, a four-way dialect distinction emerges between the West- 


ern, Central, Southeastern, and Northeastern varieties. Among 
these four dialects, the Western dialect contains the most unique 


features, an ironic fact given that the dialect has not previously 
been identified in the piecemeal information on Orogen that ex- 
ists; however, this fact may or may not reflect genetic distance 
between Western Orogen and the other three dialects since the 
variation might be contact induced. 
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Form and Derivation 


Chattris + small, canopied structures — are frequently encoun- 
tered in the Islamic stone architecture of the Indian subcontinent 
as an architectural component fulfilling a specific purpose or as 
a decorative form on buildings; as an element of pulpits (minbar) 
or — however seldom — of a ruler's seat.! A chattri as an inde- 
pendent, free-standing structure is first to be found as a canopy 
above a tomb: the oldest example was discovered by Mehrdad 
Shokoohy among buildings originating from the 12" and 13™ cen- 
turies in an early Islamic trading colony in the port of Bhadresvar 
in Kathiavrar.? 

Shokoohy dates the construction period of the Islamic edifices 
in Bhadresvar (the shrine of Ibrahim, the large and the small 
mosque, the chattri and the well-reservoir) to the period 1159/ 
1160— 1175; thus the building period of the chattri can be esti- 
mated to be approx. 1165, as its column decoration resembles 
that of the shrine and of the small mosque (commencement of 
construction in 1159-1160 and 1160 respectively), whilst its col- 
umns themselves resemble those of the large mosque (com- 


1 For more detail see J. Burton-Page, article mizalla in EI? VII, Leiden, 
1990, pp. 194-196. , 

2 M. Shokoohy, Bhadresvar, The oldest Islamic Monuments in India, 
Leiden, 1988, pp. 32- 35, figs. 29-31, pls. 34-36 (hereafter cited as Sho- 
koohy 1988); a slightly older picture of the same building from a diagonal 
perspective, which however does not name the building, is to be found 
in M. R. Majumdar, Cultural History of Gujerat, Bombay, 1965, pl. 19c. 
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mencement of construction in 1166).? The decline of the town 
began as a result of defeats in wars from 1231 on.* 

The chattri in Bhadresvar has twelve pillars on a square ground 
plan: four of these stand at the corners and a further two on each 
side of the square; in this arrangement the pillars on the sides of the 
square form a regular octagon. This arrangement means that on each 
side of the square the space between the two middle pillars is visi- 
bly larger than the spaces between the middle and corner pillars. 

The pillars are set on a square base; their shafts are square cut in 
the lower section and then change, first to an octagonal and then 
finally to a cylindrical section. A console is set on a low round capi- 
tal. The console juts out in four directions on the corner pillars and 
in five directions on the other pillars and supports the entablature. 
The entablature describes a square in accordance with the ground 
plan and at the same time within this square the entablature de- 
scribes an octagon, over which overlapping stone rings are layered 
to build a corbelled dome. The chattri in Bhadresvar has no relief 
decoration at all, as is appropriate to its Islamic use. 

This type of structure of a twelve-pillar chattri on a square 
ground plan, with a corbelled ceiling as described here originates 
in the Hindu architecture of Northwest India, where this con- 
struction form has been used to create the central part of temple 
porches since the 11™ century? On one side it is open to the 
shrine, the other three sides are preceded by entrance portals 
with roofs: examples are to be found in Sunak, Kanoda, Dhinoj, 
Virta, Kasara, Than’ and Miani.? The central area of the twelve- 


9 See Shokoohy 1988, pp. 14-38. 

4 Ibid., p. 11. 

b K Fischer, Dächer, Decken und Gewolbe indischer Kultstdtten und Nutz- 
bauten, Wiesbaden, 1974, p 74 (hereafter cited as Fischer 1974). 

6 Compare with J. Burgess and H. Cousens, The Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Gujarat. More especially of the Districts included in the Baroda 
State (Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series 32 = Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India 9), London, 1903 (hereafter cited as Bur- 
gess, Cousens 1903) and H. D. Sankalia, The Archaeology of Gujerat (in- 
cluding Kathiawar), Bombay, 1941 (hereafter cited as Sankalia 1941): 
on Sunak: pls. 82 and 84, pp. 73-77, pl. 7; 
on Kanoda: pl. 96/fig. 3; pl. 8/fig. 12; 
on Dhinoj: pls. 96/fig. 2 and 97; pL 8/fig. 12; 
on Virta: pl. 96/fig. 4; 8/fig. 12; 
on Kasara: pl. 88/fig. 1 and pl. 11; pl. 12/fig. 21. 

7 H. Cousens, Somanatha and other Mediaeval Temples of Kathiawad (Ar- 
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pillar chattri as described here has also been preserved in 12% 
and 13" century temple porches with extended ground plans — 
e.g. in Gumli® or Sejakpur.!? 

In Islamic architecture, this central part was extracted from its 
original context and used as a component. Here it made no differ- 
ence whether spoils taken from temples were used as building 
material 4 as was often the case in Gujarat — or new material 
was used.: Arranged in two dimensions beside each other, twelve- 
pillar chattris served to cover mosques and other edifices: in spa- 
cious buildings the pillars were made to double length for the 
sake of proportion, e.g.in Delhi, in the Quwwat-ul Islam Mosque 
(construction begun in 11192), in Ajmer, in the Arhai-din-ka-Jhom- 
pra Mosque (construction begun between 1200 and 1206) or in a 
series of buildings in Ahmadabad and vicinity, a modification 
which was not necessary in smaller mosques, e.g. in the Maipuri 
Mosque in Somanatha-Pattan,” built in 1264. — In accordance 
with its original function as a temple porch, the construction form 
also served as a porch at the entrances to mosques, e.g. at the 
Friday Mosques in Somanatha-Pattan,!? Cambay, 725/1325, Cham- 
panir and Bharoch as well as in the Tanka Mosque in Dholka, 762/ 
1361.4 


| | 
chaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series 45), Calcutta, 1931, 
pls. 54 and 62 (hereafter cited as Cousens 1931). 
8 Ibid., p1/88, pp. 69-70; Cousens endorses the dating Sam. 1260/A.D. 1204; 
Sankalia 1941, pp. 77-78. 
9 Sankalia 1941, pp. 102-105, pl. 9/fig. 15. 

10 Ibid., pp. 105-106, pl. 10/fig. 16; Cousens 1931, pl. 65. 

ll On Delhi see Y. D. Sharma (Archaeological Survey of India), Delhi and Its 
Neighbourhood, New Delhi, 1982, p. 52 and pl. VIII; Andreas Volwahsen, 
Islamisches Indien, Fribourg, 1969, p. 14 (ground plan of Quawwat-ul 
Islam); on Ajmer see P. Brown, Indian Architecture (The Islamic Period), 
Calcutta, 1942, pl. 6/fig.2 and pl. 20/fig. 2; on Ahmadabad and vicinity 
ibid., pls. 34 and 36/fig. 1 (Jami Masjid of Ahmadabad, completed in 1424; 
J. Burton-Page, “Mosques and Tombs” Marg, XXXIX/3 (1987), pp. 36-37 
(Mosque of Ahmad Shah at Ahmadabad, 1414), pp. 54-55 (mosque of the 
complex at Sarkhej, begun in 1446), pp. 62-63 (Tomb of Sayyid Usman 
at Usmanpur, 1460) as well as pp. 117—119 (Typology of mosque plans in 

ad and environs prepared from Sohan Nilkanth's thesis written 
for the School of Architecture, Ahmadabad). 

12 Cousens 1931, pp. 31-32, and pls. 17-19. 

18 Ibid., pp. 28-29 and pls. 10-11. 

14 Compare with J. Burgess, On the Muhammadan Architecture of Bharoch, 
Cambay, Dholka, Champanir, and Mahmudabad in Gujarat (Archaeo- 
logical ey of India, New Imperial Series 23 = Archaeological Survey 
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Furthermore, as an independent, free-standing edifice in its 
own right, the chattri is encountered in Islamic architecture as a 
canopy above tombs, as a tomb chattri. It also re-entered Hindu 
architecture later in a similar function: as a canopy above the 
cremation sites of Rajput princes.!? 


Early Islamic tomb chattris 


Whereas the oldest free-standing chattri, the chattri in Bha- 
dresvar, has its origin in the building activity of the Islamic trading 
colony during the 12" century, other early examples in Gujarat 
are dated back to the period after the Islamic conquest by Ala- 
ud-din Khalji in 697/1298, e.g. chattris above tombs in Anahila 
Pattana! and Dholka.!” (In neighbouring Rajasthan the oldest 
known twelve-pillar chattris originated later still, e.g. above 
tombs dated 1421 and 1450 in Bayana).!® 

In the mosque at the port of Mangrol, in Southwest Gujarat, 
there is a tomb attributed to a saint who came to live there in 
777/1375.'? In this complex, just such a twelve-pillar chattri is 
flanked by a second one in a modified form. In this second 
chattri, the four corner pillars of the traditional twelve-pillar 
chattri have been omitted, thus creating an eight-pillar chattri on 
an octagonal ground plan — which, nevertheless, completely ful- 
fils the requirements of a tomb canopy. 

A similar juxtaposition of twelve and eight-pillar chattris, and 
even six-pillar chattris is to be found in Hauz-i-Khas (Delhi), in 
the tomb chattris in the vicinity of the madrasa founded by Firuz 


of Western India 6), London, 1896, p. 24, pls. 18 and 16 (Jami Masjid at 
Cambay); pls. 57 and 59 (Jami Masjid at Champanir); pp. 20-21, pl.3 
(Jami Masjid at Bharoch); pp. 32-34, pls 36 and 43 (Tanka Mosque at 
Dholka) (hereafter cited as Burgess 1896). 

15 J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, vol. 2, Lon- 
don, 1910, pp. 164-169. 

16 Burgess, Cousens 1903, p. 65 and pl. 30. 

17 Burgess 1896, pp. 37-38, pl 50. 

18 M. Shokoohy, Corpus inscriptionum iranicarum, part 4, vol. 49, London, 
1986, pp. 18-20, no illustration (hereafter cited as Shokoohy 1986). 

19 Cousens 1931, p. 66 (the mosque at the port of Mangrol is described by 
Cousens as the “ruins of a mosque constructed of old temple material”), 
pls. 84 and 86. 
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Shah Tughlag (1351-1388).2° In these chattris in Hauz-i-Khas the 
EEN ceilings have been transformed to domes on the exte- 
r? In the eight? and six-pillar” chattris in Hauz-i-Khas the 
Ges have been duplicated, perhaps in order to bear the weight 
of the dome, which however is not the case with an octagonal 
chattri in the vicinity of the tomb of Sultan Ghari near Delhi? 
and with a hexagonal chattri in Cheragh Delhi.2? 


Chattris in Sind 
| | 
Chattris of the Samma period, 15" century 


In Sind chattris were àlso erected above tombs. Their occurrence 
is not continuous but can be traced right up to the 19™ century. 

The oldest known chattris are to be found in the necropolis of 
the ancient capital city of Thatta, on Makli Hill, in the section 
containing the tombs from the period of the Samma Dynasty 
(1351—1520). Here there are four eight-pillar and two six-pillar 
chattris with corbelled ceilings. As they are all absolutely iden- 
tical in both structure and decor, they can be assumed to be the 
work ofthe same workshop, and it is reasonable to assume that 
they all originated within one period. One of the chattris can be 
dated to|the reign of the Samma ruler Jam Tughlaq bin Sikandar 
Shah (827/1424-856/1452) thanks to an inscription (fig. 1); the 
second r of the'15™ century can therefore be considered a 
valid basis for dating the remaining five chattris. 


20 R. Nath, History of the Sultanate Architecture, Delhi, 1978, p. 62, pl. 56 
as well as F. Wetzel, Islamische Grabbauten in Indien aus der Zeit der 
Soldatenkaiser 1320-1540 (= 33. Wiss. Veroff. d. dt. Orientges.), Leipzig, 
1918, pp. 15-18, figs. 9-18 and 20-21 (hereafter cited as Wetzel 1918). A 
group of three twelve-pillar chattris — on this see Wetzel, pp. 17-18, 
figs. 17-18 and 20- 21, — is not considered by Nath to be tomb chatiris. 
Fischer 1974, p. 74. > 

Wetzel 1918, p. 16, figs. 11, 12 and 15. 

Ibid., p. 15, figs. 9 and:10. 

S. A. Naqui, “Sultan Ghari, Delhi” Ancient India 3 (1947), p. 9, pl. XIB. 
Wetzel 1918, fig. 19. 

A H. Dani, Thatta Islamic Architecture, Islamabad, 1982, pp. 41—42, 
figs. 24—26 (hereafter cited as Dani 1982). 


Sas Bsr 
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1. Makli Hill, chattri, second quarter of the 15“ century 


According to a local tradition, one of these five chattris (a six- 
pillar chattri) is supposed to have been built above the tomb of 
Qazi Abdullah bin Tajo. It is said that his tomb was rediscovered 
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a long time after his death, under Jam Nizamuddin (1460— 
1508).2” — Another chattri (an eight-pillar chattri) is considered 
by Dani to be the tomb of the Samma ruler Jam Tamachi, who 
took over power for the second time after 1388.78 Dani bases this 
conclusion on the statement of a writer of the late 18% century, 
Mir Ali Sher Qani, according to whom Jam Tamachi is supposed 
to be butied near the! tomb of Sheikh Hamad Jamali. Unfortu- 
nately, this statement of the location lacks the desirable accuracy; 
another tradition states that the tomb is in Hilaya at Kalri Lake. 

The arrangement of pillars and the decoration in the five 
chattris of this group remind one of certain forms in Gujarat,” 
although it is impossible to specify an exact model for these. The 
pillars have a square base; the shaft first has a square cross-sec- 
tion; above this there follows a short octagonal section and above 
this again a cylindrical pillar core which is encircled by five bands 
decorated with various motifs. These same motifs appear on all 
the chattris i in the same sequence. On top of a low, round capital 
a console stone bears the entablature with the corbelled ceiling 
(fig. 2). Each ring of the ceiling has a rising cornice with a stylised 
leaf decor and the remaining vertical surfaces are decorated dif- 
ferently, but in the same sequence. The keystone of the corbelled 
ceiling is similar in all the chaitris. The exterior of the corbelled 
dome is plastered, preserving its conical shape; it is surrounded 
by merlons and a rain spout. 

As regards the working methods of the workshop, it is to be 
observed that not only the structure of the chattris but also the 
ornaments used and their sequence is the same in all examples; 
in addition, the various types of stone blocks required to build a 
chattri are all of approximately the same dimensions. Due to this 
fact, when the number of pillars is reduced while the spaces be- 
tween the pillars remain the same, a smaller number of rings is 
needed the corbelled dome. Thus the two six-pillar chattris 


| 

27 Ibid, p. 38, fig. 20. | 

28 See on this S. Zajadacz-Hastenrath, “Some Remarks on the Historical De- 
velopment of Makli Hill Necropolis and its Stone Monuments” in 
T. S. Maxwell (ed.), Eastern Approaches, Essays on Asian Art and Ar- 
chaeology, Delhi, 1992, p. 209. 

29 Compare with Cousens 1931, pls. 17 (figure), 23 (two pillars near the 
Maipuri Mosque in Somanatha-Pattan) and 77 (various pillars of the Jami 
Masjid in Mangrol)  ' 
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2. Makli Hill, interior view of the chattri vault, 
second quarter of the 15" century 


are of small perimeter and require only six rings; therefore they 
are lower than the eight-pillar chattris, which have nine rings. 
These two smaller six-pillar chattris are considered to be the 
tombs of dervishes: of Bhitta Yaro (in the north of the necropolis) 
(fig. 3) and Qazi Abdullah bin Tajo (near the Samma tombs). — 
On Makli Hill there are still some spoils of some other chattris to 
be found (amongst others a column which serves as an additional 
support in Shaikh Isa Langhoti's madrasa). 

In one of the eight-pillar chattris on Makli Hill there are some 
remains of the lowest stone layer of a wall enclosure, which had 
once enclosed the pillars; one can also recognise a trace of a flat, 
barely protruding prayer niche. Perhaps this chattri was con- 
verted to a kind of shrine. 
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3. Makli Hill, chattri of Bhitta Yaro, second quarter of the 15™ century 


The tombs preserved below some of the chattris consist of a 
cenotaph with a tombstone placed on flat stone layers. — The 
ground level in all the chattris referred to here has risen over the 
years, so that the original floor is no longer visible. In the eight- 
pillar chattri which was called the tomb of Jam Tamachi, a raised 
plaster floor has been laid which surrounds both the bases of the 
pillars and the cenotaphs of the tombs. 


Chattris from the period of the Arghuns and the Tarkhans, 
late 16" and early 17'" century respectively 


In the year 926/1520 Sind was conquered by the Arghuns and the 
Tarkhans. These conquerors also buried their dead on Makli Hill, 
but in a separate section of the cemetery, lying to the south of 
the area where the tombs of the Samma period and the chattris 
described thus far are located. In this new section of the ceme- 
tery, there are four eight-pillar chattris, which all correspond to 
the tradition of the older chattris, but all differ in terms of dimen- 
sions, proportions and decoration. The capitals and consoles of 
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these chattris are in the traditional form, the pillar shaft however 
is divided into a short square segment and a longer octagonal 
segment. 

The chattri which is most traditional is the one erected above 
the tomb of Badi-uz Zaman, dated 1011/1602, in the tomb complex 
of Baqi Khan Tarkhan (fig. 4). Its general form and some details — 
such as the ornamentation of the ceiling rings” and the decora- 
tion of the octagonal part of the pillar shaft with six different 
ornamental bands encircling the shaft — remind one of chattris 
of the 15'^ century. — Another chattri in the same tomb complex 
is of much slimmer proportions, has no ornamentation at all and 
no cornice in the ceiling rings. 





4. Makli Hill, chattri of Badi-uz, Zaman, 1602 


We encounter ornamentation of a new type in the third chattri, 
which is built above a tomb dated 1008/1600 (to the west of the 
tomb of Sultan Ibrahim) and which is similar in its proportions 
to the chattri erected above the tomb of Badi-uz Zaman (fig. 5). 
The ornamentation in question is to be found on the ceiling rings 


30 See S. Zajadacz-Hastenrath, Chaukhandigrüber. Studien zur Grabkunst 
in Sind und Baluchistan, Wiesbaden, 1978, fig. 94 (hereafter cited as 
Zajadacz-Hastenrath 1978). 
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5. Makli Hill, chattri to the west of the tomb of Sultan Ibrahim, 1600 


as well as on the underside of the entablature, the individual sec- 
tions of which are each covered with different, new surface pat- 
terns (fig. 6). The mainly plain upper, octagonal part of the pillar 
shaft has been extended at the expense of the lower, square part, 
which now forms a unit with the base of the pillar. 

The fourth chattri is to be found in the funerary enclosure of 
Isa Khan Tarkhan the Elder; for the first time a chattri is elevated 





6. Makli Hill, chattri to the west of the tomb of Sultan Ibrahim, 1600, under- 
side of the entablature 
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on an octagonal platform (fig. 7). The pillar shafts are completely 
covered with new, simple surface patterns, many of which consist 
of square elements and vary from pillar to pillar or occasionally 
from surface to surface. The console is set on a round capital. In 
this chattri too, the undersides of the entablature are covered 
with varying patterns (fig. 8). The ceiling rings, also of varying 
decoration, form a smooth, dome-like ceiling for the first time 
instead of protruding one above the other?! — Some remains of 
pillars found in Pir Patho, located to the south of Makli Hill, may 
be ascribed to the pillars of this chattri. The pillar remains in Pir 
Patho are decorated with similar patterns covering the surface 
and can be assumed to have originally been part of at least two 
different chattris. 

Beneath the chattris of this period we find ashlar gravestones, 
such as became common on Makli Hill during the Tarkhan period 
and which are usually raised on pedestals. 


Chattris of the Mughal period, 17th century 


In the year 1593 Sind was integrated into the Mughal empire. The 
last Tarkhan ruler, Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan, defeated by Akbar, 
lived at the Mughal court afterwards, but after his death in 1010/ 
1601 he was buried in a mausoleum built especially for him on 
Makli Hill. Another member of the Tarkhan dynasty, Isa Khan Tar- 
khan the Younger, was posted in Sind as a governor in the service 
of the Mughals for three months in 1627-1628.” He too is buried 
on Makli Hill and it is assumed that he had already commenced 
construction of his own mausoleum during this three-month stay. 
Assuming a construction time of 18 years, as is handed down, it 
would have been completed by approx. 1056/1646. 

These two mausoleums of Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan and Mirza 
Isa Khan Tarkhan the Younger, erected in the first half of the 
17% century, introduced new forms to Makli Hill, which exerted a 
certain influence on the chattris of the 17" century. The chattris 


3l Ibid. fig. 97. 

32 Seeon this S. Zajadacz-Hastenrath, "Islamic Funerary Enclosures in Sind" 
Islamic Art, IV (1990-1991), pp. 255-257 (hereafter cited as Zajadacz- 
Hastenrath 1990-1991). 
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7. Makli Hill, chattri in the funerary enclosure of Isa Khan Tarkhan the Elder, 


first quarter of the 17'" century 


erected on Makli Hill before this time had eight or six pillars and 
appeared as rather round buildings, whereas the chattris built in 
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8. Makli Hill, chattri in the funerary enclosure of Isa Khan Tarkhan the Elder, 
first quarter of the 17“ century, underside of the entablature 


the course of the 17“ century are clearly of a square ground plan. 
In addition, the later chattris are almost all elevated on brick 
platforms. Their pillars are square and resemble those in the mau- 
soleum of Isa Khan the Younger and they also have a dome in- 
stead of a corbelled ceiling. 

We must distinguish two basic forms of these chattris. The first 
basic form has twelve pillars in the original arrangement, as al- 
ready seen in Hindu architecture and in the oldest Islamic tomb 
chattris, where an octagon is formed in the interior of the chattri. 
Henceforth, above the octagon, upright panels, ornamented with 
interlacing pointed arches, lead up to the circle of the dome. This 
type of transition corresponds to the one in the upper floor of the 
mausoleum of Jani Beg, the first example of this type of transition 
on Makli Hill. 

The first basic form is demonstrated in an especially true to 
detail form by a chatiri built right beside Jani Beg’s mausoleum 
(fig. 9). This chattri has plain square pillars with square bases and 
square capitals, the decoration of which reminds one of three 
rows of mugarnas arranged one above the other. Consoles match- 
ing in form those in the upper floor of the mausoleum of Isa 
Khan Tarkhan the Younger (fig. 10)* are set on top (although no 
additional capitals were used in the mausoleum). One may as- 


33 For illustration see Dani 1982, p. 145, pL 114. 
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9. Makli Hill, chattri to the south of Jani Beg’s mausoleum, middle of the 17" 
century 





10. Makli Hill, chattri to the south of Jani Beg’s mausoleum, middle of the 
17 century, consoles and transition to the dome 
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sume that this chattri originated around the middle of the i 
century. 

The chattri of Tughril Beg, dated 1059/1649, demonstrates the 
same structure and the same transition to the dome, however in 
a somewhat simplified form.” It is erected on a platform which 
is closed off by a gibla wall in the direction of prayer. This chattri 
of Tughril Beg is once again similar to an undated chattri also on 
a platform, but without a gibla wall, near the tomb of Pir Asad 
(fig. 11). In both of these chattris, the pillars — like in the mauso- 
leum of Isa Khan the Younger — are covered with ornaments, 
which, however in this case are not worked in relief (like in the 
mausoleum of Isa Khan the Younger) but are in the simpler form 





11. Makli Hill, chattri near the tomb of Pir Asad 


34 Zajadacz-Hastenrath 1978, figs. 98 and 99. 
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18. Makli Hill, chattri near the tomb of Pir Asad, 
pillar 
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| | 
| 
of engraved lines (fig. 12). There are no capitals at all; instead 
consoles, like those to be seen in the ground floor of the mauso- 


leum of Isa Khan the Younger, have taken their place. 

The second basic form of chattris built on Makli Hill in the 
course of the 17" century has only eight pillars on a square 
ground plan: of these eight, four are at the corners and there is 
one pillar in the middle of each side; this arrangement has already 
been documented in a Chattri above a tomb in Hindaun in Rajas- 
than dated 913/1507.°® In this type of eight-pillar chattri the transi- 
tion to the octagon is made possible by slabs placed in the cor- 
ners; panels set on top of these and decorated with ornamental 


arched motifs lead over to the dome. 


35 Shokoohy 1986, p. 43. 
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The three chattris joined in a row inside Jan Baba’s walled 
funerary enclosure on Makli Hill (fig. 13) belong to this second 
type. Their pillars, capitals and consoles resemble those of the 
chattri beside Jani Beg’s mausoleum, described above.”” The 
three chattris in a row may be assumed to date back to the build- 
ing period of the mausoleum of Isa Khan Tarkhan the Younger, 
i.e. the second quarter of the 17" century,‘ as a later addition to 
the funerary enclosure of his father, Jan Baba. A single chattri, 
elevated on a two-tiered platform beside the funerary enclosure 
of Amir Khalil Khan — also on Makli Hill — is similar in structure 
to these three chattris in a row. In this case though, the consoles, 
which are otherwise identical, are combined with a slightly modi- 
fied pillar form and a different capital. 





13. Makli Hill, triple chattri in the funerary enclosure of Jan Baba, second 
quarter of the 17 century 


A chattri built in Pir Patho in the middle of a funerary enclo- 
sure can also be assigned to the latter category. However, in this 
case the capitals which were usual up to this time have been 
omitted. The combination of a central chattri and a funerary en- 
closure as seen here reminds one of the general concept of the 
tomb complex of Isa Khan Tarkhan the Younger, which is a mau- 
soleum inside a funerary enclosure. Therefore the chattri in Pir 


36 Zajadacz-Hastenrath 1978, fig. 100. 
37 Zajadacz-Hastenrath 1990-1991, p. 256. 
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Patho was probably built after the completion of the tomb com- 
plex of Isa Khan Tarkhan the Younger. 

A chattri in the cemetery of Chaukhandi (fig. 14, on the right) 
presents a completely different form to the chattris built on Makli 
Hill during the 17" century. It was built as a canopy over the 
tomb of Jam Murid bin Haji, a tribal chief of the Jokhias, who 
lived in the middle of the 17 century and had rebelled against 
the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb."? This chattri stands on a square 
base, just like the examples described above, and has twelve pil- 
lars. These are however — reverting to the local tradition — ar- 
ranged in a circle and bear an unusually high corbelled dome, due 
to the large number of pillars. The formal similarities are iden- 
tified most easily to the 16" century chattri in the funerary enclo- 
sure of Isa Khan Tarkhan the Elder: namely in the ornamental 
forms and the form of the pillars and consoles, as well as the 





14. Chaukhandi, chattris, fourth quarter of the 17'" century (right) and mid- 
eighteenth century 


38 See on this also Sh. Kh. Hasan, “Origin of Chaukhandi Tombs” Journal of 
the Pakistan Historical Society, vol. 24, part II (April 1976), pp. 101—106 
(hereafter cited as Hasan 1976). 
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corbelled ceiling.” — The remains of a destroyed chattri, which 
must have been very similar to this one, were still to be found in 
the cemetery in Malir in the 1970s.*° In contrast to the ashlar 
gravestones used on Makli Hill, the tombs under these two 
chattris (in Chaukhandi and Malir) follow the form of the so- 
called Chaukhandi tombs.*! Both chattris revert quite obviously 
to the older local tradition, which makes the radical innovations 
of the Mughal period particularly conspicuous. 


Chattris of the 18" and 19" centuries 


During the 18" century, the chattris with eight pillars on a square 
ground plan and a dome which had been introduced to Makli Hill 
in the 17“ century spread to other areas of Sind. They are usually 
elevated on a two-tiered platform. A chattri in Mangho Pir dated 
1157/1744 and 1171/1768” is recorded in a drawing“ from 1842, 
which portrays it in a relatively good state of preservation 
(fig. 15). The upper platform ends immediately at the edge of the 
pillars. Between the pillars some remains of a low stone fence — 
no longer preserved — can be seen, as well as two balusters 
erected on the corners of the roof and also not preserved (fig. 16). 
The pillars of this chattri have square bases; the shaft is square 
in the lower, longer section, whilst in the upper, shorter section 
it is octagonal. Consoles are set on top of the pillars, replacing 
the capitals, which from then on are always omitted. The decor 


39 See also Sh. Kh. Hasan, Chaukhandi Tombs in Pakistan, Karachi, 1996, 
pp. 45-46 (hereafter cited as Hasan 1996). 

40 See also ibid., pp. 49—50. 

4] See on this fig. 15. 

42 The two dates stated could still be read by Vogel at the beginning of this 
century, but are no longer to be found there today. See Jean Philippe 
Vogel, “Tombs at Hinidan in Las Bela" in Archaeological Survey of India, 
Annual Report, 1902/03, Calcutta, 1904 (repr. Varanasi 1970), p. 216. A 
panel with the inscription of the first date is purported to be kept today 
in the Museum of Archaeology of the Karachi University. See Hasan 19776, 
p. 106, footnote. 

43 LN Allen, Diary of a March through Sinde and Afghanistan with the 
Troops under the Command of General Sir William Knott, and Sermons 
delivered on Various Occasions during the Campaign of 1842, London, 
1843, facing p. 26. 
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16. Mangho Pir, chattri, 1744 and 175: 


of the pillars consist of engraved lines, showing mostly rosette 
type motifs in the lower part and mostly zigzag motifs in the up- 
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per part. From the slabs placed in the corners, stone layers, each 
with different motifs drawn in engraved lines, lead over to a six- 
teen-sided form and then to a circle (fig. 17).44 — The tombs be- 
neath the chattri belong to the category of the Chaukhandi 
tombs. 
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17. Mangho Pir, chatztri, 1744 and 1758, transition to the dome 


This drawing of the chattri of Mangho Pir enables one to imag- 
ine how similar, but less well preserved chattris with low stone 
fences and balusters would have looked while intact: e.g. a 
chattri elevated on a wide, two-tiered platform in Khudabad near 
Dadu, which is built above a tomb dated 1156/1743 with a keel- 
topped gravestone raised on a stepped base. — At a similar but 
undated chattri in another part of Makli Hill further to the south, 
there are still some remains of a stone fence which was pre- 
viously inserted between the bases of the pillars. 

Two chattris which are quite alike, the chattris built above the 
tombs of Mir Subedar and Mir Bayram Khan in Khudabad near 
Hala in 1189/1775 are connected by a common two-tiered plat- 
form (fig. 18). In the case of the chattri of Mir Bayram Khan, the 


44 See also Hasan 1996, pp. 48-49. 
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18. Khudabad/Hala, chattris of Mir Bayram Khan and Mir Subedar, 1775 


dome, plastered on the exterior and interior, with an octagonal 
drum and a high, baluster-like keystone, is preserved, whereas in 
Mir Subedar's chattri only part of the drum erected on top of the 
first two stone layers above the entablature is preserved. Both 
the dome and the drum are plastered on the exterior and interior. 
Along the upper edge of the drum a row of merlon-shaped ce- 
ramic tiles with floral motifs is set into the plaster. The remains 
of a painted decor are still visible in the interior. The stone layers 
leading to the dome are, in contrast, decorated with lines en- 
graved in the stone, as are the other parts of the chattri. In Mir 
Subedar’s chattri a baluster is preserved on one corner of the 
roof which allows one to assume that both chattris originally had 
balusters on all four corners and had a baluster-like keystone. — 
A similar keystone is also preserved in a chattri now covered 
with undergrowth near the cemetery of Oongar. 

With the exception of the first-mentioned chattri of Mangho 
Pir, beneath all the chattris of the 18" century we find keel- 
topped gravestones, elevated on top of a pedestal, the corners of 
which are often reminiscent of the four carrying poles of a bier. 
Sometimes there is an additional low railing on top of the pe- 
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destal, e.g. in Jerruck, but this is not encountered in the case of 
tombs beneath other chattris, e.g. the chattri of Allahyar Khan in 
Chitori with its square pillars. 

The transition to an octagon by means of sabs placed in the 
corners, as is characteristic for eight-pillar chattris on a square 
ground plan, can also be seen in twelve-pillar chattris from the 
middle of the 18'^ century on, as can be recognised from the out- 
side by the equal distances between the pillars. One example is a 
chattri which stands right beside the chattri above the tomb of 
the tribal chief of the Jokhias in the cemetery of Chaukhandi 
(fig. 14, on the left)*? and also contains tombs of the Chaukhandi 
type. The same construction is quite obviously used in an undated 
chattri in Chhini in Dadu District — according to Verardi*® it is 
one of several. In a well preserved chattri of the same construc- 
tion type in the cemetery near Sonda (fig. 19) the spaces between 
the pillars were later walled up with spoils from the same ceme- 
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19. Sonda, chattri, second half of the 18'^ century 


45 On the transition to the dome in this chattri, see Zajadacz-Hastenrath 
1978, fig. 101; see also Hasan 1996, pp. 46-48. 

46 Giovanni Verardi, "Buddhist Sind" East and West, 36, 4 (1986), p. 514 and 
fig. 8. 
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tery. This chattri has a well preserved dome, set on an octagonal 
drum and with corner balusters and a baluster-like keystone — 
similar to the dome of Mir Bayram Khan’s chattri in Khudabad 
near Hala; in both cases the upper edge of the drum is decorated 
with a series of ceramic tiles with floral motifs, the tiles being set 
into the plasterwork. 

Four-pillar domed chattris of a corresponding construction 
type can now also be found: two of this type are to be found in 
the cemetery near Jerruck, close to several eight-pillar chattris 
on a square ground plan. 

In the late 18'" century or early 19" century as a further innova- 
tion the spaces between the pillars were rounded to arches by 
means of spandrel panels placed on small pedestals which were 
then inserted between the square pillars. The slope of the panels 
was then developed into a series of small arches. This innovation 
is encountered in the eastern section of Chaukhandi cemetery in 
two twelve-pillar chattris (fig. 20), which are elevated on a high, 
wide platform, which was previously enclosed by low stone fenc- 
ing along the edges. It can also be observed in two eight-pillar 
chattris in the cemetery of Chitori as well as in an eight-pillar 
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20. Chaukhandi, chattri, second half of the 18'" century 
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chattri in Las Bela in Baluchistan. In the latter case however, 
the arches were inserted underneath the capitals, whereas lattice- 
work was inserted between the capitals — in a similar way to in 
the upper floor of the mausoleum of Isa Khan the Younger.*’ 

In the 19" century the structures common in the 18 century 
were adhered to, e.g. in a twelve-pillar chattri with a dome and 
an octagonal drum in Khudabad near Hala (fig. 21). As an innova- 
tion, an octagonal pillar form, tapering towards the top and remi- 
niscent of balusters, with capitals and bases which resemble 
each other in their form, is introduced. Furthermore, the arches 
are no longer between the pillars themselves, but are between 
square pillar extensions on top of the capitals; in addition, flat, 
rectangular lattice-work is inserted above the arches. The balus- 





21. Khudabad/Hala, chattri, first half of the 19™ century 


47 See also Hasan 1996, pl. VIIb and p. 49. 

48 On the origins of baluster columns, especially on European influences on 
their development from the beginning of the 17 century and their later 
distribution in India, see E. Koch, “The Baluster Column — a European 
Motif in Moghul Architecture and its Meaning” Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, 45 (1982), pp. 251-262. A lasting influence of 
baluster columns on the design of pillars of tomb chattris in Sind, is, with 
some few exceptions, not discernible. 
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ters which were placed on the corners of the roof in the older 
chattris have been replaced by small canopies. — In two smaller 
but otherwise similar chattris in Khudabad near Hala, dated 1262/ 
1846 and 1278/1863 respectively, the spaces between the pillars 
are rounded at the lower end too:?? the pillars and their bases are 
placed dn square bloeks and the spaces between the pillars are 
similarly sloped and closed with spandrels inserted on both 
sides. — ‚By this time Sind had already become part of the British 
Empire.. | 
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49 Zajadacz-Hastenrath 1978, fig. 106. 
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REVIEWS 


Hugh Richardson, High Peaks, Pure Earth: Collected writings 
on Tibetan history and culture, Serindia Publications, London, 
1998, 777 pages in 8°. Paper. 


Any person even slightly connected with Tibetan studies knows the name of 
Hugh Richardson, who was the last British and the first Indian representative 
at Lhasa. Richardson has left a deep imprint in at least two fields of Tibetan 
research. His studies on Tibetan epigraphy, culminating with his Corpus of 
early Tibetan inscriptions, London 1985, but continuing almost to this day, 
were and still remain fundamental. Hardly less important are his writings on 
ancient documents from Tun-huang, which solved many linguistic and histori- 
cal problems. On a less formal plane, this perceptive and kindly man enjoyed 
an intimate acquaintance with customs, personalities and politics of the pre- 
1959 Tibetan aristocracy. To this privileged and indeed unique position we 
owe some fuicy and delightful insights in the ins and outs of the doomed 
Tibetan nobility before its downfall. The best example in this respect is his 
latest book Ceremonies of the Lhasa year, London 1993, a most informative 
piece of work. As a man, H. R. is a figure by himself, and all who know him 
personally have something to say about his kindliness, his humour and his 
hearty readiness to open his enormous store of Tibetan knowledge to young 
and less young scholars. He remains a living testimony of a Tibet that has 
vanished forever. 

Michael Aris, a friend who regrettably has left us too soon, undertook the 
task of collecting, sifting and reprinting almost all of H. R.’s writings, with 
the addition of some papers hitherto unpublished. We must be grateful to his 
untiring zeal, because everybody (and specially anyone who has undertaken 
a similar job) knows how tiresome it may be to unearth pieces published in 
a large range of periodicals or Festschrifts of difficult access. The editor has 
wisely and modestly receded in the background and has limited himself to 
giving us a lively introduction, a sketch of H.R.’s official career, and 
occasionally some new bibliographical references. The result is a thick 
volume of 777 pages carefully arranged and printed. Adding it to R.S 
several books, we have before us the complete lifetime work of a non- 
academic scholar, without which our knowledge of old Tibet would hardly 
be the same as it is now. 

Of course it is not possible to do justice one by one to the sixty-five papers 
that make up this volume, and I shall limit myself to give an outline of the 
whole and to underscore some of the outstanding points. The material is 
organized into five parts. 

Part one covers “The royal period and later legends”. It consists of 27 
papers, but does not include all of R.’s output in this field, because most of 
it was embodied in his Corpus of early Tibetan inscriptions, London 1985. 

N. 2 (“A fragment from Tun-huang") is here reprinted without a change. 
However, R. makes it clear, in a private letter to the Editor, that he has chan- 
ged his view on the meaning of the fragment. 

N. 8 (“Who was Yum-brtan?”). In this study R. advanced the theory that 
Yum-brtan, the spurious son of Glang-dar-ma, was but a figment of later histo- 
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rians. This:contention appeared untenable since the beginning, and now R. 
acknowledges his mistake, And yet, he still adheres to it in the reprint of 
N. 15 (“The succession of Glang-dar-ma”). 

N. 19 (“Great monk ministers of the Tibetan kingdom”) was intended for 
a Festschrift which, however, never materialized; and thus it is printed here 
for the time. It deals with the two monk ministers Myang Ting-nge-'dzin 
and Bran-ka dPal- -gyi-yon-tan, who played a great role during the reign of Ral- 
pa-can. 

Concerning N. 24 (“Mention of Tibetan kings in some documents from Tun- 
huang”), itis worthwhile to point out that Chinese mo of the T’ang-shu can- 
not transcribe the family name dBa’s, as suggested doubtfully by R. The an- 
cient proneunciation of character was mudi, and it regularly transcribes 
"Bal, as it is the case in the|Sino-Tibetan treaty inscription, North Face 66 and 
in the Zhol inscription, So Face, 5, 14, 18; Li Fang-kuel and WG Coblin, 
A study ofithe old Tibetanlinscriptions, Taipei 1987, 8.v. 

N. 26 (“Political rivalry and the great debate at bSam-yas”), published here 
for the time, supplies |a short sketch of the political background of that 
famous debate. — Also N. 27 (*Two Chinese princesses in Tibet: Mun-sheng 
Kong-co and Kim-sheng Kong-co") is published here for the first time. 

Part two is dedicated to "Historical sites and inscriptions". Two items stand 
out. One is N. 28 (“Early burial grounds in Tibet and Tibetan Art"), and the 
other is the painstaking topographical description of "The Jokhang cathedral 
of Lhasa” (N. 30). 

A hitherto unpublished novelty is N. 36 (“Some monasteries, temples and 
fortresses in Tibet before 1950”), a compact and most useful list of buildings 
which to a large extent exist no more, having fallen victims to the so-called 
Cultural Revolution. We feel partıcularly grateful for the one hundred pictures 
attached to this article, all of them taken by R. himself. Four geographical 
sketches come in handy for localizing the sites. This part includes also some 
epigraphical materials were discovered or studied after the publications 
of the Corpus of early Tibetan inscriptions. 

Part three deals with r history and external contacts”. It includes the 
extensive study N. 37 (“On the Karma-pa sect”). 

In N. 41 (“Foreigners in Tibet”) the Author rightly distinguishes two pe- 
riods: The' age of tolerance from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century 
(marked above all by the visits of the Christian missionaries) and the Closing 
of Tibet. The latter was y inspired by the Chinese, but “it must have 
met with a ready respo from the Tibetans” This is quite true, as I had 
already the occasion to point out in my paper “China and the European travel- 
lers in Tibet 1860-1880”, in T’oung Pao, 62 (1976), 219-262; now also in 
Selected papers on Asian history, Rome 1988, 323-354. 

An unexpected sideline was the hunt for George Bogle's half-Tibetan chil- 
dren and their descendants in Scotland (N. 47), heartily enjoyed by the Scots- 
man Richardson. 

Part four includes a single item, the "Tibetan precis", intended for official 
use only and now published for the first time. It is a fairly long (129 pages) 


and e e account of British-Tibetan relations from the 18th century to 
1945, border matters, Chinese role in Tibet etc. As expected, it reveals R.'s 
masterly of Tibetan realities. 


Part five is a collection of sundry smaller pieces, mostly of popular charac- 
ter, such as lectures, talks delivered on the BBC, short articles in “The Times”, 
and the like. N. 53 (hitherto unpublished) is a “Report on the arrival in Lhasa 
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of the new Dalai Lama”. Particularly poignant and wistful is the last item 
N. 65 (Reminiscences of life in old Tibet”). 

The volume ends with a fairly detailed index, a real boon for the reader. 
The whole book is a fitting monument to the deep knowledge of, and deep 
love for Tibet by a great scholar and a fine gentleman. 


Rome Luciano Petech 


Tibetische Handschriften und Blockdrucke. Band XI, Teil 12. Die 
mTshur-phu-Ausgabe der Sammlung Rin-chen gter-mdzod chen- 
mo, nach dem Exemplar der Orientabteilung, Staatsbibliothek 
zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Hs or 778, Baende 34 bis 
40). Beschrieben von Peter Schwieger. Stuttgart: Steiner, 1999. — 
LII, 305 S. 


This book is the third volume of the catalogue by Peter Schwieger of the 
celebrated Tibetan collection, the Rin chen gter mdzod ("The Store of Pre- 
cious Treasure"). The entire collection numbers over sixty volumes of texts, 
and it was compiled in 1864—1886 by 'Jam-mgon Kong-sprul (1813-1899). 

The latter is famous for being the founder of the non-sectarian Ris-med 
movement of Tibetan Buddhism and for collecting numerous texts originating 
from diverse Tibetan traditions, well-known and obscure. 'Jam-mgon Kong- 
sprul compiled altogether five voluminous collections, one of them contain- 
ing "treasures" (gter-ma) — hidden esoteric texts discovered by treasure 
finders (gter-ston). 

This part of the catalogue covers volumes from 34 (ngi) to 40 (thi) of the 
Rin chen gter mdzod and it contains 241 titles (Nos. 1319-1559 in Schwieger's 
numeration). Most of the works described are directions for the rituals and 
practices related to female meditative deities and protectors of the Doctrine. 
The description of each entry is a very detailed one; the opening lines and full 
colophons are also reproduced. Where several separate works are brought 
together under one title each of these works is described separately. 
However, an unfortunate misspelling has been overlooked in one entry. dPal- 
mogon has been written instead of dPal-mgon in the titles of entries Nos. 
1429, 1430. 

When finished, the catalogue of the Rin chen gter mdzod will be a great. 
contribution to the study of Tibetan Buddhism and indigenous Tibetan Bud- 
dhist literarure One can only wish Peter Schwieger every success in accomp- 
lishing the work he has undertaken. 


Saint Petersburg Vladimir L. Uspenskij 
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The dGe-lugs-pa Breakthrough: The Uluk Darxan 
Nangsu banas Mission to the Manchus 


by 
| TAKSING KAM 
(Hong Kong University of Science & Technology) 


On the twenty-first d of the fifth moon, 1621, a lama bearing 
the appellation Uluk Darxan Nangsu! arrived at Muqden in Man- 
churia.? His arrival was historically significant for it marked the 
first direct contact between the Manchus and the Tibetans. 

Despite Uluk’s importance, not much, however, is known about 
this otherwise obscure monk. References germane to the lama, 
which are scattered in the Manchu annals,? the Ming and Ch’ing 
Veritable Records as well as two stelae erected at his sepulchre 
at Liao-yang in 16304 and 1658, are few and far between® His 
short career at the Manchu court explains the dearth of material 
about him. Having been very ill before he reached Muqden, he 
died on the twenty-first day of the eighth moon, 1622,° after a 
stay: of only three months. 


1 For the romanization of the lama's name, see Tak-sing Kam, “The Sino- 
EE of 1630 in Honour of the Uluk Darxan Nangsu Lama,” 
I L Journal, of Central Asian Studies, vol. 4 (forthcoming). 

2 Chiu Man-chou tang (thereafter CMCT), vol. 2, (Taipeı: Kuo li ku-kung 
po-wu:yüan, 1969), p. 672, lines 8-9/Mambun Roto (thereafter MBRT) 
(Tokyo: Toyo Bunko, 1955), vol. 1, p. 329. 

3 The Manchu annals include the Tongki fuga aqó hergen-t dangse (Wu 
ch’uan-tien tzu tang) published in ten volumes as the CMCT and the 
Tongkt fuga sindaxa hergen-i dangse (Chia ch*ilan-tien tzu tang) pub- 
lished iin seven volumes as the MBRT (Tokyo: Toyo Bunko, 1955-1962). 

4 For a study of the stele, see Kam, “Inscription of 1630.” 

5 imiles of the inscriptions, which are composed in Manchu, Mongolian 
and Chinese, can be found in “Rydyd ramafun hibun no kaisetsu,” in Naito 
hakushi kanreki shukuga shinagaku ronso, ed. Haneda Toru (Kyoto: Kö- 
bundó shobó, 1926), between pp. 326-27. 

6 Though the CMCT, vol. 2, p. 1092, lines 4-5/MBRT, vol 2, p. 582 indicates 
that the lama died in the tenth moon, both the Manchu and Chinese 
inscriptions of 1630 record that he died in the eighth moon. See Kam, 
"Inscription of 1630," [Ma] line 4 and [Ch.] line 5. The records. in the 
Manchu annals are opvously incorrect: the mistakes were probably made 
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Journey eastward 


The real name of the lama is not known, Uluk Darxan Nangsu 
being his title. The epithet uluk darxan, which means ‘great,’ is 
obviously derived from its Turco-Mongolian cognates (< Mo. uluy 
dargan < Tk. uluy daryan).’ Despite the epithet, the sources 
leave little doubt that he was a Tibetan. Not only does the Manchu 
Annals® point to his coming from Tangyöt,? but the 1630 stele also 
indicates that he came from dBus-gTsang.!° 

From Tibet, he was sent as a nang-so 'envoy'!! towards Mongo- 
lia, propagating the faith on his way!^ until he stopped at the 
Qoréin land.!? It was probably due to his proselytising efforts in 
Mongolia that he was given the Turco-Mongolian title. But no 
sooner had Nuryaci!* overrun Liao-tung, than the lama, together 
with his Saxalca!? followers, left the Qorcins and joined their new 
patron in Manchuria. 

Conflicting evidence exists concerning the circumstances of his 
coming to the Manchus. The inscription on the stele erected in 


by a slip of the pen on the part of the Manchu scribe, who inadvertently 
wrote down juwan (ten) for jagón (eight) in the Tongki fuqa aqó hergen- 
1 dangse (thereafter TFAHD). C£. Oshibuchi Hajime, Manshü hiki kö (To- 
kyo: Meguro shoten, 1943), p. 83, where he proposes that the discrepancy 
in dating is due to a time lag between the time of the lama's death and 
the time when this event is entered into the records. 

7 The Uluk Darxan Nangsu Lama is also recorded as Dayiting Nangsu Lama 
or Nangsu Lama in TFAHD. See CMCT, vol. 2, p. 671, lines 1-2; p. 1092, 
line 10/MBRT, vol. 1, p. 327; vol. 2, pp. 582—83 und vol. 3, index: p. 39. 

8 CMCT, vol. 4, p. 1946, line t/MBRT, voL 3, P. 996. 

H For a discussion of the toponym Tangyót, see the appendix. 

10 The Manchu text (line 2) of the 1630 stele inscription, which, though 
partly illegible, is sufficient to establish the lama’s provenance, especially 
in conjunction with the parallel Chinese text (line 2) which points to his 
coming from Wu-ssu-tsang (« Tb. dBus-gTsang) or Tibet in Ming times. 

11 See Kam, “Inscription of 1630," appendix. 

12 Kam, “Inscription of 1630," [Ma.] lines 4—5; [Ch.] line 3. 

13 CMCT, vol. 2, p. 1091, line 6; vol. 4, p. 1946, line 5/MBRT, voL 2, p. 582; 
vol. 3, p. 996. 

14 For the romanization of the personal name of Ch'ing T'ai-tsu, see Tak-sing 
Kam, “The Romanization of the Early Manchu Regnal Names,” Writing in 
the Altaic World, ed. by Juha Janhunen und Volker Rybatzki, in “Studia 
Orientalia”, vol. 87 (Helsinki: Finnish Oriental Society, 1999, pp. 133—48). 

15 For a discussion of the term Saxalca, see Oshibuchi, Hiki ko pp. 117- 
25. 
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1658 outside the Lamae sepulchre!? mentions that it was Nuryaci 
who, on learning of the lama’s fame, extended the invitation to 
him.!" Yet no such invitation is mentioned in the 1630 inscription. 
Moreover, the Tongki fuga agö hergen-i dangse, an even earlier 
Manchu source, which basically chronicles historical events con- 
temporaneous with thé pre-conquest period, IP affirms that it was 
rather the lama who came to the Manchus of his own accord. 
While still proselyti under the patronage of Qatan Bayatur 
Noyan i in Qorcin,? the lama, because he had heard that Nuryaci 
“provided well (for those who came to him) and treated (them) 
with courtesy/ujire kundulere sayin,” had actually visited the 
Manchu ruler twice. One of these visits for which we have a re- 
cord took place on the twenty-first day of the fifth moon of 1621, 
when the Jama, in the|company of Donoi Jaryuti, an emissary of 
Mingyan:Mafa of the Qorcins, went to Nuryaci's camp.”! In any 
case, forlhis coming over voluntarily, he was duly rewarded with 
both land and worke 


: Monastic Affiliation 


With regard to Uluk’s monastic affiliation, the sources are all si- 
lent. Nonetheless he was most possibly a dGe-lugs-pa lama. To 
begin with, his evangelical activities in the Qor£in terriotory fit 
into the larger context of the dGe-lugs-pa’s eastward movement. 
Not only was his arrival preceded by the Third Dalai Lamae visit 


| | 

16 M Jirö, Manshü no shiseki, p. 470; Oshibuchi, Hiki ko, p. 61. 

17 See the stele in honóur of the Great Lama of 1658, [Ma] line 3; [Mo.], 
line 3;'and [Ch.] line 3. 

18 Cf. Kuang-lu and Li Hsüeh-chih, "Lao Man-wen yüan tang yà Man-wen 
lao-tang chih pi-chiao yen-chiu”, in Chung-kuo Tung-ya hsüeh-shu yen- 
chiu chi-hua wei- hui nien-pao, No. 4 (Taipei: Chung-kuo Tung-ya 
hsueh-shu yen-chiu cHi-hua wei-yuan hui, 1965), pp. 23-25. 

19 CMCT, vol. 2, p. 671, lines 1-2; p. 689, lines 1-3/MBRT, voL 1, pp. 327, 
337. | 

20 CMCT, vol. 2, p. 1091, lines 6-7; vol. 4, p. 1946, lines 5-6/MBRT, voL 2, 
p. 582; voL 3, p. 996. : 

21 CMCT vol. 2, p. 673, lines 2- /MBRT, voL 1, p. 329. 

22 Cf. uchi, Hiki ko, p. 79. 

23 See the 1658 stele, ] lines 4-5; [Mo.] lines 5; [Ch.] line 4. 
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from Tümed“ in 1588,2° he was also succeeded by another dGe- 
lugs-pa monk, Neyici Toyin?? (Yeke Otir Dara Erdeni Dalai Man- 
Just) Neyiti Toyin Boyda Blama, 1557-1653), a native of Toryud 
from West Mongolia.*’ This steady stream of dGe-lugs-pa monks 
trickling towards the Qor¢in land was due to the stubborn persis- 
tence of shamanism thriving in this region. When Neyici Toyin 
arrived in the 1630’s,# or forty years after the last visit of the 
Third Dalai Lama, he noticed to his surprise that "the Buddhist 
faith was not that widespread," and that “no one is versed in 
the scriptures in the country."?? In effect, it was Neyiti Toyin who 


24 Ya Han-chang, Ta-lai la-ma chuan, pp. 23-24; Tsepon W. D. Shakabpa, 
Tibet, A Political History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1967; re- 
print, New York: Potala Publications, 1988), p. 96. 

25 In the Hor chos ‘byun, the section pertinent to the Qorcins' hospitality 
reads: "Hor-chen-gyi rgyal-pos gdan-‘dren-zhus-pa-ltar der phebs-te 
kyai-rdor-gyi dbang-sogs gnang-zhing/ der dge-'dun-gyi sde gtsugs-'dug- 
pa-la rab-tu gnas-pa rgyas-par mdzad./ In response to the invitation ex- 
tended by the Lord of Qor£in, [the Dalai Lama] went there, and bestowed, 
among other things, the Hevejra enpowerment (to the Lord), and per- 
formed greatly the consecration on the establishment of the monastic 
community at that place." See Georg Huth, Geschichte des Buddhismus 
in der Mongolei mit einer Einleitung: Politische Geschichte der Mongo- 
len (Strassburg, 1892 u. 1896), erster Teil, p. 144 lines 12— 14; zweiter Teil, 
p. 229 lines 23-27. The monastery ın question was most possibly the Fu- 
jen Ssu in Jehol. See W. Heissig, “A Mongolian Source to the Lamaist 
Suppression of Shamanism,” Anthropos 48 (1953), p. 495. For a discussion 
of the Hor chos 'byun, see Ligeti’s preface to Gu-Sri Dka’-b£u Che’phel 
(‘Jigs-med rig-pa'i rdo-rje), chen-po Hor-gyi yul-du dam-pa'i &hos ji-ltar 
byufi-ba’t chul bSad-pa Bstan-pa rin-po-the gsal-bar byed-pa’i sgron- 
me or Hor chos 'byufi (1819), reproduced by Louis Ligeti as History of 
Buddhism in Mongolia (New Delhi, 1981), pp. 1-11. In accordance with 
P. Pelliot, "Le cycle sexagenaire de Ia chronologie tibetaine," Journal Asi- 
atique (1913), pp. 655—57, I have changed the date to the correct 1588. 

26 The word toyin means a monk. According to Francis W. Cleaves "The 

Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1312 by Cosgi Odsir,", Harvard 

Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 17 (1954), pp. 105—6, note 168, toyin is 

derived from the Turkic Uighur toyfn and not from the Chinese tao-jen. 

Heissig, “A Mongolian Source", pp. 494 —96. 

Heissig, “A Mongolian Source,” p. 26. 

"Burqan-u Sasin tedüi ese delgereged. .." See Boyda Neyici Toyin Dalai 

Mafijusryi-yin domoy-i todorqai-a geyigulügäi Cindamani erike kemeg- 

deku orosiba, f.53r, cited from Heissig, “A Mongolian Source", p. 494; 

Ch’eng Ch'ung-te "Nei-ch'i t'o-yin ishih chuan,", in Ch’ing-tai Meng-ku 

kao seng chuan, p. 128; Ts. P. Purbueva, Biografiia Neidzhi-toina : Is- 

tochnik po istorii buddizma v Mongolii. (Novosibirsk: Izdatel'stvo 

"Nauka" Sibirskoe otdelenie, 1984), p. 73.53a. 

30 "Sasin tedüi ese delgeregsen-u tula noméi[-] nar ügei," See Boyda Ney- 
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| 
finally succeeded: in converting the @or£in people to Buddhism 
en masse, including prominent leaders like Ooba, the Tüsiyetü 
Qan.?! That the dGe-lugs-pa missionaries also found their way to 
the Qorcins' immediate neighbour the Tabun Otoy Qalqas gives 
further credibility to our hypothesis that Uluk was a missionary 

of this Order.” 

The dGE-lugs-pa's eastward thrust can be explained by the in- 
tense sectarian struggle persisting in Tibet. Hard pressed by their 
religious rivals, the dGe-lugs-pa were desperate in seeking a pow- 
erful supporter to replace their senile patron the Phag-mo-gru-pa. 
Their desperation is evidenced in the meeting of the Third Dalai 
Lama with Altan Qan, the powerful Tümed ruler and the picking 
of a Mongol (not a Tibetan) in the person of Altan's son in 1589 
as his successor. | 

By contrast, such continuous presence of the non-dGe-lugs-pa 
orders was not foundlin the Qoréin region, for they lacked the 
missionary zeal typical of their dGe-lugs-pa counterparts. Satis- 
fied with the preservation of its traditional relationship with the 
Cagar, the legitimate ruler of the Mongols, the Sa-skya-pa did not 
see any urgency or necessity in constantly pressing forward to a 
terra incognita. The Karma-pa, because of the internal dissen- 
sions? between its two sub-orders — the Zhwa-dmar-pa and the 
Zhwa-nags-pa — werelalso restrained from sustaining any ambi- 
tious missionary ventures beyond Mongolia.“ Political disinte- 
gration in the steppe lafter the collapse of the Yüan further di- 
verted the attention of these orders away from Mongolia to Ming 


H 
iči Toyin Dalai Mañjlısryi-yin domoy-i todorgai-a geyigülügei Cinda- 
mani erike kemeg orosiba, f. bàr, cited from Heissig, “A Mongolian 
Source,” pp. 494-95; Ch’eng, "Nei-ch'i t'o-yin i-shih chuan,” p. 128. This 
particular part is omitted from Purbueva's Biografiia Neidzhi-toina. 

31 Cheng, "Neicht to-yin i-shih chuan,” pp. 120-23; Heissig, “A Mongolian 
Source,” p. 19, 42r-47v; Purbueva, Biografiia Neidzhi-toina, pp. 67.42b- 
70.46b! | 

32 Hugh E. Richardson, “The Karma-pa Sect, a Historical Note,” Journal of 

the Royal Asiatic Soctety (October, 1958), p. 155. 

Richardson, “Karma-pa sect,” p. 156. 

No sustained missionary work has been reported except an isolated ex- 

amplelof the presence of the Karma-pa in the I'orlos realm. See Tak Sing 

Kam, “The Spread of Tibetan Buddhism to Mongolia before the Manchu 

Era,” Mongolia: Tryst with Change and Development (Patiala & New 

Delhi: Vision & Ven , 1997), p. 59. 
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China“? with which no Mongol ruler was in a position to compete 
in the bestowal of titles und gifts, which gave them both status 
and recognition. Of the three highest religious titles (Fa-wang) 
confered, the Ta-pao fa-wang, which was originally granted to 
‘Phags-pa Lama by Qubilai Wayan, went to the fifth Zhwa-nags-pa, 
De-bzhin gshes-pa,?9 but not the fledgling dGe-lugs-pa.?' 

The contention that the Uluk Darxan Nangsu Lama cannot pos- 
sibly have been a monk of the non-dGe-lugs-pa orders can be 
further reinforced by the following inferences. Uluk being the 
first Tibetan lama coming to the Manchus and honoured by Nur- 
yaci, it is not logical that his name was not even mentioned in 
the important stele which traces the transferance of the statue of 
Mahäkäla, the tutelary deity (dharmapäla) of the Sa-skya-pa, to 
Muaden in 1638. Nor is it reasonable that a lama to whose impor- 
tance both historical documents and stele inscriptions bear wit- 
ness was not prefixed with the term Karma, as was usual with 
many of the Order's important monks and disciples in this period, 
so that the Karma-pa could take credit for his achievement"? 


Purpose of the Mission 


The Uluk Darsan Nangsu Lama’s purpose in coming to the 
Manchus was clear. He wanted to witness in his last years the 


35 Cha-ch'i Ssu-ch’in, Meng-ku yu Hsi-tsang li-shih kuan-shi chih yen-chiu 
(Taipei: Cheng-chung shu-chu, 1978), p. 375. 

36 Wei Yiian, Sheng wu chi, in Ssu-pu pei-yao (Shanghai: Chung-hua shu- 
chü, 1930), 5:1b-2a. 

37 Wang Fu-jen and So Wen-ch’ing, Tsang-tsu shih-yao. (Ch’eng-tu: Ssu- 
ch’uan min-tzu ch’u-pan she, 1982), pp. 83-84. 

38 In the early seventeenth century, individuals closely related to the Karma- 
pa, in contrast to the dGe-lugs-pa and the Sa-skya-pa, frequently appear 
in the sources with their names prefixed by the term Karma, for mstance, 
Karma Ting-'dzin grags-pa norbu, who proselytized in the nearby Torlos 
region, and Karma bsTan-skyong dbang-po, the secular ruler who domi- 
nated Tibet by that time. Such practice, of course, was not universal 
among the Karma-pa, but in conjunction with other evidence, this fact 
serves to strengthen my argument that the Uluk Darxan Nangsu Lama 
was more likely a dGe-lugs-pa lama. Cf. Elles Gene Smith, “Introduction,” 
in Kongtsul's Encyclopaedia of Indo-Tibetan Culture (New Dehli, 1970), 
pp. 54-56 and Han Ju-lin, “Ming shih Wu-ssu-tsang ta-pao fa-wang k’ao” 
in Ming-tai tsung-chiao (Taipei: Hsueh-sheng shu-chu), p. 182. 
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eventual extension of the dGe-lugs-pa’s influence farther eastward 
into Manchuria, although he had no expectation that Nuryaci 
would extend his parochial patronage beyond the newly formed 
Manchu state. At this juncture, the political influence of Nuryaci’s 
realm was confined mainly to the Jurchens under his rule and its 
precarious existence was constantly menanced by a potential 
Ming-Cagar alliance. | 

The 1630 inscription and the Ming Veritable Records combine 
to testify that the Lama had succeeded in converting Nuryaci to 
the faith: According tq the inscription, we know that of the two 
lamas mentioned in the Ming Veritable Records, it was Uluk who 
gave the abisekha or|empowerment”® (mo-ting shou-chi )* to 
the Manchu khan.*! The Ming Veritable Records, on the other 
hand, also help us confirm that the word shih in the inscription 
was none other than the khan’s guru.” 

Fulfilling the conventional patron-priest (Tb. mchod-yon) rela- 
tionship, Nuryaci, as a devotee to the religion, not only showed 
deference to him but also offered him a generous largesse includ- 
ing an estate with workers.” After Uluk’s death, Nuryaci ordered 
that a stupa be built to deposit his relics,“ but its construction 
was delayed by the incessant warfare during his reign. Conse- 
quently, Nuryaci had the lama’s relics placed temporarily in a tem- 
ple converted from a house in a Lieutenant Colonal (ts’ang- 
chiang) Han’s estates in Liao-yang, transfering the lama’s former 
followers from the Qbréin area to the vicinity of the temple to 
look after his relics.“ It was not until 1630, when the Baya Ba 


39 Ma. abisik; Tb. dban. 

40 See Fo-kuang ta end Hen (Kao-hsıung: Fo-kuang ch’u-pan she, 1988), 
pp. 7-88; 6075. 

41 The Ming Veritable Records tell of the presence of a Nangsu (< Lang-su) 

Lama and a Güüsi (< Ku-shih) Lama at Nuryaci's court. There is no doubt 

that the Nangsu Lama must be the Uluk Darxan Nangsu Lama, since he 

was also known as such in the Manchu sources. See Ming shih-lu: fu 

chiao |k'an chi, vol. 14 (Taipei: Chung yang yen-chiu yuan li-shih yü-yen 

yen-chiu so, 1984), p. 19033: 73:22b/3562-23b/3564 and cf. Ku Tsu-ch’eng 

and others, eds., Ming shih-lu Tsang-tsu shih-liao (La-sa: Hsi-tsang jen- 

min ch’u-pan she, 1982), vol. 2, p. 1253. 

Kam, “Inscription of 1630,” [Ma.] line 6; [Ch.] line 5. 

Kam Finseriotion of 1630,” line 5; Inscription of 1658, [Ma] lines 4-5; 

[Mo.] line 5; [Ch ] line 4. 

Kam, {Inscription of 1630,” [Ma.] line 8; [Ch.] line 6. 

CMCT, voL 2, pp. 1092 (line 4)-93 (Ime 4)/MBRT, vol. 2, p. 583. 
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Lama, Uluk’s junior, urged Zong Taiiji*® to honour his late father's 
commitment, that the actual construction of the stupa began.*’ 


The Manchus’ Patronage 


Nuryaci’s patronage of the Lama was not politically motivated 
since most of the Mongol groups such as the Uriyanggai, Ong- 
niyud, Dörbed and Jalayid that came to submit to him were fol- 
lowers of shamanism, not Tibetan Buddhism.^? Even in the lands 
of the Tabun Otoy Qalqas,* Torlos,™ Qoréins and Qaracins,?! the 
four areas in which we have so far detected traces of Tibetan 
missionary activities, the establishment of the new religion was 
not firm.® This is evident in the alliances that the Manchus forged 
with the Tabun Otoy Qalqas in 1619,5 the Qoréins in 1626 and 
the Qarafins in 1628,5° which were all solemnized by the typical 
shamanistic ritual of sacrificing a black ox and a white horse to 
Heaven. 


46 For the romanization of the personal name of Ch'ing t'ai-tsung, see Tak- 
sing Kam, “The Romanization of the Early Manchu Regnal Names,” 
pp. 137-41. 

47 Note that the appellation Baya Ba is not derived from the Tibetan term 
‘Phags-pa. Baya is a Mongolian word meaning small, young or lower in 
rank. This can be verified from the 1630 stele which describes Ba Lama 
as the junior of the Uluk Darxan Nangsu Lama. See Kam, “Inscription of 
1630," [Ma.] line 9 and [Ch] line 6. 

48 Heissig, “A Mongolian Source,” pp. 493-97. 

49 Richardson, "Karma-pa," p. 155. For a succinct discusion of the Tabun 
Otoy Qalqas, see David M. Farquhar, "The Origins of the Manchus' Mongo- 
lian Policy,” in The Chinese World Order, ed. John K. Fairbank, (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1968), p. 198, note 1. 

50 For the prevalence of shamanism among the I'orlos, see Heissig, "A Mon- 
golian Source,” p. 494; cf. Ch'eng, "Nei-ch'i t'o-yin i-shih chuan,”, pp. 135- 
36; Purbueva, Biografiia Neidzhi-toina, pp. 77.64b[25]-78.66a. For more 
information on the Karma-pa lama Torlosun Aldarsiysan Cindamani 
Ubasi, whose ephithet betrays his place of origin, see Kam, "Spread of 

: Tibetan Buddhism,” p. 56. 

51 Ch’ing Shih-lu (thereafter SL-X), vol. 2 (Peking: Chung-hua shu-chu, 

1985), 4:11b/61. 

Heissig, “A Mongolian Source,” pp. 494-95. 

Imanishi Shunjü, Taiko Shin Taiso jitsuroku, (Tokyo: Kokusho kankö 

kai, 1974), p. 224. 

Imanishi, Taiko jitsuroku, p. 314. 

SL-X, 4:11b/61. 
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The prevalence of shamanism in easternmost Mongolia was 
mirrored by the fact that there was no strong lamaist presence in 
the nearby Manchu realm. Uluk’s arrival did not seem to have 
changed the situation much; shamanism was still dominant in the 
region. It is worth noting that after Uluk’s demise, the stele 
inscription in Fee of him was not carved in Tibetan but in 
Manchu'and Chinese, showing clearly a few Tibetan lamas 
were in the area. The so-called Ba lama®’ who was given respon- 
sibility to build the stupa, was therefore most probably a Mongol, 
“not a Tibetan.°® In the Mongolian version of the Ch’ing Veritable 
Records| he was known as the Bida~Bide™ (< Bi®) lama, and in 
the Manchu sources, this Mongol name is further prefixed by the 
epithet baya ‘small’! employed usually by the Mongols to distin- 

guish a person from tis senior counterpart.™ 
This lack of Tibetan participation in Manchu state affairs, 
which presumes the existence of a coterei of lamaist missionar- 
les, who were as knowledgeable as they were adventurous, was 
continued into the post-Nuryaci era. This can be corroborated by 
two events. In the — of 1634, or two years before the 
construction of the Etehe Temple /Ch. Shih-sheng ssu) 
for the con deor of the Manchus' victory over the Cagar, 
the sixteen scribes upon whom Xong Taiiji had bestowed the title 
chii-jen consisted of only Manchus, Mongols and Chinese, but no 


56 After the death of "- the Tibetan community in the Manchu realm 
remaihed small. Of the forty-two names listed as lamaist followers on the 
1630 stele, only three (or four) have been identified as Tibetan: they were 
dBon-po, bKra-shis (skyabs) and bLo-bzang dun-grub (or Norbu 
bsam-grub and Norbu gsam-grub). See Li Ch’in-p’u, “Pai Lama yu Ching 
ch ao |l ang-ch’uan fo-chiao ti chien-li,” Chung-yang yen-chiu yuan chin- 
tai s yen-chiu so Chi- -k'an, vol. 30 (1998), pp. 79-80. 

67 The Ba lama is certainly not the Cayan lama, as correctly pointed out by 
Li, “Pai La-ma,” pp. 71-76. This can be established from the Manchu an- 
nals, where the names of the two lamas appear in the same reference 
listing the envoys t to the Maha Samadi Qan in 1636. See CMCT, 
vol. 10, pp. 5318, line 4 and 5318, line I/MBRT, vol. 7, pp. 1458-59. 

58 Cf. Li, “Pai Lama”, pp. 72-73. 

59 Dayiding ulus-un mayad qaoli, vol. 1 (Qayilar: Obor Mongyol-un suyul- 
un keblel-un goiry-a, 1988), p. 107 (bottom), line 2. Cf. SL-X, 4:1a/56. 

60 Dayiding ulus-un mayad gaolı, vol. 1, p. 142 (bottom), line 10. Cf. SL-X, 
5:11 

61 See MCT. vol. 2, p. MBRT, vol. 2, p. 582. 

62 Li, “Pai Lama,” pp. 73-74. 
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Tibetans.° The same is true of the new calender proclaimed upon 
Kong Taijjis ascending the throne in the tenth moon of 1637. It 
was in Manchu, Monologian and Chinese; the Tibetan version was 
glaringly missing. 

If the lamaist influence had not yet reached a critical enough 
proportion to become politically important to the Manchus, the 
Manchus were also not motivated to exploit the Tibetan faith. 
That the 1630 stele inscription was not written in Mongolian 
shows beyond a doubt that Nuryaci’s patronage of Uluk was not 
directed at the Mongols. Furthermore, actively promoting the 
Manchus’ image as the patron of the lamaist missionaries, who 
were zealous in eradicating shamanism,“ would only work 
against their purported aim at attracting their Mongol neighbours, 
who were shamanistic, to join them. The relationship between 
Nuryaci and Uluk remained spiritual. Religiously ecclectic, the 
Manchu ruler had just begun to accept the Tibetan faith along 
with their belief in shamanism, Taoism and Chinese Buddhism. 


Epilogue 


Until more materials germane to the Uluk Darxan Nangsu Lama 
are found, we can infer that he was most likely a Tibetan monk 
of the dGe-lugs-pa Order. Being a nangso sent by his religious 
hierarch to spread the faith further east, he chose to join the 
Manchus of his own accord; and his arrival at Muqden marked 
the watershed in the spread of Tibetan Buddhism in Manchuria. 
The lama succeeded in converting Nuryaci to the Tibetan faith, 
but the Manchu leader's patronage of the lama was by no means 
intended to impress the Mongols in the vicinity: they remained 
shamanistic and Tibetan Buddhism had yet to leave a deep im- 
print on them. 


63 Ching ch'u nei kuo-shih yuan Man-wen tang-an à pien, vol. 1 (Peking: 
Kuang-ming jih-pao ch'u-pan she, 1989), p. 78; SL-X, 18:12ab/239. 

64 SL-X, 40:12/505. 

65 The few Mongol words appearing in line 2 of the 1630 stele are due to 
the lingering Mongolian influence upon the Manchu script, which had just 
been invented. 

66 Heissig, "A Mongolian Source," pp. 512-32. 
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Appendix 
| ZE) Ch’ing Designation of Tibet 


While the Mongolian word Tangyud refers to “Ch. Si-fan. Tangut, 
strana lezhashchaia na sever i na zapad ot Kitaiskoi provintsii 
Shchen'sà; pays situé au nord et a l'occident de Chen-si province 
chinoise, as glossed in the Dictionnaire mongol-russe- 
français,’ and to "Si hia, Tibetan, nom de clan” as defined in 
the Dictionnaire onkos% throughout the Ch’ing period, the 
Manchu word Tangyöt was mainly used to refer to Tibet. 

An early example can be found in the Tongki fuga aqó hergen-i 
dangse, where Legdan Qan is reported to have left his homeland 
in Mongolia in 1636 for Tangyöt. Even though the term Hsi Hsia 
is used in the corresponding section in the early version of the 
T'ai-tsung Veritable Records compiled during the Ijisxön Dasan/ 
Shun-chih period and that later the word T’ang-ku-t’e® is used in 
the revised editions of the same source, it is clear from the 
context that both of these terms refer to the greater Tibetan area 
including the Kokonor region, and not the land of the medizval 
Tangut nation,” as the destination of Legdan Qan’s 1636 west- 
ward movement is a well-established fact widely known among 
Tibetologists and Mongolists. 

Subsequent lexicographical evidence and epigraphical data ver- 
ify this fact. In the pentalingual dictionary Sunja xacin-i hergen 
gamcixa Manju gisun-i buleku bithe,'! Tangyöt is regularly 
translated by the Mongolian word Töbed, by the Tibetan term Bod 


67 Jésef Kowalewski, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-francais, vol 3, (Kazan, 
1849), p. 1566. 
68 Antoine Mostaert C.LC.M., Dictionnaire ordos. (Peking: Catholic Univer- 
sity, 1941; reprint, New York: Johnson Reprint Corporation, 1968), p. 646. 
69 Other' Chinese designhtions for Tibet include t’ang-ku-t’e and t'u-pai-t'e. 
See Chen Ch'ing-ying, "Han-wen ‘Hsi-tsang’ 1 tz’u ti lai-li chien shuo,” in 
Yen-ching hswieh-pao,| new series, vol. 6 (Peking: Pei-ching ta-hsüeh ch’u- 
pan she, 1999), p. 1382, 
70 CMCT, vol. 10, p. 4377, line b and p. 4575, line 6. See also Kanda Nobuo, 
ura Jun and Okada Hidehiro, Kyü Manshito Tensöku-nen, vol. 2 
(Tokyo: Toyo Bunko, 11975), pp. 216, 359 and Index II, p. 52. 
71 Sunja zacin-i hergen! qamcixa Mangu gisun-i buleku bithe, pp. 37, 2834, 
3169, 4085, 4769 or in Gotai Shimbunkan yakkai, ed. Tamamura Jitsuzo, 
hi Shunjü and Satö Hisashi, 2 vols., (Kyoto: Kyoto Daigaku, 1966 - 
1968), entry nos. 1171, 10674, 11886, 15354, 17897 
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or less often dBus-gTsang and by the various Chinese designa- 
tions ranging from Hsi-fan, which had been used since Yijan 
times,” to T'ang-ku-t'e and Hsi-tsang.” In another trilingual dic- 
tionary, Xan-i araxa Manju Mongyo Nigan hergen ilan xacin-i 
mudan acaxa buleku bithe, the Manchu word Tangyöt is consist- 
ently equated with T’ang-ku-t’e or Hsi-fan, which we know is 
the equivalent of Tibet, as only Tibetan characters are used for 
entries listed under the Hsi-fan section in the Ch’ing-ting hsi-yü 
t’ung-wen chih. "P 

The multi-lingual inscriptions also confirm that Tangyöt is anal- 
ogous to the designations of Tibet mentioned above. While the 
1651 trilingual inscriptions at Peking and the 1658 quadrilingual 
inscriptions in Muqden demonstrate that Ma. Tubet, Wargi Gurun; 
Ch. Hsi-yii;”8 Mo. Tébed; and Tb. Bod are synonymous,” the 1793 
stele inscription of the Kuan-ti temple near bKra-shis lhun-po indi- 
cates unequivocally that T’ang-ku-t’e (Ma. Tangyot) is the equiva- 
lent of Wu-ssu-tsang (< Tb. dBus-gTsang) or Tibet.” 

Thus established, Tangyöt is one of the many names refering to 
Tibet during the Ch’ing period: Ma. Tangyöt = Ma. Tubet = Ma. 
Wargi gurun = Mo. Töbed = Ch. Tang-ku-t’e = Ch. Hsi-fan = Ch. 
Hsi-Hsia = Ch. Hsi-Tsang = Ch. Hsi-yti = Ch. Wu-ssu-tsang = Tb. 
dBus-gTsang = Ch. Wei-tsang” = Tb. Bod. The Manchus’ equating 


72 For the various designations of Tibet in Yuan times, see Herbert Franke, 
“Tibetans in Yuan China,” in China under Mongol Rule, ed. John D. Lang- 
lois, Jr. (New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1981), p. 297. 

73 According to Chen Ch'ing-ying, the earliest appearance of the term Hsi- 
tsang was in 1663. See “Han wen Hsi-tsang,” p. 132. 

74 Xan-i araxa Manju Mongyo Nigan hergen nan xacin-i mudan acara 
buleku bithe in Ying-yin Wen-ylan ko Ssu-k’u ch’tian-shu, vol. 234 (Tai- 
pei: T’ai-wan shang-wu yin-shu kuan, 1983-1986), Preface I:9b/6; Preface 
II:7b/16. 

75 Ch'in ting hsi-yü tung-wen chih, in Ssu-k’u ch'uan-shu, vol. 235. Cf. also 
Töbed, which is glossed as Hsi-fan, in Ch’in-ting Yuan-shih yü-chieh, 
3:39a/289 in Ssu-k’u ch'üan-shu, vol. 296. . 

76 Cf. Ch'en Ch'ing-ying, “Han-wen Hsi-tsang,” p. 131. 

77 See Herbert Franke, “Die dreisprachige Gründungsinschrift des “Gelben 

Tempels” zu Peking aus dem Jahre 1651,”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 

genländischen Gesellschaft, Band 14, Heft 2, 1964, p. 393, line 3; Johannes 

Schubert, “Die viersprachige Inschrift des buddhistischen Klosters Fa lun 

szu in Mukden,” Artibus Asiae, vol. 5 (1930-1935), pp. 72 line 16; 73 line 

15; 74 line 16; 75 line 32. 

Wei-tsang t’ung-chih (Taipei: Wen-hai ch’u-pan she, 1965), 6:10b/386. 

Ch’en, “Han-wen Hsi-tsang,” p. 136. 
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of Ma. Tangyêt (< Mo. Tangyud) with Tibet is probably due to its 
phonetic! cultural and geographical similarities to Mo. Töbed 
(< Ma. Tubet.)® | 


D 


80 Cf. Chien, “Han wen Hsi-tsang,” p. 132. 
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Chinese-Japanese glossary in alphabetical order 


Chen Ching-ying PRAHE 

Ch'eng Ch'ung-te pk Sim 

Ch'in ting Hsi-yü t'ung-wen chih $X xE V& Ex [e] XE 

Ch'in ting Yüan-shih yü-chieh KEIL. FE 

Ch'ing shih-u So 

Ching ch'u nei kuo-shih yüan Man-wen tang-an i pien 8%] 
A R SE b CT ERE d 

Ch'ing tai Meng ku kao seng chuan 78403274 Es 40414 

Cha-ch'i Ssu-ch'in f|, r$ 

Chia ch'üan-tien tzu tang DURA BE BÉ 

Chiu Man-chou tang 2X T HI #e 

chü-jen ÆA 

Chung-kuo Tung-ya hsiieh-shu yen-chiu chi-hua wei-yiian hui 
nien-pao “Fi nn aT Scat eS Be ee 

Chung-yang yen-chiu yüan chin-tai shih yen-chiu so chi-k'an 
EE EE 

fa-wang £ 

Fo-kuang ta tz'u-tien 36 7 gu] gn 

Gotai Shimbunkan yakkai AREFE 

Han Ju-lin Gët 

Han-wen "Hsi-tsang" i tz'u ti lai-li chien shuo &x "Pu set" 
— al BA) RR RE RIT A 

Haneda Toru PHS 

Hsi Hsia FEB 

Hsi-fan PA (Æ) 

Hsi-tsang PER 

Hsi-yü PER 

Imanishi Shunja gp SEL 

Kanda Nobuo #4 HÈR 

Ku Tsu-ch'eng Riet 

Ku-shih Sfr 

Kuan-ti Baa 

Kuang-lu RE 

Kya Mansht to: Tensö ku-nen EH HH: KENNE 

Lang ou BRR 

Lao Man-wen yiian tang yii Man-wen lao tang chih pi-chiao 
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yen-chiu = X [Ef BAWA ERE LZ LUBER 

Li Ch'in-pu #8% 

Li Hsüeh-chih #34 

Liao-yang Sp | 

Mambun rotó HERE 

Manshü'hiki ko éd sns 

Manshü,no shiseki WHAE BA 

Matsumura Jun TANYA 

Meng-ku yii Hsi-tsang li-shih kuan-hsi chih yen-chiu Sc: 
BV Fa ES BLUR LEA 

Ming shih Wu-ssu-tsang ta pao fa-wang k'ao HE äi 
RABE 

Ming sbih-lu Tsang-tsu shih-liao HH SEEK LBL 

Ming shih-lu: fu chiao k'an chi HE: PY Bey ae 

Ming-tai tsung-chiao | HERE 

mo-tingishou-chi EETIHiSB 

Murata Jiró 4 EH1G BE 

Naitd hákushi kanreki shukuga shinagaku ronso NE 
Gd E 

Nei-ch'it'o-yin i-shih chuan AR HEA JS 

Okada Hidehiro [ij PA 25 

Oshibuchi Hajime &YH— 

Pai La-ma yii Ch'ing chan Tsang ch'üan fo-chiao ti chien-li 4 
giereg rg AT 

Ryöyö ramafun hibun no kaisetsu 28 Belge Të KO) SEH 

Sato Hisashi ff 

Sheng wu chi SBS 

shih Di 

Shih-sheng ssu Re 

Shun-chih NAYA 

So Wen-ch'ing E. 

Ssu-pu pei-yao EHRE 

T'ang-ku-te Bara Re G)/ ix 

T'u-pai-t'e WO 

Ta-lai la-ma chuan JAAN WHS 

Ta-pao fa-wang KWE 

Taiko Shin Taiso jitsuroku ARH ACH ER 

Tamura Jitsuzo Are 
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ts'ang-chiang BiH 

Tsang-tsu shih-yao Wed 

Wang Fu-jen £$ 

Wei Yüan SU 

Wei-tsang t'ung-chih RER 

Wei-tsang FIR 

Wu ch'üan-tien tzu tang EAE FE 

Wu-ssu-tsang SAT 

Ya Han-chang FAA 

Yen-ching hsüeh-pao mF 

Ying-yin Wen-yiian ko Ssu-k'u ch'üan-shu REI X Yr Bl 
VUE > REF 
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Genealogical Relationship of Jurchen Dialects 
and Literary Manchu! 


| by 
'GISABURO N. KIYOSE 
(U niversity of Hawaii) 


1. Jurchen in the Chin and Ming Dynasties and Manchu 
the Ch’ing Dynasty 


Jurchen is the language of the Jurchen tribes which founded the 
Chin “ dynasty (1115-1234) in northern China and is the first 
Tunguz language ever recorded in writing. The language and 
script survived down to the Ming HH period (1368— 1644), sed use 
of the Jurchen script was abolished as the Manchu langu 
placed Jurchen. When the Jurchens established the Ch me Ae 
nasty ([1616] 1636-1911), they changed their tribe name from 
Jurchen to Manchu. 

The linguistic materials for Jurchen of the Chin period consist 
of three' sources: around ten inscriptions in the Jurchen script, 
of which some are bilingual with Chinese, the fragments of two 
handwritten documents, and a glossary of Jurchen words tran- 
scribed in Chinese characters, viz. “Chin kuo-yii chieh S BIER BE " 

appended to Chapter|85 of the official history Chin-shih SÈ 
(1344). Ás for material for Jurchen of the Ming period, a trilingual 
MN carved on a stele erected in 1413 is available, but more 
important is the Jurchen section of the Sino-Barbarian glossaries, 
known as Hua-i i-yü ee Be RE BG, in both the with- and without- 

| | 
1 This article is a revised and enlarged version of the abstract: “Dialectal 
Lineage from dp | to Manchu” published in Central Asiatic Journal 
42:1, 1998, pp. 123-127, which was originally the handout for the author’s 
presentation at the Sot International Congress of Asian and North Afri- 
can Studies held at Budapest on July 7-12, 1997. 
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script series,” especially for the reconstruction of Jurchen sounds 
in the Ming period. 

Since the Manchus are descended from the Jurchens, it has 
commonly been accepted that the Manchu language is a direct 
“descendant” of the Jurchen language. Nicholas Poppe’s view is 
slightly different from that, however. He states, “Juchen is close 
to Manchu and can be regarded as Old-Manchu or a dialect of 
that language of which Old-Manchu was another dialect.”3 AL 
though the predecessors of the Manchus were the Jurchens, it is 
in fact very difficult to assume that the Jurchen language is the 
direct “ancestor” of literary Manchu. For example, Manchu pre- 
served six vowels, still keeping vowel harmony for the opposition 
of the back vowel /u/ (normally Romanized as ù) versus the front 
vowel /ü/ (as u) when immediately preceded by a velar conso- 
nant /k/, /g/, or /h/ (eg, the nomen actoris KW-ku), notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Jurchen in the Ming period had a five vowel 
system since the vowel /u/ and /ü/ had already merged into a sin- 
gle vowel. Thus, the author of this paper in an earlier publication 
proposed (in 1973): 


Consequently, the conclusion can be drawn that it is extremely 
doubtful that the Jurchen represented in the "Chin kuo-yü 
chieh" and inscriptions, that in the Hua-i i-yü with-script texts, 
that in the Hua-i i-yü without-script texts, and the Manchu 
language are, in historical sequence, the same dialect.® 


At that time, however, which dialect each of those was could not 
yet be specified. Some scholars, nonetheless, still assert in their 


2 The Jurchen section of one Hua-i i-yt series, containing the text in the 
Jurchen script, was compiled by the Bureau of Translators (Ming Dy- 
nasty), viz. Ssu-i kuan D 3 $8, and that of a later series, the text only in 
Chinese transcription, was by the Bureau of Interpreters (Ming Dynasty), 
viz. Hui-'ung kuan $ IF] $8, in the XV-XVI and XVI-XVII centuries, 
respectively. 

Nicholas Poppe, Introduction to Altaic Linguistics, Ural-Altaische Bi- 
bliothek XIV, Wiesbaden 1965, p. 28. 

4 Vid. Gisaburo N. Kiyose, A Study of the buchen Language and Script: 
Reconstruction and Decipherment, Kyoto 1977, pp. 44—46, 58. 

Ibid., p. 46 and Kiyose, Gisaburo N. m H $% = BB HU Hy, “Joshin on sai- 
kósei kö Z RS SR P with a summary in English, “Remarks on 
the Reconstruction of Jurchen Phonology,” Gengo kenkya ™ SS HI 3 
(Journal of the Linguistic Society of Japan) 64, 1973, p. 26. 


Go 


an 
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work on:the Jurchen language and script that the Jurchens and 
the Manchus are differentiated in name only by the dynasty (Chin, 
Ming, and Ch’ing) andi therefore, that what is called the Jurchen 
language is the Manchu language itself, and vice versa.® 

| 


2. Jurchen = the Chin Period to the Ming Period 


The proto-Tunguz initial *p- was still preserved in Chin Jurchen, 
but thereafter changed to f- in Ming Jurchen. Thus, 


Proto-Tunguz *pokaran ‘short’? > Chin Jur. *poyoli (Ri E 
*pau-huo-li®) id.; Ming Jur. 691 *foyolo id.9; Ma. foholon id. 


Likewise, the initial *7- was also preserved. Thus, 


Ming Jur. 569 gun ‘gem’ < Chin Jur. *gu-n id. = Chinese loan 
from *pu “is” id. (Ancient Chinese *mok > *gu then > Middle 
*iu > Modern yü idi) with the Jurchen nominal suffix -n. 


Incidentally, the character (486)!° gu < *pu in (486-66) gun < 
“yun was, as some other Jurchen phonograms were, modeled af- 
ter a Chinese character, 5i *pu (Ancient Chinese *po > “ju then > 
Middle *4 > Modern u). Thus, 


Vid. Chin Kuang-P'ing & X 3 and Chin Ch'itsung & EX BK, Nü-chen yü- 
yen wen-tzu yen-chiu X XX 88 XM F Bt 25 [A Study of the Jurchen 
Language and Script], Peking 1980, p. 12. 

Nikolaus Poppe, Vergleichende Grammatik der altaischen Sprachen, 
Teil I, Vergleichende Lautlehre, Wiesbaden 1960, p. 55. 

8 The Chinese transcription for the word listed in “Chin kuo-yü chieh" is 
shown here along with its reconstructed Chinese sounds. 

9 The entries in the Hua-i i-yu of the Berlin National Library text are num- 
bered in Wilhelm G , Die Sprache und Schrift der Juéen, Leipzig 
1896, pp. 1-46 and Kiyose, A Study of the Jurchen Language ..., pp. 96— 
146. With regard to Jürchen characters and the Chinese transcriptions, 
refer to the respective entries reproduced ibidem. Hereafter the asterisk 
mark to the Jurchen words will be omitted in the case where the Chinese 
transcription for each of them is given in the text. 

10 The numeral in Arabic figures provided in paratheses henceforth indi- 
cates the character number as explained in Kiyose, A Study of the 
Jurchen Language, pp. 61-94. All the Jurchen characters numbered in 
this paper are shown n Table 8, appended to the end of this paper. 


o 


~J 
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Ming Jur. 295 guéu (486-135) ‘servant’ < Chin Jur. *gucu id., 

though no example of this word has been found in materials in 

the Chin time. 
Proto-Tunguz presumably had eight vowels, both short and long, 
viz. the back vowel series *a, *o, *u and * contrasted with the 
front vowel series Ze, *6, *ü and 7. In the Chin period, the back 
vowels “a, *o and *u and the front vowels “e, *ó and *ü were still 
preserved in Jurchen. However, the back vowel * had merged 
with the front * prior to that period and, as a result, * became 
neutral with respect to vowel harmony. 


Table 1. The Vowel System of Chin Jurchen 
Back a 0 U 


Front e Ö Ü 


In Jurchen in the Chin period, one of the Jurchen characters 
that represents the syllable do, viz, character (704), is used to 
indicate the dative-locative case marking allomorph appended to 
nominal stems containing back vowels. Similarly, the character 
representing *dó (I)! is appended to nominal stems containing 
front vowels. Thus, 


(593-264)-(704) (4284511)? 
Juyu-do 191-714 
"road Dat ‘reach’-Opt = ‘Would that I reach the road.’ 


11 This character is not numbered in Kiyose, A Study of the Jurchen Lan- 
guage, pp. 61-94, since it appears only in inscriptions, but is discussed 
ibid., p. 55. Vid. also Gisaburo N. ose, “The Collapse of Palatal-Velar 
Harmony from Jurchen to Manchu,” Berta ed., Historical and Lin- 
guistic Interaction between Inner-Asia and Europe: Proceedings of the 
39th Permanent International Altaistic Conference (PIAC), Szeged, 
Hungary: June 16-21, 1996, Studia Uralo-Altaica 39, Szeged 1997, 
pp. 149-150. The Roman numeral provided in parentheses henceforth in- 
dicates the number of this kind of characters, which are shown in Table 8, 
too. 

12 The Pukch’öng Sónggwangsan-sóng maae pi Jt Ef iR BW 3 BE Æ e 
inscription (1278?/13387), line 3. 
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(828D (428)-(645-196)!3 
te-dö | isi-dala 
now Dat ‘reach’-Term = ‘up until now’ 


(Notes; Dat = dative, Opt = optative, Term = terminative) 


Only -be (34) appears as the accusative case suffix in the Hua-i 
i-yü, no , matter what, sort of nominal stems may precede. In 
Jurchen inscriptions in the Chin period, however, the accusative 
case marker -be (34) was used solely for stems of front vocalism 
and the character “ba = for those of back vocalism. Thus, 


(72-266)-(11) (460-399)-(381) 

manya-ba Jon-bi 

"difficulty-Acc ‘recall’-Non-perf = ‘We recall the difficulties.’ 
(Notes: EES = accusative, Non-perf = non-perfective) 


- Also, in Re Chin peridd the passive-causative suffixes made the 
pair: -bu-; (476), appended to verbal stems of back vocalism, and 
-*bü- (IID, appended to verbal stems of front vocalism. With the 
exception of such es containing the neutral vowel 4 as the 
optative verbal suffix -xi (611, see above), in Chin Jurchen all the 
suffixes had two allomorphs with regard to vowel harmony. 

The vowels a, e, 4, u and o were preserved in the Ming period, 
but for A. and ö the a kin sound changes occurred:!$ 


ü >u in both initial and intervocalic positions. 

d > e in all first syllables, and 

0 >e wherever it is preceded immedialtely by a labial con- 
sonant; 

d >u in the second or subsequent syllables, and 

6 >u wherever it i preceded immediately by a velar con- 
sonant. 


| | 
As a result of the above sound changes, the vowel u turned neu- 
tral with respect to vowel harmony during the Ming period. 

i 


13 The Ta ge beer sung-pei K Sz $& BB BE S8 SR inscription 
(1185), line 27 

14 Ibid., line 13. 

15 For details, vid. Kiyose, A Study of the Jurchen Language, pp. 41-42. 
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Table 2. The Vowel System of Ming Jurchen 


Back a 0 


Grammatically, some pairs of suffixes, which were strictly ruled 
by vowel harmony in Chin Jurchen, thus (lost their vowel har- 
mony) changed to single suffixes in Ming Jurchen. Thus, 


the dative-locative case -do (704)/-*dö (I) > -do (704), 
the passive-causative -bu- (476)/-*bi (III) > -bu- (476), 
the accusative case “ba (II)/-be (34) > -be (34) 


Regarding the change of the accusative case suffix cited immedi- 
ately above, this is due to the change of the sound value of /e/, 
to wit [e] > [>], prior to the Ming period. All the changes men- 
tioned above are accepted to be diachronic, both phonologically 
and grammatically, within the same language or dialect. 

The Jurchens continually and gradually spread from the north- 
east towards the southwest during their history. A-ku-ta En Br 1], 
the founder of the Chin dynasty, was from the Wan-yen SCBA clan 
of the "wild" (sheng Æ) Jurchen tribes, which then inhabited 
the middle and lower valley of the Sungari River region of the 
Manchurian plains; they had earlier migrated up the stream of the 
Sungari from the forested mountain area of eastern Manchuria, 
south of the upper reaches of the Amur River. Thus, the Jurchen 
idiom written in the Jurchen script during the Chin dynasty is 
based on that of the “wild” Juchen tribes, not of the “civilized” 
(shu 3 Jurchens already settled in the Liao Valley. It is the Hai- 
hsi #878 Jurchens in the Ming period that were direct descen- 
dants of the “wild” Jurchens, having moved from the Sungari 
River region further to the southwest in the early fifteenth century 
under the opression of the Mongols. 


3. Jurchen in Contrast with Manchu 


Although the Manchu language succeeded Jurchen at the outset 
of the Ch’ing dynasty, the former was, as aforementioned, more 
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conservative than the latter as far as the vowel system is con- 
cerned. It still kept vowel harmony for the opposition of /u/ (à) 
versus Ai (u) when following directly a velar consonant (e.g., the 
deverbali nominalizer -/an/- kun), in spite of the fact that Jurchen 
in the Ming period already lost that harmony because of the 
merger of /u/ and /ü/ into a single vowel. 


Table 3. The Vowel System in Manchu 
E EE 
Back a o à 


Front e (u) 


Secondly, the numerical system, specifically the numerals de- 
noting ‘eleven’ up to Tiineteen,’ is quite different between the two 
languages. Each of those numerals in Jurchen is a single word, 
whereas in Manchu each of them consists of two words, i.e. one 
denoting ‘ten’ and the second indicating the digit, as in the Chi- 
nese numerical system (with the exception of the numeral that 
means fifteen’). The o gnates of the numerals indicating ‘eleven,’, 
‘twelve’ and ‘sixteen’ in Jurchen are still preserved in Manchu as 
the names of two months and a day, while the rest of the numerals 
(except for ‘nineteen’) are loans adopted from the corresponding 
digits of. Mongolian, specifically an old Mongolian such as Khi- 
tan. 16 i 

The suffix (shown in table 4) -Xon/-xun ‘-teen’ in Ming Jurchen 
< -yon/xön id. in Chin Jurchen is in accordance with the sound 
change mentioned earlier. 

The J en numerals indicating ‘twenty’, ‘thirty’ and ‘forty’ are 
loans from an old Mongolian dialect, while those indicating ‘fifty,’, 
‘sixty,’ .:. ‘ninety’ are formed from the corresponding native 
Jürchen numbers. ‘five,’, ‘six, ... ‘nine, respectively, plus -/4 ‘ty’ 
(with the exception of susai ‘fifty’). 


| 
16 Cf. Berthold Laufer, “Juröi and Mongol Numerals,” Kérosi Csoma Archi- 
vum I, 1921, pp. 112-115 and Louis Ligeti, “Le tabghatchi, un dialecte de 
la langue sien-pi,” L. Ligeti ed., Mongolian Studies, Bibliotheca Orientalis 
Hungarica XIV, Amsterdam 1970, pp. 289-290. 
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Table 4. The ‘-teen’ Numerals in Jurchen and Manchu 


Manchu Jurchen Confer. 
11’ juwan emu amso Ma. omsSon biya ‘11th month’ 
‘12’ juwan juwe firyon Ma. firhon biya ‘12th month’ 
139’ fuwan ilan yoryon Mo. yurban ‘3’ 
14 fuwan duin duryon Mo. dörben ‘4’ 
15 tofohon toboyon Mo. tabun ‘5 
16 juwan ninggun nilxun Ma. niolhun ‘16th day’ 
17 juwan nadan daryon Mo. doloyan ‘7 
‘18 juwan jakin niyuxun Mo. naiman ‘8’ 
19 juwan uyun onioyon 


Table 5. The -ty Numerals in Jurchen and Manchu ` 


Manchu Jurchen Mongolian Confer. 
‘20’ orin orin qorin | 
20  gusin gusin yucin 
40'  dehi Lexi dócin 
'bÜ susali SUSAL Ma. sun ja ‘5’ 
OU ninju nin Ju Ma. ninggun ‘6’ 
70 | nadanju nadan fu Ma. nadan ‘T 
80  Jakünju Jakun fu Ma. jakin ‘8’ 
90 | uyunfu uyun fu Ma. uyun 0 


In native Manchu words no consonant but -n occurs in final 
positions (except for onomatopoetic words); however, Jurchen 
has words ending with the consonant -r. Thus, 


Jur. 135 mudur ‘dragon’; Ma. muduri id. 
Jur. 343 xutur ‘happiness’; Ma. hüturi id. 
Jur. 841 gemur ‘altogether’; Ma. gemu id. 
Jur. 671 mar ‘negligence’; Ma. mara- ‘to neglect 


The following, too, cannot be regarded as examples of diachronic 
change from Jurchen to Manchu. 
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Jur. 214 jaéili ‘tabernacle’; Ma. cacari id. 

Jur. 373 niyarma ‘person’; Ma. niyalma id.!* 

Jur. 233 ukéin ‘armor’; Ma. uksin id. 

Jur. 432 nusin ‘peace’; Ma. necin id. 

Jur. 046 meterin sea; Ma. mederi id. 
Moreover, while the dgtive locative case suffix in Ming Jurchen 
is -do, which is derived from the back vocalism -do of the -do/-dó 
pair in Chin Jurchen, that in Manchu is -de, derived from the front 
vocalism; -dó of the same pair in accordance with the sound 
change of ö > e in the first syllable of a word or particle, as afore- 
mentioned. 

The Jurchen syllables ti and di correspond to Manchu & and 


ji, respectively. Thus, 


Jur. 550 tireku ‘pillow’; Ma. cireku id. 
Jur. 571 yadi ‘treasure’ Ma. ha fi id. 


Despite the fact that the Manchu language began to be written 
down in script in 1599, the Hua-i i-yü without-script texts com- 
piled in the XVI to XVII centuries still preserved ti and di. Thus, !8 


Jur. iti ON *-ri) ‘right (not left)’; Ma. iči id. 
Jur. diya (EIFE *ti-xa) ‘ship’; Ma. jiha id. 


This fact provides further evidence that literary Manchu is not a 
direct. “descendant” of the dialect on which Ming Jurchen was 
based. 

The Hai-hsi Jurcher , particularly the four Hulun tribes, viz. 
Ula, Hada, Yehe (Mongolian ancestry), and Hoifa, which inhabited 
the central Manchurian lowland during the Ming period, had the 
closest contact with the administration of the Ming dynasty. It is, 
therefore, quite certain that the Jurchen language recorded in the 
Hua-i i-yü texts produced in the bureaus of both Translators and 
Interpreters was the idiom of the Hai-hsi Jurchens. The standard- 


17 Jurchen still preserves an older form as Johannes Benzing reconstructs 
*nidräbt (7) Mensch’ in proto-Tunguz Vid. Johannes Benzing, Die tun- 
gusischen Sprachen: Versuch einer vergleichenden Grammatik, Abhand- 
lungen, der geistes- und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse Jahrgang 1966, 
Nr. Il, Wiesbaden 1955, p. 38. 

18 The Chinese transcrip} ions used in the Hua-i i-yü without-script texts 
are, along with the reconstructed sounds, given here in the parentheses. 
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ized written language of Ming Jurchen can be presumed to have 
been set regardless of its dialects, even including that of the Sav- 
age (yeh-jen HF A) Jurchens of the middle to lower reaches of 
the Amur River, at the outset of the fifteenth century, soon after 
the Bureau of Translators was founded in 1407 to compile the 
Hua-i i-yü with-script series. Although the dates appearing in the 
Memorials to the Throne, collected in the Jurchen section of the 
Hua-i i-yü, span the one-hundred-twelve year period from 1414 
to 1526, disparity in the Jurchen language among those memorials 
is not discernible. 

According to Johannes Benzing, proto-Tunguz *x- became Ma. 
Ø-, and to Poppe, proto-Tunguz *i- in some words changed to *yi- 
and to Ma. ni DH The words appearing in the Hua-i i-yü without- 
script texts compiled by the Bureau of Interpreters are to a cer- 
tain extent less conservative in language history than those in 
with-script texts, as shown in Table 6.2° 


Table 6. Cognates in the Hua-i i-yü With- and Without-Script Texts 








With-Script Texts Without-Script Texts Manchu 

352 yata- (E BE ) 'to see' aca- (ff 5* ) id. aca- id. 

551 xadu (É Kf) 'clothes' adu (Bol #8 ) id. adu id. 

017 imagi (— FR & )'snow' imangi (IN TC nid. nimanggi id. 
528 isgun (— 38i Ñ ) 'soy' misu (GE 330 ) id. misun id. 





The idiom recorded in the without-script texts may very well 
be colloquial, though the informants must have been Jurchens of 
the Hai-hsi tribes, too. 


4. The Dialect of Literary Manchu 


Volume Two of the Manju i yargiyan kooli [The Veritable Re- 
cords of the Manchus], i.e. the Manchu version of the Man-chou 
shih-lu EINER (1781), reads: 


19 Benzing, op. cit, pp. 42-43 and Poppe, Vergleichende Grammatik, 
pp. 32-33. < 
20 The Chinese transcriptions only are given in the parentheses here. 
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emu gisungge gurum de ula, hada, yehe, hoifa, manju sunja 
han geli banjire doro bio. [Is there a reason why the five Khans 
of Ula! Hada, Yehe, 'Hoifa and Manju are yet alive in one-lan- 
guage countries?] 


Also, Volume Six of the same Records reads: 


ula, hoifa, hada, yehe, manjui emu gisun i gurun be gem 
buhe. [They (the gods) gave me all the countries of one lan- 
guage, Ula, Hoifa, Hada, Yehe and Manju.) 


It has, therefore, been! believed that all the Jurchens in the Ming 
time used the same language across their land, the territories of 
the four Hulun tribes|cited above, generically called the Hulun 
Four Countries of the Hai-hsi Jurchens, and the tribe called Manju 

chu] that was classified among the Chien-chou 

BN Jurchens, the southern group then inhabited the mountain 
regions bordering on the Korea Peninsula. Yet, it can readily be 
imagined that there must have been considerable dialectal differ- 
ences between the languages of the Hai-hsi and Chien-chou Jurch- 
ens, even though they could mutually communicate in their own 
dialects at that time. 

Erdeni Baksi created the Manchu script on the model of the 
Mongolian script in 1599 at the order of Nurhaci, the founder of 
the Ch’irig dynasty?! The diacritical marks for the script were 
invented be Dahai later (in 1632) for the right or left side of sev- 
eral letters, lest one letter should represent two or more pho- 
nemes, as several Mongolian letters do. The original text of the 
"Veritable Records" ofi T'ai-tsu, Nurhaci,” written at first by Er- 
deni himself as soon as the script was created - without diacritical 
marks, came soon to be difficult for Manchu people to read. Thus, 
during the Ch’ien-lung reign period (1735-95), a sort of decipher- 
ment mahual, “A Dictionary for Written Manchu without Diacriti- 
cal Marks," was produced at the Emperor's order. 

When the Manchu spelling of a number of words was revised 
in compiling the Ch’ien-lung version of the “Veritable Records," 


21 The Later Chin dynasty at that stage. 

22 Entitled Daicing "iudei i Taidzu Horonggo Enduringge Huwangdi i 
yargiyan kooli [The Veritable Records of T'ai-tsu, the Diety Emperor of 
Authority, of the Great Nation of Ching]. 
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the orthography of the Manchu language was also established. 
Examples of the difference in spelling between the two texts are 
shown in Table 7.2 Erdeni Baksi was from the Hada tribe of the 
Hai-hsi Jurchens. In spite of his efforts to try to write down the 
language used in the Court, his own native idiom, i.e. his Hai-hsi 
dialect, must also have been reflected in his writing. l 


Table 7. Spellings in the Original and Revised Texts of the “Verita- 
ble Records” of T’ai-tsu 








Original text of the Records Ch’ien-lung revised version and 
by Erdeni Baksi Manchu texts thereafter 
abide ‘in what place’ aibide id. 

ayo ‘I wonder if ...?' ayoo id. 

babi 'in vain baibi id. 

burla- ‘flee’ burula- id. 

def- ‘burn’ dei fi- id. 

dosi 'greedy' doosi id. 

soo- ‘scatter’ so- id. 

toka- ‘be delayed’ tooka- id. 

too- ‘rail against’ to- id. 

tuttala ‘that much’ tutala id. 

umiyesun ‘girdle’ imiyesun id. 

we Je ‘forest’ we fi id. 

yoni ‘everything’ yooni id. 





Judging from the facts mentioned above, the Manchu language 
spoken in the Imperial Court of the Ch'ing dynasty was certainly 
the dialect of the Chien-chou Jurchens, the southern group which 
T'ai-tsu, the first Emperor, viz. Aisin Gioro Nurhaci, and his family 
belonged to. Literary Manchu, therefore, is to be regarded as a 
language based on that dialect, not descendent directly in a line 
from the Hai-hsi dialect on which the written Jurchen language 
of the Ming period was based. 


23 For details, vid. Mitamura, Taisuke = Hi SN X€ B), Shincho zenshi no 
kenkya WM W EI BOY FE [Studies in Pre-Ch'ing History], Oriental 
Research Series 14, Kyoto 1972, pp. 350—354, 360. 
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Table 8. A List of the Jurchen Characters Appearing in This Article. 
—————————————— 


(34)  '*be, 


(135) FL *ču, 
(266) IT sie, 


(381) Ars bi, 


(476) X *bu, 


(593) ar, *fu, 


of 


Q SZ do, 


(66) E -*(u)n, 
(196) AL *la, 

(328) Sie, 

(428) Z vm 
(486) K *gu < *gu 
(645) B «as, 

(I) IK “ba, 


(72) A “man, 
(264) EE aen < "yu, 
(339) X +4 o)n, 
(460) Jf. “jo, 

(511) Æ *xi, 

(704) fc *do, 

am 3% *ba. 
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New Data on the Life of the Jönggen Qatun, 
the Third Wife of Altan Qayan of the Tumed Mongols 


by 
KARENINA KOLLMAR-PAULENZ 


One of the most interesting personalities of late 16th century 
Mongolia was a Mongolian noble lady, the famous Noyancu 
Jónggen qatun, who was the third wife of the famous Tumed ruler 
Altan qayan (1507-1582). As was customary for Mongolian noble 
men, Altan qayan had several wives of whom the famous "Third 
Lady" of the Chinese sources was to become his favoured wife 
and most influential at his court. A detailed account of her life 
and the influence she exerted on the Chinese-Mongolian relations 
in the late 16th and early 17th centuries is given by HENRY SER- 
RUYS,! relying primarily on Chinese sources like the Wan-li wu- 
kung lu. Since the publication of this paper more than twenty 
years have passed, and we are now in the fortunate situation that 
a new Mongolian text-source has turned up which will give us 
some more details about the life of the Jónggen qatun from a 
Mongolian perspective. 

The text I am referring to is the rhyme biography Erdeni tunu- 
mal neretü sudur, the “satra called jewel[like] clarity", which 
concentrates on the life and times of the Altan gayan of the 
Tumed. Although Mongolists knew of the existence of the biogra- 
phy as early as 1963,” the text has been made available to Western 


1 Henry Serruys, “Two Remarkable Women in Mongolia: The Third Lady 
Erketi Qatun and Daylcing-Beyiji", in: Asia Major, N. S., Vol. XIX, 1974, 
191-245. 

2 The Mongolian historian NacagdorZ mentioned the rhyme biography for 
the first time in his work ManZijn erchSeeld bajsan eijn Chalchyn chu- 
raanguj tirüch (1691-1911), Ulan Bator 1963, 10. 
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scholars as late as 1984.2 The work, which has its literary models 
both in the Mongolian epic and in the Tibetan rnam thar,* was 
probably written sometime after 1607? by an unknown author, 


3 Through the edition ofi the Innermongolian scholar Jorungy-a, Erdeni tu- 

numal neretu sudur iba, Beijing 1984. For a thorough history of 
e biography see K. Kollmar-Paulenz, Erdeni tunu- 
Le Biographie des Altan qayan der Tümed-Mongo- 
hichte der religionspolitischen Beziehungen 
und Tibet im 16. Jahrhundert, unpublished habili- 






zwischen der Mongole 
tation-thesis (1997), 32. 
4 The text is written in alliteration. The first part of the work concentrates 
~ on the, youth of Altan! qayan and his military campaigns against other 
Mongol tribes as well aa against Ming China up to the peace treaty of 
1571. e close affinity|of this part to the Mongolian epic becomes evident 
in the choice of stylistic elements such as epic formulas, metaphors, com- 
parisons and even ents of older epic tradition orally transmitted, 
like the Tbyon temür-ün gemsil. The second part of the biography deals 
with Altan qayan's conversion to Tibetan Buddhism, the visit of bSod 
nams rgya mtsho, later the Dalai Lama III, to Mongolia and the subsequent 
events, all related to the Buddhist mission in Mongolia up to 1607. This 
part is modelled after the Tibetan rnam thar. It makes use of the same 
Buddhist stereotypes which we find in the colophon-hterature at the turn 
of the 17th century. 
5 The date of its composition is not mentioned in the colophon, neverthe- 
less we have some clues as to its compilation. The author, who proceeds 
chronologically in his ive, mentions as last date the year 1607. In 
‘this e year Namudai seten qayan, the successor to the throne after 
the d of Altan 's eldest son, Sengge dügüreng, died. His death, 
however, is not mentioned in the Erdeni tunumal. Therefore we may 
conclude that at the time of the death of Namudai seten qayan the author 
had already comple his work. Unfortunately the question as to the 
date of its compilation|is not that easily answered. The author quotes in 
two cases from the Ci kereglegci, translated between 1587 and 1607 
by the famous translator Siregetu gusi Zo (see Heissig, "Ein Quellenbe- 
zug der Altan Khan Biographie", in: Studia Historica Mongolica 1, 1985, 
185-192) and from the|Tibetan rGyal rabs gsal ba'i me lon, composed in 
1368 by the Bla ma dam pa bSod nams rgyal mtshan. This chronicle was 
translated into Mongolian at least three times by different translators, two 
of them being Mati bada toyin £orji, see Heissig, "Zur Entstehungs- 
geschidhte der Mongolischen Kandjur-Redaktion der Ligdan Khan-Zeit 
(1628—1629)", in: Studia Altaica Festschrift fur Nikolaus Poppe zum 
60. Geburtstag am 8. August 1957, Wiesbaden 1957 (Ural-Altaische Biblio- 
thek V), 84, and Sa skya don grub. Mati bada toyin orji was active around 
the end of the 16th, begmning of the 17th century, and Sa skya don grub 
translated the rGyal rabs gsal ba’i me lon in the years 1614-1624. I don't 
know which of the erent translations of the rGyal rabs gsal ba'i me 
lon was used by the or, because I was not able to secure the Mongo- 
lian versions. To conclude: the Erdeni tunumal may have been written 
as early as 1607 or 1608, and as late as 1624. 
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possibly of Eastern Mongolian origin. It provides us with an 
abundance of details about the life of Altan qayan and his succes- 
sors which were hitherto unknown to us. The first part of the 
rhyme biography concentrates on the description of the military 
campaigns of Altan qayan against the Uriyanggan, the Oyirad and 
other Mongolian tribes,’ as well as his various campaigns against 
Ming China. The military campaigns of Altan qayan against China 
are well documented in Chinese sources,? but here we encounter 
the first — and up to now the only — Mongolian source which 
deals with these campaigns, giving us a new perspective to con- 
sider in the historical analysis. The same applies to the informa- 
tion about the Jónggen qatun which we are able to gather from 
the Erdeni tunumal. Our knowledge of her derives almost exclu- 
sively from Chinese sources, as Mongol sources rarely mention 


6 The name of the author is not stated in the colophon. It is, however, 
evident that he was not a contemporary of Altan gayan, because he tells 
us in the colophon that he wrote down what he heard by hearsay: “What 
I heard here and there of his many deeds I summarized and wrote down” 
(tedeger olan toyatan yabudal-aca inu edüi tedüi sonosuysan-iyar quri- 
yan bicigsen buyu, fol. 52v21—22). Apart from these oral sources the 
author relied on an eye-witness account of Dayun kiy-a, a Mongol noble- 
man who was closely associated with Altan qayan: “Only a little I heard 
about the fame of the extremely holy Altan qayan, compiled [the work] 
from what the Uran tangyariy Dayun kiy-a has composed...” (ülemji 
boyda altan gayan-u nere aldari uctiken sonoscu/ uran tangyariy 
dayun kiy-a-yin jokiyaysan-aca tuyurbiju ..., fol. 53v12-15). The un- 
known author of the Erdeni tunumal must have been a highly educated 
man, probably a Buddhist dignitary, well versed in the Mongolian tradi- 
tional literature as well as in the Buddhist literature of Tibet. 

7 Concerning the significance of the Erdeni tunumal with respect to the 
campaigns of Altan qayan against other Mongolian tribes compare also V. 
Veit, “Einige Bemerkungen zur Bedeutung der Biographie des Altan Qan 
fur die Geschichte der Mongolen des 16. Jahrhunderts”, in: ZAS 24, 1994, 
113-118. 

8 See the works of D. Pokotilov, History of the Eastern Mongols during 
the Ming Dynasty from 1368 to 1634. Pt. L Translation of the Russian 
Text by R. Loewenthal, Chengtu 1947; Pt. Il: Addenda and Corrigenda by 
W. Franke, Chengtu/Peiping 1949; Henry Serruys, Sino-Mongol Relations 
during the Ming. II. The Tribute System and Diplomatic Missions (1400 — 
1600), Bruxelles 1967 (Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques XVI); Sino-Mon- 
gol Relations during the Ming. IU.. Trade Relations: The Horse Fairs 
(1400-1600). Bruxelles 1975 (Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques XVID; 
“Four Documents Relating to the Sino-Mongol Peace”, in: Monumenta 
Serica XIX, 1960, 1-66; L. C. Goodrich/C. Y. Fang (ed), Dictionary of 
Ming Biography (1868-1644). LU New York/London 1976. 
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the Jónggen qatun, and then primarily in connection with the Bud- 
dhist missionary activities in Mongolia at the turn of the 17th cen- 
tury. From the colophons of the Buddhist translation literature of 
the late 16th and early 17th centuries we know that the Jönggen 
qatun was a fervent supporter of the Buddhist faith. In the colo- 
phon of the Mongolian translation of the Dasasahasrikd-prajia- 
paramita she is called noyon dar-a eke qubilyan: ugaju Yönggen 
gatun, “the learned Yönggen qatun, emanation body of the Green 
Tara”,? and bügüde-yi|asarayci Yönggen, “the all-compassionate 
Yónggen". 10 That this : not only an epitheton, but an honorary 
title, becomes evident jin the Erden? tunumal which tells us that 
the Jónggen qatun received the title dara bodisung-yin qubilyan 
ary-a dara, “Aryatara, emanation body of the Tara-Bodhisattva”, 
from the Dalai Lama III.!* 

Apart from the information these colophons give us about the 
Jónggen qatun she is only briefly mentioned in the Erdeni-yin 
tobci of Sayang seten.!? Sayang secen tells us that the Jónggen 
qatun accompanied the Altan qayan to the temple of Cabtiyal at 
the Kökenor-lake where he was going to meet the dGe lugs pa- 
hierarch bSod nams rgya mtsho, the later Dalai Lama I? This 
is confirmed by the E i tunumal: 


“To the east of the Köke nayur, to the west of the temple of 
Cabtiyal, 


4 





9 Concerning the Green |Tärä see Alice Getty, The Gods of Northern Bud- 
dhism. Their History and Iconography, New York 1988 (1928), 123—124. 

10 T. phags pa ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa khri pa žes bya ba theg pa 

chen po'i mdo, M. Qutuy-tu bilig-un Cinadu kijayar-a kürügsen tumen 

silüg-tü kemekti yeke kolgen sudur, see Louis Ligeti, Catalogue du Kan- 

jur Mongol Imprimé, vol, I, Catalogue, Budapest 1942-44 (Bibliotheca 

Orientalis Hungarica , No. 765, 181—182. The title is only mentioned 

at the end of the work in the St. Petersburg manuscript bKa' 'gyur, see 
Zoya K. Kas'janenko, Katalog Petersburgskogo rukopisnogo “Gandéura”. 

Sostavlenie, vvedenie, transliteracija i ukazateli, Moskva 1993, No. 545, 


158. 

11 Stanza os fol. 30r16-18. 

12 A list of the Mongolian sources which mention Jonggen qatun, at least, 
by name, is given by S ys, “Two Remarkable Women”, 236. 

13 See Erich Haenisch, ‚Eine Urga-Handschrift des mongolischen Ge- 
schichtswerks von .Secen Sagang (alias Sanang Secen), Berlin 1955, 
fol. 76v1-3. 
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the nation ofthe five colours went, led by the Dharmaräja Altan 
qayan and the Jönggen qatun, 

to show respect to all of them, to the all-knowing, meritorious 
Dalai Lama, the emanation-body of bSod nams grags pa, 

and the whole community of monks.”!4 


Thus, up to now scholars of Mongolian history came to the con- 
clusion that “the Erketü Qatun wielded ‘great power in Mongolia 
between 1582 and 1612, using her influence in favour of coopera- 
tion and peaceful relations with China’ — according to the Chi- 
nese sources”,!? but in “Mongol writings, a different side of her 
character and personality is shown, namely her concern with La- 
maism”. 16 

The Erdeni tunumal is the first Mongolian source which pro- 
vides us with information about the Jónggen qatun other than 
her Buddhist missionary activities. Due to the prominent role the 
Jónggen qatun played in Tumed society towards the end of the 
I6th century, throughout the Erdeni tunumal the Siluyun ugayatu 
noyancu Jónggen/Jónggin!" qatun,!? as she is called, occupies an 
important place in the narrative. She is, after Altan gayan, the 
person most often mentioned.!? This fact accounts for the signifi- 
cance of the socio-political position she held during her long life 
in which she successively married Altan qayan, his eldest son 
Dügüreng sengge, his son Namudai seten qayan and, towards the 
end of her life, his son BoSoytu qung tayiji alias BoSoytu nom-un 
secen qayan. 


14 Stanza 205, fol 27r22-27v6: koke nayur-un jegün eteged cabciyal-un 
süm-e-yin barayun eteged/ kindülejü qamuy-i medegäi buyan-tu dalai 
blam-a bsodnam rayba-yin qubilyan/ küseküu metü qamuy bursang 
quvaray-ud-luy-a qotala bügudeger-tür/ kürčü nom altan qayan jónggen 
qatun terigüten tabun óngge ulus-iyar//. 

15 V. Veit, "Some Remarks on the Position of Mongolian Noble Ladies during 
the Ch'ing Period", in: Studia Historica Mongolica, 1993, 121. 

16 V. Vett, "Some Remarks", 121. 

17 The manuscript is not always clear about the reading jónggin versus 
jonggen. Concerning the title Jonggen see Henry Serruys, “Jünggen, a 
Title of a Mongol Princess”, in: UAJb 47, 1975, 177-186. 

18 She ts thus called in stanza 96, fol. 12v12-13. 

19 Jonggen gatun is mentioned 23 times throughout the text, whereas Sengge 
dugireng and Namudai seten qayan, the two Tumed rulers who in turn 
succeeded to the throne after Altan qayan's death are mentioned respec- 
tively 8 times. 
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The aim of this paper is to communicate the new material 
about the life of the Jónggen qatun as presented in the Erdeni 
tunumal; hereby — the account given by HENRY SER- 
RUYS. ; 

In stanza 96 of the Erdeni tunumal Jöggen qatun is mentioned 
for the first time. Although pregnant, the young wife of Altan 
qayan accompanied her husband during his campaign against the 
Oyirad in the year 1568: 

“In the yellow dragon-year”® Altan qayan set out on a campaign 

against the Oyirad people. 

After he had taken with him the honest and learned Noyancu?! 

Jönggin qatun, he set out alone. 

At the place Sayiqan he let her set up camp...” 


During that campaign, the Jénggen qatun gave birth to her son 
Budasiri?? who received the Oyirad as his heritage.** According 
to the Erdeni tumu | the date of birth of Budasiri qung tayiji, 
which was unknown up to now, is the year 1568. The birthdate of 
Budasiri makes it possible to determine the beginning of the Altan 
qayan's commitment to the Jónggen qatun: if the Jónggen qatun 
was to give birth to their son in 1568, she and the Qayan must 
have known each other at least since 1567. If SERRUYS' assump- 
tion is correct that thé Jónggen qatun was 19 years old in 1570,25 
then Altan qa yan must have married her when she was about 16 
years old. On the basis of the Chinese sources SERRUYS assumes 
that Altan qayan married the Jónggen qatun around the year 1570, 


20 The year 1568. 

21 For the origin of the word noyanču see Serruys, “Two Remarkable 
Women”, 192. 

22 Fol. 12v11-15: sira luu jil-e altan qayan oyirad irgen-dür ayalaju/ si- 
luyunlugayatu noyantu jónggin qatun-i abuyad qayiday mordajw say- 
igan nereti: yajar-a ayuray-iyan tende sayulyaju/ The term ayuray de- 
notes A temporary camp for women and girls who accompany a military 
campaign see Jorungy-a, op. cit., 68, n. 2. 

23 S 99. Concerning Budasiri qung tayiji see Serruys, Genealogical Ta- 
bles of the Descendants of Dayan-qan, 'S-Gravenhage 1958, n. 40, 90. 

24 Stanza 99, fol. 13r7-9: “the highly born Noyanfu Jónggin qatun gave birth 
to a son" (degedü tórollcitii noyanctu jonggin qatun-aca nigen köbegün 
esenglegsen-dur/). ` | 

25 Serruys, “Iwo Remarkable Women", 199. 
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perhaps a year earlier.” In the light of the evidence from the 
Erdeni tunumal we have to revise this date to 1567 at the latest. 
In 1568 the Jönggen qatun already must have secured a favourite 
position among Altan qayan's wives, otherwise he wouldn't have 
taken her along on his campaign against the Oyirad.?" 

The peace treaty of 1570/71 between Ming China and the Mon- 
gols was determined by events in which, according to Chinese 
sources, the Jónggen qatun unwittingly played an important role. 
The representation and the differing reports of the various Chi- 
nese sources concerning the events which led to the peace treaty 
have already been dealt with in detail by HENRY SERRUYs.?? There- 
fore we summarize only briefly the events which led to the pro- 
longed stay of the grandson of Altan qayan, Dayiting ejei,?? at the 
Chinese headquarters. The marriage of Altan qayan with his own 
granddaughter, the Jónggen qatun, had stirred up trouble in Mon- 
golia. The Jónggen qatun was at that time already promised to an 
Ordos noble, probably Noyandara jinong.?? As a substitute for the 
promised bride Altan qayan gave Noyandara jinong another 
woman who in turn was already promised to his grandson Dayic- 


26 Serruys, “Two Remarkable Women”, 195. 

27 Serruys, “Two Remarkle Women", 201, tells us that the Wan-li wu-kung 
lu ascribes the peace treaty of 1570/71 between Ming China and the Mon- 
gols to the influence of the Jonggen qatun, and refutes this assumption 
with the argument of her young age: “In 1570, the girl later known as 

_ Third Lady was much too young to begin with, and then she was too new 
at the headquarters of the qan to have any influence at all How ıll- 
founded the statement of the WLWKL (and other works) is appears from 
the fact that after she has been mentioned in connection with Baya-aci’s 
flight in 1570, she is no more mentioned until 1578... Before that other 
women had been mentioned without her, a strong indication that she was 
not so prominent at that time; perhaps totally unknown to the Chinese 

officials." The Mongolian source revises this argument. This does not im- 

ply that the treaty of 1570/71 is to be traced back to her influence, it 

simply stresses that Jónggen qatun must have held a strong position at 

Altan qayan's court much earlier than has hitherto been supposed. 

Serruys, "Two Remarkable Women", 193 ff. 

Dayicing ejei was the son of Tóbed tayiji, the third son of Altan qayan. 

Tobed tayiji died when his son was only three or four years old. When 

his mother also died after some time, Altan qayan took the little orphan 

and raised him. Dayičing ejei is also known under the name Bay-a ači, 

“little grandson”, see Serruys, Genealogical Tables, n. 58, 102—105. 

30 The son of Mergen jinong, himself the elder brother of Altan qayan. Con- 
ceming Noyandara jinong see Serruys, Genealogical Tables, n. 13, 
43—44. 
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ing ejei. This grandson was so enraged about the marriage that 
was prevented from occurring that, according to the Chinese 
sources, a few years later he defected with his first wife and all 
his troops to the Chinese. The flight of Dayicing ejei and his sub- 
sequent prolonged stay with the Chinese is well documented in 
the Chinese sources.*! Altan qayan and his eldest son Sengge 
dügüreng, in return, threatened to attack China, if the Chinese 
should not return Dayicing ejei to them. Behind this demand 
stood the first wife of lAltan qayan, who had raised Dayicing ejei 
and who desperately wanted him back.™ 

Up to'now we knew of this episode solely from Chinese 
sources. Mongolian sources rarely mention DayiCing ejei, and do 
not mention at all his flight to the Chinese. The Erdeni tunumal 
is the only Mongolian source which focuses attention on Dayicing 
ejei and his prolonged|stay in China. Surprisingly, it tells an alto- 
gether different story which cannot be reconciled with the Chi- 
nese evidence. According to the Erdeni tunumal Dayiting elei 
did not desert to the Chinese; on the contrary, he was taken pris- 
oner of war during a raid he undertook against the Chinese town 
Niyuca:?? 


“In the holy male iron-horse-year““ Dayicing ejei tayiji attacked, 
and was imprisoned for eight months by the town Niyuéa.. 


Altan gayan then tried, to free him from this long imprisonment. 
The siege of Niyuda finally led to the peace treaty of 1570/71. 
The two versions, the Chinese and the Mongolian, contradict 
each other and can in no way be reconciled. Whatever the “histor- 
ical truth", either Dayiting ejei's flight or his imprisonment, we 
will probably never be able to tell. It is, however, possible to criti- 
cally evaluate both versions, because they both contain some 


öl See Henry Serruys, Sino-Mongol Relations, IL, 64 ff. 

32 Serruys, "Four Documents Relating to the Sino-Mongol Peace", 3ff.; “Two 
Remarkable Women”, 195 ff. 

33 Acco to Jordungy-a, op. cit., 41, n. 2, the town Niyuéa, situated in 
Tatu bears the ese name P’ing-lu. See also Serruys, Sino-Mongol 

, H, 612, n. 14. 

34 The year 1570. 

35 Stanza. 102, fol. 13v5— B: temür qutuy-tu ere morin fil-e dayičing ejei 
tayiji ekileju/ tendece naiman sar-a niyula neretu qota-bar oroysan-u 
qoyin-a-aca inu//. 
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striking irregularities. To begin with, it is rather improbable that 
Dayicing ejei three or even four years after the incident with his 
promised bride all of a sudden decided to desert to his enemies. 
Why didn’t he desert in 1567? Why did he wait all these years? 
This rather strange delay also puzzled SERRUYS, who, putting Al- 
tan qayan’s marriage with the Jönggen qatun in the year 1569/ 
70, remarked that “this quarrel with his grandfather around his 
prospective second wife must have been a long drawn-out affair, 
lasting months, perhaps a year or more. Indeed at the moment 
Baya-aci ran away, Altan-qan was not even home....”26 As we 
know now, the interval between the two incidents was not only 
one year, but at least three years. Moreover it is strange that Day- 
icing ejei after his return to Mongolia did not have to fear severe 
punishment for his desertion and betrayal.’ 

The Mongolian version, however, also defies logic in some 
points. As is common for sources of the “tradition”, the Erdeni 
tunumal does not simply tell us facts, but interprets these facts 
or even tells them according to the author’s inherent codex of 
norms. We note, for example, that Altan qayan in the Erdeni tu- 
numal is depicted as an invincible ruler. During his many war 
campaigns he is not once defeated. Therefore we should consider 
the possibility that the author of the Erdeni tunumal saw Dayit- 
ing ejei's flight as a “disgrace” and changed the actual facts ac- 
cording to his wishes. In his report of the events it is astonishing 
that Altan qayan apparently left Dayiting ejei eight long months 
in Chinese imprisonment, before he started on his attempt to free 
him. If Altan qayan cared about his grandson he certainly 
wouldn't have waited eight months to free him. If we look closely 
at the text we detect a treacherous word which implicates that 
all was not well between Altan qayan and his grandson. When 
Altan qayan, having enclosed the town Niyuéa with his troops, 
starts negotiating with the Chinese, a Chinese messenger delivers 
the following message to the Mongols: 


36 Serruys, “Two Remarkable Women”, 199. 

37 A hint that the gracious admittance by Altan qayan was not taken for 
granted is given by Serruys who mentions that “Baya-ači ... returned to 
Mongolia but not without precautionary measures for his safety”, see 
Sino-Mongol Relations, II, 66. 
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“Mighty, holy and wise Qayan! Deign to listen! 
You besiege this town. Deign to end the siege! 
After we have given: your willful?? son let the rule of Chinese 
and Mongols be harmonious and peaceful! Let us submit taxes 
and tribute!"39 | 


The choice of the word erke, "self-willed, willful, wayward, capri- 
cious, spoiled’? gives us hint that Dayiting ejei possibly had 
acted in a willful way and disobeyed his grandfather. 

There is no hint whatsoever in the Erdeni tunumal that the 
Jónggen qatun played a role in the events which led to the pro- 
longed stay of Dayicing ejei with the Chinese. 

Although the Jónggen qatun, as we know from Chinese sources, 
was the third wife of Altan qayan, the Erdeni tunumal treats her 
as his main — and only — wife. Nowhere in this source are Altan 
qayan's other wives mentioned. This negligence of Altan qayan's 
first and, second wives may be caused by the overwhelmingly 
strong position the Jónggen qatun must have held at the Qayan's 
court; it may, however, also result from a later prejudiced view 
on Mongolian history ds seen through the unknown author's eyes. 
In the first decade of the 17th century the position of the Jónggen 
qatun was firmly established. Thus we have to consider the possi- 
bility that the author of the Erdeni tunumal, at that time perhaps 
living in Kóke qota, could not imagine the situation having been 
different in the 1570s. | 

Be that as it may, the fact remains.that even at the death of the 
Altan qayan the Jónggen qatun is mentioned as the only one of 
his mourning wives: | 

| | 


38 M. erke. Although erke generally has positive connotations, in this context 
it rather denotes “ spoiled, willful’. Professor Dr. J. Chimeddorji from the 
Academy of Mongolian Studies at Inner Mongolia University (Hohhot/ 
PRC) confirmed this view in a personal letter to the author from February 
8, 1999, 

39 Stanza |104, fol. 13v16—21: erketü boyda gegen. A8 qayan aytladtun soyur- 
qamu/ ene qota-yi quriyaju abqui-ban turgen toytamu/ erke kobegun-i 
činu ogguged nayiraldujw/ engkejiju kitad mongyol-un törö Jokiča ir-a 
sang yaryay-a kemegsen-dür!!. 

40 F. Lessing (ed), Mongolian-English Dictionary. Compiled by Mattai Hal- 
tod, John Gombojab Hangin, Serge Kassatkin and Ferdinand D. Lessing. 
Berkeley/Los Angeles 1960, 329, s v. erke. 
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« . the Jónggen qatun, the sons and daughters of the Wayan, 
they all, likewise the whole great nation, were grieving, lament- 
ing and weeping ...”** 


Her prominent position at the Qayan's court is likewise honoured 
by the Dayiming qayan who sent a mission of condolence to Mon- 
golia on hearing of the death of Altan qayan. The purpose of the 
mission is characterized in the following words: 


« .. in order that the mind of the younger siblings, the sons and 
the people, foremost of the Jónggin qatun, — 
be elevated and their despair be softened ...”*” 


Likewise both the Jónggen qatun and her son Budasiri gung tayiji 
dispatched messengers to the Dalai Lama to tell him of the death 
of the Altan qayan.* 

In the year 1582 Sengge dügüreng qayan,** the eldest son of 
Altan qa yan, whom the Jónggen qatun had married after the death 
of his father, was enthroned. In the same year the Qayan and the 
Jónggen qatun once again invited the Dalai Lama to Mongolia. 

Whereas the author of the Erdeni tunumal describes the dis- 
patchment of the messengers under Altan qayan with the 
following words: ilayuysan boyda qayan-u jarliy-iyar ülü tüden 
kiciyen yabuju (stanza 161, fol. 21r18—19), “by order of the victo- 
rious, holy Qayan they started on their journey without delay", he 
now formulates qayan qatun-u jarliy-iyar (stanza 297, fol. 40r9— 
10), “by the order of the Qayan and the Qatun”, and dügüreng 
qayan jönggen qatun qoyar jarliy boluyad (stanza 299, 
fol. 40r23-24), “Diigiireng qayan and Jönggen gatun gave the or- 


41 Stanza 276, fol. 37r17 —20: tedüi qatun jonggen ba qayan-u köbegüd okid 
bügüdeger/ tegsi qamuy yeke ulus yasal-un sinal-un enelgegdefü keb- 
teküi-dur!. 

42 Stanza 290, fol. 3918-11: dayiming jonggin qatun ekien deguner 
kobegüd ulus-tur inu / darui-dur sedkil-i inu sergügen yasiyun inu 
garidgaqu-yin tulada/. 

43 Stanza 292, fol. 39r23-—38v7. 

44 The eldest son of Altan gayan by his first wife. According to the Erdeni 
tunumal, at his death he was 65 years old, denoting that he was born in 
1521, because he died in 1585. This date of birth is confirmed in the Wan- 
li wu-kung lu which tells us that Sengge dügüreng was over 50 in the 
year 1572, see Serruys, Genealogical Tables, n. 32, 84. The dates given in 
the Erdeni tunumal are, however, contradicted by the Erdeni-yin tobci, 
see the Urga-ms., fol. 80v28 — 30. 
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der”. Thd language here betrays the subtle shift of balance of 
power at the Qayan’s court, from the subordinate wife of the ruler 
Altan qayan to the equal partner of his successors. This descrip- 
tion of the interaction of the main characters in the Erdeni tunu- 
mal is consistent with,the observation by SERRUYS: "Altan-qan, a 
much more assertive personality had always been tough with her, 
and she had had to yield. "EUER less capable and busy elsewhere 
anyway, was no match for her.” 

Occasionally the Jónggen qatun must have wielded supreme 
political ower even during Sengge dügürengs lifetime, because 
upon the arrival of the! Dalai Lama at Köke gota the Qayan is not 
mentioned at all, and the Qatun, apparently on her own, brought 
the u offerings.*® Sengge diigiireng seemed to be helpless at 
the assumption of power of the Qatun, as is also expressed in the 
Wan-li wu-kung lu: *... the Third Lady was able to take command 
of Sengge’s best troops and withdraw to the Western Patrol ...”*’ 

The actual political power the Jonggen qatun held becomes evi- 
dent after the death of Sengge dügüreng. Sengge dügüreng died 
according to the Erdeni tunumal in the year 1585. 48 His eldest 
son Cürüke, also called Namudai sečen qayan, succeeded him on 
the throne in the year 1586.*° The identity of Namudai secen 
qayan was for a long time obscure. VLADIMIRCOV” equated him 
with oytu nom-un; sečen qayan, who is likewise frequently 
mentioned in the colophons of the Buddhist translations. This 
error was repeated by HrıssıG°! and Serruys. Beside this con- 
stant ation of Namudai secen qayan with BoSoytu secen 
qayan, the BoSoytu qung tayiji and the BoSoytu jinong of the 
Ordos Mongols are also permanently confused. Therefore VLADI- 
MIRCOV, HEISSIG and SERRUYS ultimately did not equate Namudai 
secen qayan with his dson BoSoytu gung tayiji, but with the 


45 Serruys, “Two Remarkable Women”, 207. 

46 See stanza 312, fol. 42r14— 16. 

47 Serruys, “Two Remarkable Women”, 210. 

48 Stanza 318, fol. 48r10-11. 

49 Stanza 322, fol. 43v9— 16. 

50 B.J. Vladimircov, “Nadpisi na skalach chalchaskogo Coktu-tajdäi”, in. 
Izvestija Akademii Nauk SSSR, I, 1927, 226. 

61 W. Heissig, “Zur geistigen Leistung der neubekehrten Mongolen des 
späten 16. und frühen ‚17. Jhdts.” in. UAJb, XXVI, 1954, 109-110. 

52 Serruys, Genealogical Tables, n. 29, 59, and n. 27, 57. 
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Bosoytu jinong of the Ordos. This error was later corrected by 
SERRUYS in his paper about the Jónggen qatun and Dayicing beyiji, 
where he tells us: “Namudai being a grandson of Altan-qan cannot 
but be another name for Cürüke seten”.5* And, concerning the 
question of the identity of the BoSoytu nom-un secen qayan: “This 
Busuytu is Cürüke's grandson and successor who apparently also 
took the title." This assumption is confirmed by the Erdeni tunu- 
mal which in the stanzas 346 and 352 mentions the “grandson 


Qung tayiji”: 
"The Tumed nobels, led by the Qayan, the Qatun and the grand- 
son Qung tayiji ..."95 


The Wayan is Namudai seten qayan, and his grandson is BoSoytu 
qung tayiji, who in the year 1612/13 received the title Shun-i 
wang.” In stanza 373 the full name of this grandson of Namudai 
seten qayan is given: “further the grandson of the Qayan, the Bo- 
Soytu qung tayiji”.?” BoSotu gung tayiji was the fourth and last 
husband of the then very old Jönggen qatun.58 

During the interregnum between the death of Sengge dügüreng 
and the enthronement of Namudai secen qayan the Jónggen gatun 
is called upon in her position as “donor” (M. öglige-yin ejen), as 
secular partner of the Dalai Lama,” and as the representative 
of the Tumed court when being approached by other Mongolian 
rulers.” It is evident that in the power vacuum after Sengge 


53 See Vladimurcov, “Nadpisi”, II, 226, Heissig, “Zur geistigen Leistung", 110, 
and Serruys, Genealogical Tables, 57. 

54 Serruys, “Two Remarkable Women”, 209, n. 81. See also Heıssig, “Zur 
Biographie des ‘Altan Khan’ der Tümet (1507— 1583)", in: UAJb, N. F, 4, 
218. 

55 Stanza 346, fol. 4717-8: basa ber qatun ati qung tayiji terigüten tumed- 
tin noyad/. 

56 Concerning BoSoytu gung tayiji see Serruys, Geneological Tables, n. 74, 
110-112; concerning the mternal power struggle between him and Sod- 
nam, the son of Budasin and Dayicing beyiji, see Serruys, “Two Remark- 
able Women”, 218-224. 

57 Fol. 5irll: gayan-u ati bosoy-tu gung tayifi. 

68 Concerning this marriage see Serruys, “Two Remarkable Women", 219— 
220 


59 Stanza 314- "Later, in the holy fire-dog-year (1586) the Dalai Lama ad- 
dressed the Jónggen qatun ..." 

60 Stanza 321, fol. 43v 5-7: “The emanation of this Bodhisattva [= Abadai 
sayin qayan of the Qalq-a] encountered his elder sister-in-law Jónggin qa- 
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| 
dügürengs death the J ónggen qatun succeeded in firmly establish- 
ing her leading position among the Tumed nobles, a position she 
continued to hold even after Namudai secen qayan's enthrone- 
ment. But, although de facto during the interregnum she had held 
both political and military power in her hands, de iure this posi- 
tion was considered naught, because according to Mongolian so- 
cial norms the position belonged to a man, as becomes evident 
from the stanza which describes the enthronement of Namudai 

secen qayan: | 


“Afterwards Namudai seten gung tayiji, 

because it proved to be difficult that the secular and the reli- 
gious rule which his brandfather, the illustrious, holy Cakravar- 
tin Altan gayan, had inaugurated and harmoniously established, 
was to be without leader, 

succeeded to the throne of the qayan in the fire-dog-year.”°! 


Once achieved, the GE qatun was able to extend her power- 
ful position during her third marriage with Namudai secen qayan. 
In the first part of the rhyme biography the author does not stress 
any attempts by the Jönggen qatun to assume military power. 
Now, during Namudai seten qayan's reign, the political interests 
of the Jónggen qatun and her military authority are evident: 


"The Tumed nobles, led by the Qayan, the Qatun and the grand- 


son Qung tayiji, | 
once again disciplined those who withstood their commands, 
the Chinese, the Tibetans and the Sira Uyiyur in the west."? 


This punitive expedition was dispatched in the year 1591.9 We 
know from the Ming-shih that the Jónggen qatun had enough 
| 


tun and honoured her.” (tere bodisung-un qubilyan jonggin qatun ber- 
gen-degen mörgöjü jolpaldubai). 

61 Stanza 322, fol. 43v9-15: tegun-u qoyin-a namudai secen qung tayifi/ 
degedul boyda éakravarti altam qayan ebüge-yugen ililedilgsen/ tegsi 
baytyuluysan toro šašin ejen ugei sayuqu berke-yin tulada/ degedü 
oron-dur yal nogai jil-e qayan oro sayubai//. 

62 Stanza B46, fol. 47r6-10: basa ber qayan qatun ati qung tayiji terigilten 
tiimed-un noyad/ barayun eteged-un kitad töbed sirayiyur jarliy-ada 
eteged yabuysan-i kesegepul. 

63 Surprise attacks of Mongols in Chinese territory are reported in Chinese 
Sources for the years 1589-1591, see D. Pokotilov, History of the Eastern 
Mongols, 141. 
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military power to put into effect her own political conceptions. 
This surprised the Chinese as SERRUYS points out: “One other 
thing that certainly must have surprised the Chinese was the au- 
thority exercised by a woman in Mongol society over men and 
over armies; the Third Lady appeared at official gatherings and 
received delegations from China, functions in China reserved for 
men.” | 

The “Third Lady" Jónggen qatun is not the first woman in Mon- 
golian history who has exercised military power. Throughout 
Mongolian history women from time to time have held prominent 
and powerful positions in society. Therefore a woman exercis- 
ing political influence and military power, by no means unknown 
to the Mongols, should not have threatened the traditional gender 
balance of Mongolian society. It is thus rather surprising that the 
Mongolian historians, with the notable exeption of the Erdeni 
tunumal, are more or less silent about the Jónggen qatun. The 
Eden? tunumal is the first Mongolian historiographical source 
which does justice to the actual socio-political position the 
Jónggen gatun held in late 16th century Mongolia. The rhyme bi- 
ography supplements and affirms the information which up to 
now we received predominantly from Chinese sources about the 
life and times of this remarkable Mongolian woman. 


64 Serruys, “Two Remarkable Women”, 235. 

65 V. Veit, “Some Remarks", 118—120, gives a brief account of a number of 
Mongolian women who wielded political power, from the 12th century 
onwards. 
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Titles of Türk and Uigur Rulers 
.. inthe Old Turkic Inscriptions 

| | 
! by 

VOLKER RYBATZKI 
(University of Helsinki) 


In this article I would S to speak about the names and titles of 
Türk and Uigur rulers in the Old Turkic inscriptions. My aim is to 
give a picture of what were the names and titles of these rulers, 
as well as.to give some thoughts about the structure of their titles. 
This study may be of me use, when for exemple investigating 
OT manuscripts. Attempts have been made to date some of these 
manuscripts, on the basis of the titles, to the period of the Uigur 
Steppe Qanate. À comparison of the titles of some of the manu- 
scripts with those of the inscriptions, given in the last part of the 
article, reyeals, however, that only some of the titles, for example 
the one occurring in the Mahrnamag can be considered identical 
with th appearing in the inscriptions. Others, like the titles of 
the famous Pfahlinschriften, differ considerably and have to be 
dated later; structurally similar titles, belonging to the 11th cen- 
tury, have been published by Yang [1994]. 

My attempt to date some of the Old Uigur manuscripts relies 
mostly on the examination of the structure of the titles. More 
linguistic attempts to date Old Uigur manuscripts have been un- 
dertaken by Zieme [1969], Erdal [1979] and Doerfer [1993(b)]. A 
comprehensive study on various aspects of Old and Middle Turkic 
as well as Old Uigur oe systems has been made by Bazin 
[1991]. | 


|| 
This article has along story. Originally it was presented as a paper 
at the Fifth European Seminar of Central Asian Studies in Copen- 
hagen in 1995. Afterwards, I prepared the paper for publication 
in the p ceedings of the seminar, but, due to the great number 
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of Chinese characters, the editors of the proceedings were not 
able to print the article. In 1998 Giovanni Stary, after reading in 
earlier version of the article, showed an interest in publishing it 
in the Central Asiatic Journal. Last, but not least, in the early 
summer of 1999 I received the important publication Provisional 
report of researches on historical sites and inscriptions in Mon- 
golia from 1996 to 1998, edited by Takao Moriyasu and Ayudai 
Ochir, containing a lot of new readings and interpretations of dif- 
ferent parts of the inscriptions. Due to the long time of processing 
this article, it may contain some unevenness for which I apolo- 
gize. 

In this place I would like to thank several people, who took 
their time and gave suggestions to improve this article, particulary 
James R. Hamilton and Sergej G. Kljastornyj, as well as Stefan 
Kuzay, who helped me in processing the Chinese characters of 
the article. A special thank goes to my teachers Harry Halén and 
Juha Janhunen, who read and commented on earlier versions of 
this article, and gave all their support in a very difficult personal 
situation. Alessandra Pozzi not only explained me the grammati- 
cal structure of some of the Chinese parts of the titles, but also, 
by taking care of everything practical and unpractical, made it 
possible that this article could ever be finished. A special thanks 
goes to Peter Zieme, who made a numbers of very valuable cor- 
rections regarding different parts of the texts. Due to lack of time 
not all of these corrections could be taken into consideration in 
a way they deserve. 

It is needless top say that all points of view are mine, and some 
views, for example my reading kül instead of köl, differ from 
those suggested by the above mentioned scholars. 


Rulers of the first Türk empire 


Bumin [?+552], the founder of the first Türk Qanate, occurs in 
the Zhoushu (50), Suishu (84) and Xin Tangshu (215A; 215B) 
as Tumen [(1)!; MChinL t*wa’mun, MChinE thoman (all MChin. 
reconstructions are given, if not otherwise indicated, after Pul- 


1 The numbers in brackets refer to the glossary of Chinese characters. 
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| | 
leyblank 1991) [Liu 1958. 7, 41, 181, 781]. Bumin’s regnal title was 
yuli kehan [(2); MChinL ?jili, MChinE Pilih], according to the 
Zhoushu identical with the title shanyu of the Xiongnu [Liu 
1958.7]; the Tangshu states, however, that gayan is identical with 
shanyu [Liu 1958.181]. 

On a Post-Sasanidian seal, written in Pahlavi script, the same 
name appears as yn [Bumen] [Brunner 1978. 147-47, Ya- 
mauchi 1998.14]. 

Yili kehan has usually been read ellig qayan, but there are 
some problems with reading. — OT el is transcribed in the 
Qarabalyasun-inscripti n by the character wie (3); MChinL zfjiat, 
MChinE yet). It has tolbe noticed that the same Chin. characters 
are used to transcribe OT words in the Chin. parts of the inscrip- 
tions. When comparing the Chin. parts of the Kül Tegin- and Bilge 
Qayan-inscriptions wi the Qarabalyasun-inscription, only some 
exceptions are discernible. The phonetical value of these variants 
is nearly identical, but|this is not the case with yi (4) and wie (5). 
The phonetical value of the second character li (6) does not fit 
either, most disturbing is the absence of the final -g, as MChin. 
still possessed final velar consonants. According to Hamilton 
[1955.166, Nr. 39] the second character li stands for OT 4, so the 
word behind yili could be el, and the whole title would have to 
be read el gayan in this case. Erdal [1993.93] compared yili kehan 
with Oe form elig xan > elxan and suggested that yili kehan 
should possibly be considered as an early example of ‘Geminaten- 
vereinfachung. This suggestion is supported by Pulleyblank’s 
MChin. reconstructions. Erdal’s proposal is, nevertheless, prob- 
lematic, as it is by nol means sure that the title el/ellig qayan is 
semantically identical with the later title elxan. 

The same element yili occurs also in the title of Nawär as 
given in the Suishu. this connection yili has been read by 
Pelliot [1929b. 210] as el and translated as ‘realm, pax’. Pritsak 
[1985.206] on the contrary reads *ilik and translates ‘king, ruler’. 
Neither of these two explanations seems to fit the context and I 
have a strong feeling that yili transcribes a different word than 
el or elig, although I cannot give any suggestion yet. If yili is a 
transcription of ellig, this word has to be taken as an adjective 
and must be transl ‘having a land’. In this last case, Bumin's 
title is 'Qayan who has a land’, and Nawar's title is yili julu she 

| 
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mophe shiboluo kehan (16) 'Külüg Sad, Baya ISbara Qayan, who 
has a land’. | 

According to KljaStornyj & Livšic [1972] Bumm is mentioned 
twice in the Bugut stela [BII:8, BII:9], once [BII:10] in connection 
with an inquiry of the ruling Qayan, interpreted by them as con- 
cerning the foundation of a Buddhist monastery. These readings 
are not confirmed by Yoshida & Moriyasu [1999], as they read 
[BIE8] as my’ wmn x’y’n, and [BII:9] as a blank spot. Further- 
more, they do not accept the interpretation of Kljastornyj & LivSic 
regarding line [BII:10]. Whereas the later read nw(h) snk’ ‘a new 
samgha, connecting the last word with SogdB snk for Chin. 
seng = samgha: pwrsnk ‘community of monks’, trl. Chin. seng = 
(bhiksu)samgha [MacKenzie 1976.131], snk, snkh, snk’ [sang] < 
Skt. samgha ‘Buddhist church’ [Gharib 8858, 8860], Yoshida & 
Moriyasu read nwm snk’ ‘a stone of law’, < SogdM,C sng [sang] 
< Av.- asanga ‘stone; St. Peter, Petrus’ [Gharib 8855]; sogdB, S 
snk, sogdC sng [sang] ‘stone, rock’ [Gharib 8857, 8859], SogdM 
sngcyk- [sangctk] '(of) stone’ [Gharib 8856], SogdB snk’yn’k 
[sangéné] ‘of stone’ [Gharib 8863]. Taking into consideration the 
only little known Buddhist influence on the early Türks, the later 
interpretation seems preferable. 

In the Kül Tegin- and Bilge Qayan-inscriptions Bumin Qayan 
and Istemi Qayan are called ečü apa ‘forefathers’, thus being con- 
sidered the first rulers of mankind, and organisers of the tradi- 
tional law, tóri, and of the land, el. 

(KT O1 = BQ 02-3) ... : ekin ara : kiši oylt : qilinmis : kiši : 

oylinda : üze : ečüm apam : bumin qayan : istemi qayan : 

olurmts : olurpan : türk : bodunu] : elin tórüsin : tuta : bermis 

: iti : bermi$ : ‘Between the two [heaven and earth] he [tegri] 

created the human children, [and] over the human children my 

ancestors Bumin Qayan [arid] Istemi Qayan reigned. After they 
were installed, they organized the land and the traditional law 
of the Türk clans’. 


The Ongiin-inscription, usually dated as standing temporally be- 
tween the Kül Tegin- and Bilge Qayan-inscriptions, mentions a 
forefather whose name has been read as Yami: 
(O 1) ecümiz : apamiz : yami : qayan : tört : buluguy : etmàs : 
yiymis : (wWaymis : basm43 : ol gam yoq : boltugda : kisre [: el: ] 
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yitmis : téytinmis : q[acmáS e]r[ti]. ‘Our forefather Yami 
(ayan jorganised the four quarters, he collected, distributed 
[and] conquered. After that ruler died, the confederation per- 
ished, collapsed [and] disappeared.’ 


According to Clauson (1957.184] the name has to be read istemi, 
whereas Marquart, followed by Malov [1959.8] reads bumin. All 
other sources have yan. Attempts have also been made to con- 
nect the name with a Qayan, mentioned in a Tib. manuscript from 
Dunhuang as Za-ma-mo-nan [Bacot 1956.151]. 

None of these identifications is convincing, although they might 
get some|support from the textual context. As can be shown by 
comparing the written forms of the names Yami [N $p], Bumin 
[D > 8] and Istemi [HKI], after a possible emendation 
Bum would suit better than Istemi. Perhaps, however, the name 
mentioned here should be compared with the name Yoluy [^45 b] 
mentioned as a forefather of the Uigurs in the Terx-inscription. 
Although, also this interpretation includes a number of emenda- 
tions: [J>] ‘ol’ = [39] m, and Pt] ‘y’ = [F] ‘i’, these do not present 
unsurmountable difficulties. Furthermore, the emendations are 
not as forced as those included in the readings Bumin or Istemi. 
The reading of ‘i’ as ‘y’ is possible as only the upper left part is miss- 
ing. The form of the ‘m? employed in the Ongiin-inscription differs 
considerably from the ‘standard-form’ used in the Orxon-inscrip- 
tions, being identical with the variant used in the Tes-inscription 
[cf. KljaStornyj 1985.156] and some Yenisei-inscriptions [Vasil’ev 
1983a.124, Nr. 18 28, form], coming very close to ‘ol’. 

In the light of the facts mentioned before, the ‘up-till-now’ dat- 
ing of the Ongiin-inscription to the year 720 or 732 might not 
be right, las for paleographic as well as onomastic reasons the 
inscription might belong to the beginning of the period: of the 
Uigur Steppe empire. Several other facts could support a dating 
to the first years of the Uigur empire, probably 744 or 756. The 
inscription uses as a mean of dating the animal-cycle, used regu- 
lary and extensively by those inscriptions belonging to the Uigur 
empire, but occurring only seldom in the Türk-inscriptions. A fur- 
ther piece of evidence, could be the title tengriken, used only in 
this inscription, and in inscriptions and manuscripts not belong- 
ing to the second Türk empire: 
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(O 5-6) qagim : [...] tepriken : eyin : anda : yorimis : isig 
külin : (bermis erti) [10-14 words musing] tenrikenke : 191g : bertig : 
teyin : yarligami$ : Sad : atty : anda : bermis : ‘My father ... 
thereupon marched behind His Sacred Majesty and gave him 
his service. ... deigned to say (You have given your service to 
my Sacred Majesty) and there and then gave him the title of 
Sad’ [Clauson 1957.188]. (Q1 = inscriptiion shield) "y inkrö’ 
ywtpwr-my$ 'r-p[w] pyr-k' Byy 'w[ylywr vun "This Ay Tep- 
ride Qut Bulmis Alp Bilge Bayi Uigur Qayan’ = Uig. inscription 
on the other side of the shield: /b]u tenriken tenride qut 
bulmis al[p] bilge tepri uyyur qa[yanip[...]. (Khutuk-Ula I) 
q(a)ra k(e)r(e)kü t(e)gr(i)k(e)n (a)t yeg (n(e)né (C)or der 
himmlische Herrscher der (schwarzen Zelte); [sein] Name Yeg 
Inené Cor’ [Tryjarski & Hamilton 1975]. 

(MI31u.4) t(e)ngriken qunéuy ‘die erhabene Fürstin’. 
(MI 31u.6) ... t(e)ngrikenim ‘mein Góttlicher'. (MIU 340.r6— 7; 
UI 57) //ta]rqan quncuylar tngriken t(e)gitler [ÙU ü]gesii “Ucit 
bilgeler q(a)m(a)yat(i/a)y “(die im gesegnetem Land leben- 
den) Edelleute, Prinzessinnen, góttergleichen Prinzen, Il-Üge, 
Diplomaten und alle Namhaften’. (MIU 36m.rl) tngriikenm2 
büg[ü//. (MID 36m.r4-6) -- ingriken quncuy //trqan tigitler 
-» Wai bilgeler Mar tngrikenim --. (MII 400.13-4) //yarulq 
bügü /// tngrikenimz ‘unser lichter, gebetsmächtiger /// Tengri- 
ken’. (MI 400.v5—9) -- ant ü[cün] qoco ulus ikii otuz balig 
quit waysikit -- yme suyanciy tngriknmz uluy qutin ertingü- 
ü -- "Deshalb (hat) das Glück und der (Schutz)-Geist des Re- 
iches Qoéóo und der zweiundzwanzig Städte -- und unser 
lieblicher Tengriken seine hohe Majestät sehr’. (MIU 46u.1) Au 
tngriken ///. (MIL 46u.4) [tngri]ken qaraqus t[egin III. (MIII 
46u.5) [tngr]iken yugetmis //. (MXI 1.1-2) [...] tengriken 
uiyur buquq qan ‘[...] der himmlische Uigur-Buquq-Qan’. 

(Pfahl L2—3) [...] kün ay tngriteg kiisentig körte yaruq tngri 
büg[ü] tngriken-im[i]z kül bilge tngri tig-nin orunga olur- 
miš [...] ‘als Kün Ay Tengriteg [aus] Quéa, [der] Körtle Yaruq 
Tengri, unser Bügü Tengriken, auf des Kül Bilge Tengri-Königs 
Thron saß’. (Pf 1.4) [...] upasané tngriken tegin silig terken 
qunéui tngrim '[...] die Laienschwester Tengriken Tegin Silig 
Terken Qunéui Tengrim’. (Pf 1.13) - tngriken körtle tngrim .. 
(Pf 1.5-6) tngriken körlle qatun tngrim - amraq qizimiz 
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yigetmis qatun mgrim - ‘Tengriken Kórtle Qatun Tengrim; un- 
sere liebe Tochter Yigetmi$ Qatun Tengrim’. (Toyoq 21-22) 
inkry pwykw tnkryk’ nymz [...] pwykwlwk ^wlwq *'ydwq qwt 
qutynk’ = tenri bügü tenrikenimiz [...] bügülük uluy iduq qui 
qutipa ‘Tepri Bügü unser Tepriken [...] Bügülük Uluy Iduqqut, 
für seine Majestät’, (Toyoq 22) tnkryk’n twyzlwk qwew p'ky 
inkrym qwtynk’ = tegriken tözlüg goco begi teprim quiina 
Tenriken Tözlüg, [der] Beg von Qoéo, mein Herr, für seine 
Majestät’. [Tekin 1976.229]. (Sino-uig. inscription) tyriken 
‘souverain céleste, désignation du souverain des Ouigours de 
Qoéo’: (11.9) ayty-liy tngriken, (1.18) tngriken-imie, (1.22) 
kalpayu bodistaß iduq ingriken-imiz ‘notre souverain céleste 
sacré, bodhisattva de tout un kalpa’, (11.34) adinciy tdug tngri- 
kenimiz ‘notre souverain céleste extraordinairement saint, 
(1.44) /...Jun iduq tngriken, (IIL3) köngül-lüg tngriken, 
(25) tngrikenimiz qočyar tduq-qut, (IV.10-11) tering bilig- 
lig tngriken-imiz qutinda ‘par la grace de notre céleste au sa- 
voir profond, furent créés’, (V.3) dgidilmis tngrikenimiz-ni 
binlang-ta cing-sang q/// ‘il fit notre souverain céleste louangé 
grand counseiller à Bian-ling’, (V.8) Cindamani teg tngriken, 
(V.15) alqu-tu ganimliy tngrikenimiz Engsang bolmis-inda 
‘alors que notre souverain céleste, en toute chose satisfait, se 
trouvait étre grand conseiller [Geng & Hamilton 1981.52]. 
Although: the Ongiin-inscription mentions rulers of the second 
empire of the Türk, as well as a türk bodun, the inscription is 
very fragmentary with barely one complete sentence, and the lat- 
est relevant publication, by Osawa [1999], has only words and 
traces of sentences at the end of each line. Therefore, the reading 
of every ae includes interpretations, until now strongly in- 
fluenced by the hypothesis that the inscription must belong to the 
second Türk empire, as well as the emendations made by Radloff, 
cf. the publication of the “touched” and “untouched” photos of 
the inscription by Ercilasun & Vasiliev [1995.60, 63]. In consider- 
ation of the forementioned facts, a new edition of the inscription, 
if there is anything to edit, should at least take into consideration 
that the traditional dating of the inscription might not be correct. 


While the Türk had|two forefathers, the Uigur inscriptions 
[TR Ol, MI mention three forefathers, namely Yoluy Qayan, 
) 
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Bumin Qayan and a third unnamed Qayan, who together ruled 
200 or 300 years, a timespan that can be determined from about 
220/320 AD to 520 AD [KljaStornyj 1985.148—50]. 


(TR OI) ... yoluy qayan : [about 10 signs missing] ... bumin 
qayan : üč qayan olurmis eki yüz : yil olurmts 'Yoluy Qayan, 
... [and] Bumin Qayan, [these] three Qayans reigned, reigned 
two hundred years’. 


The name of the first Wayan, yol(l)uy, is a compound of the word 
yol ‘luck’, not mentioned in Clauson's dictionary, and the well- 
known suffix -luy ‘formative denoting characterisation by the 
base noun’ [Erdal 1991.139—155]. The word yol ‘luck’ occurs in 
some OT texts, so for example in the KT- and BQ-inscriptions 
[KT 513, SO, SW; BQ SW], as a personal name: Yolluy Tegin. Inter- 
esting is the occurance in the “Small” Qarabalyasun-inscription, 
where as a reason for the death of a person it is stated that 
(U. 6-11) kök : tepride : quiim : yuyga : boltt : yaytz : yerde : 
yolim : qisya : boltt : tegmeke : bolt : ‘In the Blue Heaven my 
Qut has become small, on the Brown Earth my Yol [way or luck, 
according to Osawa “my way (i.e. life)”] has become short, my 
end has come’ [Róna-Tas 1987.41; Sinexüü 1980.42—43, Osawa 
1999, 144]. A further example is [TR N5] : bunt yaratiyma : bilgà 
qutluy : tarqan segün bunéa boduniy atin yolin : ‘he who has 
made this Bilgä Qutluy Tarqan Seniin, (has defeated) so many 
people with glory’ [KljaStornyj 1982.345], Katayama [1999.170, 
172] reads : bumi yaratiyma ///# qutluy tarqan [san]iim /// [bo]- 
duniy : atin : yolin : ‘He who (inscribed and) built this (stone) 
is ... ***ed the reputation and, the fame of the people’. In Old 
Uigur yol can be found as a part of the personal name, for exam- 
ple öz bdgim yol tämür yiucing ‘mein Herr (= Gemahl) der you- 
cheng Yol Tamiir’; Yol Tämür is mentioned in the Yuanshi [34, 
13b] as you-cheng yue-li tie-mu-er, and was identified by 
D Franke (CAJ 17, 1973.2920) [Zieme 1985.124]. A similar name 
can be found in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of Hindu: [XII.37] 
Yolbuq-a gem siu ši wuu-yin samgün 'Yolbuga, canjun (title) of 
the Jan xiu guo shi fu (office). Yol Buqa was the 4th son of 
Oron, in the Chin. part of the inscription [Chin., XII.23] his name 
is transcribed as Youlu Buhua 'Yolluy? Buqa'. 
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From OT the word yol was borrowed into Mongolian. Although 
the word: jol doesn't seem to be attested in Mmo. sources, the 
borrowing from OT into Mo. might have occurred at a fairly early 
stage, as the semantics ‘luck etc.’ do not seem to be attested in 
any Old Uigur text: MoL jol, Kal. zol ‘good luck, fortune, good 
result, success’ [Lessing 1069]; BurN, T zol, BurS Sol ‘Glück’, BurN 
zolté, BurT zoltoi, BurS Zolté ‘glücklich’ [Castrén 1857.161]; Kal. 
zol IO, veraltet] ‘Glück! glückliche Reise, Erfolg’ (vgl. atü. Yolluy 
‘der Erfolgreiche’) [Ramstedt 1935.475]. For jol ‘luck’, compare 
also TMEN #1930, MYYC 450 [here examples for some Mongolian 
languages who have retained the original Mo. word qubi: MMoS 
qubi ‘fate, luck’, 294; Dag. xob’, Yog. xüß ‘luck’ (Kara 
1990.318-319); Dag. gobi, yobi, Xal. yuwi ‘Schicksal’ (Poppe 
1934-1935.30) ?> Uig. goß ‘bonne fortune, chance, bonheur’ 
(Hamilton 1986.91 16 16, 235). For the change y- > F, cf. also yiz 
> Jiz ‘brass, copper’. 

In modern Turkic languages yol is attested with the meaning 
‘luck, destiny, fate’, as far as I know, only as loanwords from Mon- 
golian, cf. the examples in Räsänen [VEWT 205-206], and Tekin 
[1982.52]; moreover, Dolg. jol ‘Glück; glücklich; Erfolg’ = jak. jol 
Glück, Erfolg < mo.; moL jol ‘idem’ [Katuzyriski 1961.17; 
Stachowski 1993.90, 1998.89]. As a loanword from Jak. the word 
is found as Ewn. jol ‘Glück’, jololkon, Jalalkan ‘glücklich’, Ewk. 
Zol ‘Glück’ [Halen 1978.95; Cincius & RiSes 1952.600, 1975.262], 
and Ma. julgen ‘glücklicher Zufall, Gliicksfall’ [Hauer 554]. Not 
taking into consideration the Jak. forms, all the Tung. words were 
considered by Rozycki [1994.126] as loanwords from Mo. and thus 
viewed as “problematik phonologically”. 

i | 

| | 
Other Qayans mentioned in the Bugut stela are unknown from 
other OT inscriptions, but occur in Chin. sources. The successor 
of Bumin Qayan, kelub [(7); MChinL k*ua-la, MChinE k"wa-la], 
perhaps ito be interpreted as *gara [553], is known from the 
Zhoushu, (50,1b) and Suishu (84,1a). His title was yi kehan (8) 
or ayt kehan (9), MChinL ji or ?a-ji, MChinE jid/ji or Pa-jid/ji 
‘Ayi Qayan(?y. According to the Zhoushu he was the son of 
Bumin, the Suishu tells that he was a younger brother [Liu 
1958.41; 493-494 34]. 
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The interpretation of ayt presents some difficulties, perhaps 
the word may be compared with a title occuring in an Uigur 
manuscript as the title of a motherin-aw. The semantic change 
from male title to female title doesn't present any problem in this 
case, as it is attested also in connection with other titles, for ex- 
ample tegin. (UigOn U 82:6) ärtmiš qadan atam singtsi qadan 
anam siukui ayt vapkui ayi ‘mein verstorbener Schwiegervater 
Singtsi, meine Schwiegermütter Siukui Ayi und Vapkui AyY. With 
regard to this title Róhrborn [314] writes: "Mit hinreichender Klar- 
heit nur in einem Kolophon (UigOn I) belegt, und zwar als Titel 
oder Ehrentitel nach dem Eigennamen. Hamilton móchte 2 wei- 
tere Graphien "YY aus einem schlecht erhaltenem Kolophon der 
Pariser Sammlung hierher stellen. Er läßt offen, ob ”YY dort 
Name oder Titel ist. Eher Name, denn ein voranstehender Titel (= 
Verwandtschaftsbezeichnung) sollte das Poss.-Suff. haben". 


Keluo reigned only for one year and was followed by his younger 
brother, called in the Bugut stela mwy'n y'y" (10) 'Muhàn 
Qayan’. In the Suzshu this title appears as (11). His personal 
names were qijin (sijin) (12), MChinL kfi-sfin, MChinE gigi- 
gin” in the Zhoushu (50,1b) and Suishu (84,1a) respectively, and 
yandu (13), MChinL Fjian-tu3, MChinE P?£n-to in the Zhoushu 
(50,1b) [KljaStornyj & Livšic 1972.74, Liu 1958.8— 13, 41; 495 ss]. 
Muhän Wayan is mentioned several times in the Bugut stela, the 
occurences are partly differently interpreted by KljaStornyj & Liv- 
Sic (KL) and Yoshida & Moriyasu (YM). Respectively: 


KL: (BE2—4) [...] trwkc pyy mw"r y'y' n "wskwp’r ckn'cw my’n 
(tykyn pr)[w] (y'y'n wy’k) w’ (S)t '... the Turkish Lord Nivar- 
Qayan. After Mahan Tegin raised on the place of the Qayan’ = 
YM: m(wz)-n x'yn y’rwk’ HY nwr x'y'n ^wr-kwp-r ccr-"cw 
my" U[t] p) ['] Lyn wsn wy'(r)[nt] ‘Muqan Qaghan's Yaruka 
brother (named?) Niwar Qaghan ***ed (for the sake of) Urku- 
par Cracu Magha Tatpar Qaghan; KL: (BE8-4) pyy mwy’n 
vum PZY Pyy my’n tyky(n) ‘Lord Muhàn Qayan and Lord Ma- 
hàn Tegin’ = YM: yy maxw’n x’y’n ’PZY Byy my’ t't(p)[r] 
[x y n 'God(like) Mugan Qaghan and God(like) Magha Tatpar 
Qaghan’; KL, XM: (BE5) Byy mwa’n zum 'God(like) Muqan 
Qaghan ... (died); Kl, YM: (BIE3) tw() xwy-štr "HY mxw’n 
xy’n ‘your (of Tatpar) elder brother Muqan Qaghan’. 
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The name-title my’n tykyn “Mahan Tegin’ has been read by Klja$t- 
ornyj & Livsic in several places of the Bugut-inscription [BI:2-3, 
BI:3-4, BU:4—6, BIL6] This reading is not confirmed by Yos- 
hida & Moriyasu, who read my’ t’tp-’r Magha Tatpar’ instead: 


KL: (BEZ—3) ‘wskwp'r ckn'cw my’n (tykyn pr) [w] (y’y’n wy'k) 
w’(S)t ‘After Mahan [egin raised on the place of the Qayan’ = 
YM: wrkwp-’r cer-"cw my” CHOLI] yn wsn wy'(r)[nt] 
‘(Niwar Qaghan) 2 (for the sake of) Urkupar Cracu Magha 
Tatpar Qaghan'; KL: (BE3—4) pyy my’n tyky(n) 16-6 lettes meang] 
Lord Mahan Tegin’ = YM: pyy my’ Ut(p)['r] [x]'y["n 'God(like) 
Magha|Tatpar Qaghàn'; KL: (BI:4-5) tyw Byy my’ [n] (ty- 
kh) [yn] ylsywny] (And now also) you Lord Mahan Tegin, [the] 
ruler ...' = YM: tyw By’ my’ tCO[p'I() x["yn] ++ ‘You, God(- 
like) Magha Tatpar Qaghan'; KL (BIL:6): (Byy my’n ty) [kyn ... 
[about 25 letters mang] Lord Mahan Tegin’ = YM: byy m(y)' [t't(p)['r 
z'y'"n] m(s)++/. ..] “God(like) Magha Tatpar Qaghan'. 


The readings of Yoshida & Moriyasu could be strengthened by the 
fact that OT tegin is written in the Bugut-inscription as tk’y-nt 
[PL, BIE11], whereas KljaStornyj & Livšic read the word as tykyn, 
a form also attested in the Qarabalyasun-inscription: [Q 2] /.../ 
tykyn ‘wk’ [...] "Tegin-Üga'. In other non-Turkic sources this title 
occurs in the Lone written forms: 


Bactr. tagino, tigino ‘dynastischer Name = «tegin»’: sri tagino 
Sauo (NumH 206-207 Av.); tagino uörsono Sauo (NumH 240,1— 
4 Av.) / uórsono ‘Xoräsäan’; tigino uorsono Sauo (NumH 240,5 
Av.). Vgl. atü. tigin ‘Prinz’, chin. tegin: wusan teqin sa (Chavan- 
nes, Documents 350, Sp. 2), skt. tigina (NumH 208 Av.), mpers. 
tgyń in: tgyń hwl’sin MLKA (NumH 208 Rv), mpersM tgin, 
tqin (Müller 1913.97) und ar.-pers. tegin "Titel der türkischen 
Könige‘. Vgl. weiterhin Humbach (1967.59, 61), Góbl (1967 
I.140, 164) [Davary 1982.281 —282]. Khot. digyina [P 5538 A 10], 
dagyini [Ch 00269.63], dagyaina [P 2024.30, 32]; Ind. (coins) 
tkyń; Brahm! tigina, Kašyarī tigin, Pl. tigit [Bailey 1939.91]. 
Cf. forlthe title tegin also Clauson [1972.483], TMEN #828, 922, 
Doerfer [1993(a).45], Bosworth & Clauson [1965.7]. 

The readings of Yoshida & Moriyasu make unnecessary the expla- 

nation of S. G. KljaStornyj, who tried to indentify Mahan Tegin 
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with Taspar/Tatpar Qayan, taking the former title to be the title 
of Tas/tpar before his enthronisation as Qayan. 

Further information concerning Tas/tpar given in the Bugut 
stela are contradictory: the hare-year [572/573] is the initial year 
of Tas/tpar's rule [BII:6], as he was also the younger brother of 
Muhän Qayan [BU:3]. The length of his rule is, however, unclear 
as the text [BIL7] has been read differently by KljaStornyj & Liv- 
Sic, “he ruled for six years", and Yoshida & Moriyasu, “he ruled 
for eleven years”. According to Chinese sources, Liu [1958, 
Stammbaum], Muhan died in 572, and Tas/tpar in 580, being fol- 
lowed immediately by Nawär. In the list of rulers provided by 
Golzio [1984.60] Muhàn ruled from 553—572 and Tas/tpar from 
572-578, which would coincide with the reading of Klja$tornyj & 
Livšic, being followed by a ruler called An-lo, who ruled for only 
one year, 578, and Nawar, 578-587. 

Tas/tpar Qayan occurs in the Zhoushu and Suishu as tuobo 
kehan (14), MChinL t*a-puat, MChinE t^a-pat [Liu 1958.13, 42- 
43]. In the Bugut stela he is, according to the readings of Yos- 
hida & Moriyasu, styled: 


(BL2-3) ^wr-kwp-'r cer-” cw my” U[t](p)['] x’y’n 'Urkupar 
Cracu Magha Tatpar Qaghan'; (BI:3-4) pyy mwx'n cum 'PZY 
Pyy my’ Ut(p)['r] [x]'y['n 'God(like) Muqan Qaghan and God 
(like) Magha Tatpar Qaghan’; (BI:4—5, BIE6) Byy my’ t't) lr] 
[x] yl n ‘God(like) Magha Tatpar Qaghan'; (BIE9) (B)Y my’ 
ttpr x’y’n '(his, of Umna = Nawär?) father Magha Tatpar 
Qaghan'; (BIE11) Byy t(t)p'r x’y’n 'God(like) Tatpar Qaghan’. 
The last Qayan mentioned in the Bugut stela is Nawar Qayan [B 
L2 nw”ry’y’n], who erected the Bugut stela. The Chinese sources 
state that Nawär was the son of Keluo [Liu 1958.42], the Bugut- 
inscription [BII:9] tells that he was a son of Tas/tpar Qayan, and 
ruled from 578 to 687. His name has been read by Pritsak 
[1985.206] as Näbär, and by Kljastornyj & Livšic as Nivar. His per- 
sonal name was, according to the Suishu, shetu (15), MChinL 
siap-tfiua, MChinE ¢giap-do. Under Tas/tpar he was a petty Wayan, 
styled in the Suishu [Liu 1958.42] erfu kehan. 
After the death of Tas/tpar he ruled,.according to the Swishu, 
with the title yili julu she mohe shiboluo kehan (16) ‘Yili Külüg 
Sad Baya [Sbara Qayan’. Other variants of this title in the Suishu 
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are: cong tian sheng da tujue tianxia xian sheng tianzi yili julu 
she mohe shiboluo kehan (17) ‘The holy and wise emperor (iit. 
son of heaven) of the Great Tiirk empire, Yili Kiiliig Sad Baya 
ISbara Qayan, born from Heaven’, found in a letter of Nawär to 
the Chin.’ emperor Gaozu; da tujue yili julu she mohe shabolüe 
kehan (18) ‘Yili Külüg Sad Baya ISbara Qayan of the Great Türk’, 
in Gaozu's answer to Nawars letter; and da tujue yili julu she 
mohe shibaluo kehan chen shetu (19) ‘Yili Külüg Sad Ïšbara Baya 
Qayan of the Great Türk, the subject Shetu’, in a letter of submis- 
sion of the year 585 [Miu 1958.44, 50, 51; Pritsak 1985.205-206]. 
The beginning of the second variant is interpreted by Pritsak 
[1985.209-211] as cong tian sheng ‘born from heaven’ = OT 
ingride bolmis; da tujue tianxia ‘empire of the great Turks’ ~ 
Mo. yeke| mongyol ulus, da = [Uig. Q] tengri, [Sogd. Q] bayi, 
Mo. yeke; xian “wise =| sovereign’ = OT bilge; sheng tianzi = OT 
tengriteg. Often Nawär is called in the Suishu simply shabolüe, 
shiboluo, or shaboluo [Pritsak 1985.205 —206:]. 

Nawär :Qayan occurs in several places of the Bugut-inscrip- 
tion: | 


| | 
(BE2-3) m(wx)’n y mn y'rwk' HY nw”r xz'y n ‘Muqan Qaghan's 
Yaruka brother (named?) Niwar Qaghan’; (BIE8—9) my’ wmn 
Lyn p’dy-s’0(t)[w?] Ó['](rnt) ‘They made Maha Umna 
Qaghar a king’, (BIH:4) nwm (snk') w(+)n” 'y-ry my['] ‘the 
stone of law. Umna(?) Iri Magha ...'. 


The two variants in [BIE8—-9] and [BIIE4] are in a certain way 
very far from each other and it is difficult to connect them. It can 
be, however, that two different rulers are indicated in these 
places, cf. the examples in [BII:15 —16, 19], butthe very fragmentary 
state of the Bugut-inscription doesn't allow any furthergoing con- 
clusion: (BII:15—16) oy’ LŠYWNK (about 45 letters misang] ‘(... ordered to 
establish the stone of law). When the two rulers ...’, and (BII:19) 
[...] dw’ ry'n $y(t)nw my”... ‘the two Qaghans *** Magha...’. 


The pe geg names Bumin, “Mahan, Muhän, Tas/tpar and Nawär 
can not be explained on a Turkic basis, as already Golden 
[1992.121] pointed out; “in addition to the «foreignness» of the 
name A-shih-na, we might also point to the non-Turkic appear- 
ance of the names of most of the early Türk rulers”. The names 
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Bumin, “Mahan and Muhän have an Iranian appearance and it is 
tempting to give these names Iranian etymologies. 


On an Iranian basis, Bumin could be divided into a stem bum- 
and a suffix -2n. This suffix, well attested in Sogdian, is, according 
to Sims-Williams [1992.45; Schmitt in Mayrhofer 1973.287-297], 
‘a hypocoristic and/or (pro)patronymic suffix [Old Iranian *-ina, 
* gina and *-dyana]'. The stem bum- can be compared with Old 
Indian bhumi ‘earth; ground, soil; land’, Old Persian bum?- ‘earth’. 
Moreover, the word occurs in Middle and New Persian as bum 
‘land, earth’, SogdB Bwmh, Bwm- ‘earth, land; world’ and Xvar. 
pum ‘earth’ [EWbAi 1993.268, MacKenzie 1976.94, Gharib 2911]. 

In the Chin. sources the name of Bumin appears as tumen. 
Until now no proposal for a connection between tumen and 
bumin has been brought forward. In Chin. tumen is written with 
two characters, the first tu (20) has the meaning ‘land, earth, soil, 
ground, territory’, the second men (21) means ‘door, gateway, 
opening; profession, sect, school or party; family’. If the afore- 
mentioned Iranian etymology for bumin is acceptable, then the 
Chin. character combination could be an adaptation of bumin. 
Taking into account the strong Sogd. influence in the first Tiirk 
Qanate, it does not seem impossible that the meaning of the name 
Bumin was explained by the Sogdians to the Chinese, and that 
the Chinese, then, analysed the name bum-tn quite correctly and 
made tu-men out of it. 


The name *Mahän or *Mähän(?) [my’n] could, on a Sogd. basis, 
be divided into mah- and -dn. The first part may be connected 
with Sogd. ma, m’y(h), m'x [mda] ‘moon, month’ [Gharib 5174, 
5253], MPersM, ParthM m’h [mah] ‘moon’ [Boyce 1977.55]. The 
suffix of the word is, according to Sims-Williams [1992.41; Mayr- 
hofer 1973.283] ‘a (pro)patronymic suffix [Old Iranian *-àna, West 
Middle Iranian -än]’; translated as ‘son of the moon?’. Names 
using mäh- as a composition element are very numerous in Mid- 
dle Persian, as well as in Sogdian [cf. Weber 1972.197, 198, 201; 
Gignoux & Gyselen 1987.301; Yamauchi 1993.22-24, 25; Gignoux 
1986 510-558]. 


The name Muhän [mwy’n] seems to contain the same patronymic 
suffix -àn as Mahän, but I cannot explain the stem muh-; possibly 
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it can be connected with OPers. magu- ‘Magus, Magier’ [Bran- 
denstein & Mayrhofer 1964. 130-131]; MPersZ magü [mgw], mög 
[mwg] ‘a magus, magian’ [Nyberg 1974.122, MacKenzie 1986.56, 
Back 1978.229-230]; SogdC my-w, mwy- [muy] ‘Magus, Magian’ 
[Sims-Williams 1985.215, Gharib 5512]. The history of the word 
from an Old Iranian language into Old Sinitic has been traced by 
Mair [1990.27 —47]. 


Doerfer [1993(2).42] considered Tas/tpar and Nawär as deriving 
from the language of the Ruanruan. Their language is, however, 
unknown: possibly it was some kind of Mongolic. Doerfer's con- 
sideration are not convincing, and perhaps, in the light of the 
Iranian etymologies proposed before, Iranian etymologies should 
be sought' also for these two names. 

I can not explain the different shape of the name Tas/tpar as it 
is attested in the Sogd! and Chin. documents. The MChin. form 
*Tapar of'the name cahi perhaps be compared with a name at- 
tested in the «Diwan Luyat at-Turk»: tapar ‘the two sons of Inäl 
Oz of the king of Qiféaq' [Dankoff & Kelly 1982.27]. Possibly, this 
is a Persian loanword in Karakhanid, cf. the remarks by Gershe- 
vitch “Armenian tapar ‘axe’; New Persian tabar, Russian topor is 
a Scythian or Sarmati EEN it’s origin should perhaps be 
sought in.a metath of “parat (Ossetian fzrzt, Khot. pada, 
Tokharian (loanword) porat, peret) [1952.485 1], MPers. tabar 
‘axe, hatchet’ [Tafazzoli 1993/94.192, Boyce 1977.86]. 

It might be, however, that the name Tas/tpar has to be divided 
into Tas/t- + -par. This part, a suffix(?), of the name can be 
compared with the last part of another name of Tas/tpar, Urkupar, 
given by Yoshida & Moriyasu. I can neither explain the ‘first’ part, 

nor the ‘second’ part of these names, but reference should be 
made in this place to the name Mihr-Uruspar, a ‘personnage men- 
tionné a la synagogue | de Doura-Europos’. In this case only the 
first part, < mithra, could be explained by Gignoux [1986 eso]. The 
first part of the name Urkupar can be found in a still unpublished 
Sogdian scroll from Turfan in the form twymy?t ^wrkw “Tuymis 
Urku’ [Yutaka Yoshida, letter from 28. 10. 1999]. 

The other parts of Tas/tpars name, Cracu and Maya respec- 
tively, attested in the new reading of the Bugut-inscription, are as 


unclear as the other new variants of his name. The first name 
|| 
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Cracu has a Tokharian appearance; another example for a Tok- 
harian name in OT sources could be the name simd, occuring in 
the form topra simäg (Acc.) in the Tofiuqua-inscription (line 9). 
This OT name can be compared with simä ‘PN’ in a TokharianB 
civil document [SI B Toch./11] [Pinault 1999b.8—9 ı2].. 

The element Maya should probably not be connected with 
Sogd. may’ C) < Skt. maha, found only as the first part of com- 
pounds: SogdB my”stß for Chin. mohasa < ma-ha-sat = Skt. Ma- 
hasattva, as well as my'r'c trl. Chin. tien wang = Skt. maharaja 
[MacKenzie 1976.110, Gharib 5304-5307]. No Turkic etymology 
for this word can be given, but perhaps it can be compared with 
a similar part of a personal name occuring in the ‘Secret History 
of the Mongols’: [#141] Ikeres-ün Tilge Maqa "Tüge Maga of the 
Ikeres’ [Cleaves 1982.242], to be compared with MMoM maya, 
maga ‘wer weiß, vielleicht, wohl, doch, gar’, magat ‘wirklich, 
tatsächlich’ [Haenisch 1939.106], MMoS maya ‘véritable, vrai, 
vraiment, en fait, sürement' [Lewicki 1959.58], MoL mayad, Kal. 
magad (adj, adv, n.) 'sure[ly], certain[ly], true[ly]; probably, 
probable, real[ly], indeed, undoubtedly; most likely; certainty, de- 
termination, reality’ [Lessing 519], Bur. magat ‘freilich’ [Castrén 
1857.172], UigS mayat ‘vrai, réellement' [Ligeti 1966.180]. 


Until now, I can not explain the name Nawär, perhaps there is a 
connection with Sogd. nw’, nwh [nwa, nawa] ‘nine’ (Gharib 6105, 
6132] and an ending in -r 'Hypokoristikon mit dem iran. Suffix 
-ira- = altindoar. -ila-’, for example in the name Kartir [Schmitt 
1980.66 —67, 72; Gignoux 1986 497-500]. Further Iranian names in- 
cluding this suffix are ArdaxSir [Gignoux 1986 ız], Pakur [Gignoux 
198674] and Tösar [Gignoux 1986 5911; for this name, compare also 
Nikitin 1993/94.72]. 

This etymology could find some support by the fact that in later 
Turkic and Mongolian onomastic names connected with ‘nine’, a 
number of luck, are very common, cf. for Turkic occurrences Räso- 
nyi [1961.60—62]. Here only Middle Mongolian examples are given: 


MMoM yesün ‘PN’: [#225(3), 230, 234] yesün te’e ‘Nine Spans; 
son of Jelme;.a captain of quiverbearers, etc.’, (#278) yesün tö’e 
‘idem’ [Cleaves 1982.270]. MMoU yisiin ‘PN’: (XXL1.1) yisün- 
temür-ün "Gen: PN; Herrscher Moghulistans 1338-1339’, < 
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MMoM yesun ‘neun’ [Haenisch 1939.170], MMoU (XVID yisün 
9': qubi sar-a tabun sar-a yisün sar-a : ede yurban saras-tur 
quluyan-a üdür ülü bolgu :: ‘Qubi-Monat (= 1. Monat), 5. Mo- 
nat, 9. Monat: in diesen drei Monaten ist der Maus-Tag unpas- 
send’ [Kara 1979.191 1-2], MMoS yäsun ‘neuf’: [Lewicki 
1959.88], yisün ‘nine’, Dag. (y)is, Yog. Sisan, Bao. yirson, San. 
yasun, Mgr. sjan, Kal. yós(onyyüs, Bar. yüs, Qara, arut (y)is, 
MoL yisün [Kara 1990.223], MMoA yisün ‘neun’ [Poppe 
1928.78, Ligeti 1962.74]. 

MMoM| yesüder ‘PN’: (#274) yesüder qorči ‘Quiverbearer 
Yestider; succourer of Jalayirtai Qoréi' [Cleaves 1982.270]; < 
yesü(n) + der: yesügei ‘PN’ [#56(2)] yesügei ‘third son of Bar- 
tan Da atur husband. of Hö’elün; father of Temüjin’, (#69) yesü- 
gei aga ‘idem’, (#50, 54, 56, 59, 60, 61, 62, 66, 67, 68, 70, 111, 
140, 164) yesügei ba’atur ‘idem’, (#67) yesügei kiyan ‘idem’, 
(#150) yesügei qa’an ‘idem’, [#96, 105, 150(3), 151, 164, 177(4)] 
yesügei gan ‘idem’, [#62, 63(2), 65] yesügei quda ‘idem’ 
[Cleaves 1982.270], < yesü(n) + -gei; yesügen ‘PN’: [#155(3), 
156] yesügen qadun ‘a daughter of Yeke Ceren of the Tatar; 
younger sister of Deet, [#155(2)] yestigen gatun ‘idem’ 
[Cleaves 1982.270], < yesü(n) + gen: Yesüi ‘PN’: (#156) tatar- 
un yeke čeren-ü yestii (#155, 156, 254) yesüi ‘idem’, [#156(2), 
254, 265(2), 268] yesüi gadun ‘idem’, [#155(2)] yesüi qatun 
idem” [Cleaves 1982.270], < yesti(n) + -i ‘Diminutativ’; ye- 
stin(g)ge ‘PN’: (#183) yesünge ‘second son of Qasar’, (#269) 
yesüngge ‘idem’ [Cleaves 1982:270], MMoU (1.4) yisüngge ‘Meist- 
erschütze, dem zu Ehren die Inschrift aus der Mitte der 1250iger 
Jahre errichtet wurde’ [Ligeti 1972a.17, Rachewiltz 1977.493-494 
(for the person), (494-495 (for the dating)], < yesün + -ge; 
MMoS |yisüder ‘PN’. arig-böke-yin uruy-un k'ün yisüder 
‘Yistider, ein Prinz aus der Nachkommenschaft des Arig-Böke’ 
[Ligeti 1972b.156, Haenisch 1952.15, Mostaert 1995.93-94], qoy- 
ina, basa emüneksi ne'üksen-ni ba yisüder fük dayyifigsan 
manggia Je’en-buga tan-u Silta’an-ni batu-tan-iyar óci'ülfü 
leget darui-tur uruksi ne'ü fü Nachdem ich dann später noch 
den erfolgten Aufbruch nach Süden und die Umstände von 
Manggia und Jeyenibuga, die bei Yesüder rebelliert haben, 
durch Batu und Genossen habe melden lassen, sind wir sofort 
weiter gezogen' [Ligeti 1972b.158— 159, Haenisch 1952.16]. 
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Elteri$ Qayan [682— 691/92], the first ruler of the second Türk Qa- 
nate, is mentioned with his personal name Elteris as elteris qayan 
in the Tofiuqug-, Ongiin-, Kül Tegin- and Bilge Qayan-inscription 
[T 7, 48, 50, 59; O 11; KT O11; BQ O11] and in an inscription from 
Eastern Mongolia [KljaStornyj 1971.254]. The regnal title Qutluy 
Qayan appears in the Chin. part of the Kül Tegin-inscription as 
gutulu kehan (22) MChinL kutifua “luk oa zf, MChinE 
kwattho’*luk k"a’yan [Pulleyblank; Schlegel 1892.22 —28, 53; Rad- 
loff 1894.167 —168]; in the Tangshu Elteri$ occurs as guduolu (23). 

The characters used to transcribe quiluy are, with the excep- 
tion of the last one, not identical in the Kül Tegin- and Qarabalya- 
sun-inscriptions. In the Kül Tegin-inscription [V:8-9, VI:22—23] 
the first two characters gutu- are (24), whereas in the Qarabalya- 
sun-inscription they are guduo- (25). The third character lu (26) 
is used in both inscriptions to transcribe OT -luy. I could not find 
the last character in Pulleyblank [1991], according to Giles [7379], 
lu is pronounced in different Chin. dialects (languages) luk, Tu’, 
lu, or louk. 

Tofiuquq calls Elteri$ often qayantm “my Qayan’ [T 12, 15, 18, 
30, 53], in contrast to Qapyan Qayan, whom he calls simply gayan 
"The Qayan', without personal suffix [T 33]. Bilge Qayan calls El- 
teri$ always qagim qayan ‘my father, the Qayan' [KT O12 = BQ 
O11, KT 015 = BQ 013; KT 016 = BQ O13, KT 025 = BQ 020, KT 
O30, KT O32, KT 035, KT 038, KT 016, KT O17, KT O31, BQ S10], 
and only in the part of the inscription [BQ 010, KT O11] relating 
to the enthronement of ElteriS the last is mentioned by his per- 
sonal name: : türk : bodun : yoq : bolmazun : tiyin : bodun : 
boléun tiyin : qanim : elteri$ qayanty : ögüm : elbilge qatunuy : 
tenri : töpüsinde : tutup : yügerü : kötürmis erinč : '(Damit) 
das Tiirk-Volk nicht untergeht, (sondern wieder) ein Volk wird, 
erhoben sie [üze türk teprisi türk tduq yiri oben der Gott der 
Türken, (unten) die heilige Heimat’] meinen Vater, Elteris Qayan, 
(und) meine Mutter, El-Bilge Qatun (zu Herrschern)’. 

Qapyan Qayan [692-716], the second ruler of the second Türk 
Qanate, was the younger brother of Elteri8. Qapyan ist the per- 
sonal name of this ruler. He is mentioned with his personal name 
Qapyan in the Tofiuquq-, Kuli Cor- and Ongiin-inscriptions, here 
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together with Elteri$ [T 51, 60, 61; KC 3; O 4]. The regnal title of 
Qapyan, bügü qayan, lor türk bügü qayan, is known from the 
Tofiuquq-inscription [11 34, 50]. In the Jiu and Xin Tangshu Qap- 
yan is called mochuo (27), MChinL muak-ts*yat, MChinE mək- 
tg “wiat, Tib. bug chor. These forms seem to reflect the title *hiigil 
cor, although the MChin. forms could also point to a title *bügü 
Sad, cf. the variant God of Sad in the Terx-inscription, seemingly 
Qapyan'sititle before his enthronisation. 

Pritsak [1985.207], following Pelliot [1929a.152] and Bombaci 
[1971.111, 117}, interpretes mochuo as big tor. As Beckwith 
[1987.58.23] has shown, the rendering of mo as beg is not correct, 
as in Chih. fu (28) is regulary used to transcribe beg. The title of 
the Uigur Bügü Qayan is given in Chin. as mouyu kehan (48), Tib. 
bug chor. Here both lof the first elements represent OT biigii 
‘weise, zaubertrichtig’ [Zieme 1975.79, Clauson 1972.324—325, Ry- 
batzki 1997(b).162-16B 179]. Therefore, I tend to see in Chin. mo 
(29), MChinL mui, MChinE mak, Chin. mouyu (30), MChinL 
maw-yd, MChinE mut-wud’, and Tib. bug transcriptions of OT 
bügü. The Chin. mo should be considered as an abbreviation or 
variant of mouyu. | 

There has been some discussion concerning the etymology of 
. the word qapyan. Sinar [1939.543, 1954.181] considered the word 
to be a deverbal nounjof the verb qap- ‘to attack’, and translated 
it as ‘l’agresseur’. This etymology was rejected by Clauson 
[1956.73--77] who considered gapyan as etymological impossible 
to explain. Erdal [1991.382—386], however, brought forward new 
evidence, for the name gapyan and showed that the name has to 
be analysed, as already done by Sinor, as consisting of a verb gap- 
‘to snatch; to grasp, or seize, with the hands, teeth etc.’ [Clauson 
1972.580] + -gAn ‘a suffix that denotes subjects of both intr. and 
trans. verbs’, and to be translated as ‘snatcher’. With a different 
suffix we find “Tii. qapqan ‘Fangeisen’; mo. gabgan (burj. xab- 
xan); [Tung] W 1-3 kapkan, E 1-6 kapkan U; Z 1 kakpa, Onenko 
kapkan < E; L 1, 2, 4,'6 kapkan; mindestens die Belege mit a der 
2. Silbe können auch aus dem Russischen stammen” [Doerfer MT 
#178], cf. also Halen [1978.141], Räsänen [VEWT 233b] and 
Stachowski [1993.138]: “dolg. kapkän ‘Schlinge’ < russisch (< 
gemeintürkisch) kapkan ‘idem’ > jak. kapkän ‘idem’.” The verb 
qab- is not frequently attested in OT texts belonging to the eastern 
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part of the Turkic language area, and most of the occurences, as 
well as derivations, are found in the «Diwan Luyät at-Turk», cf. 
Clauson [1972.578-588], Dankoff & Kelly [1985.127], Erdal 
[1991.270, 384-385]. In modern Turkic languages the verb is well 
attested [VEWT 233a; Joki 1952.146-147; Stachowski 1993.137, 
1998.139]; as a loanword from Turkic it is also found in Mongo- 
lian: “Tü. qab- ‘packen’; mo. gabéi-; Tung. E 1, 2, 5 kapči- U; 5 1 
zarci- 3, 0 (chingan) kapdi-. (Daneben auch im Tung. eine — wie 
in vielen Sprachen - weitverbreitete Sippe vom Typ kap- 
‘packen’)” [Doerfer MT #470]. 

Some other personal names containing the root gab- are Qab, 
meaning 'attack!, a very common category of personal names 
formed with the help of the imperative [Rásonyi 1962.233—244], 
in the Yenisei-inscriptions: [E 135.1] gab (a)pa : öz (e)rk(i)ne ‘Oh 
Qab-Apa [und?] Öz-Erkin!’ [Vasil’ev 1983b.45, 126]. A morphologi- 
cally similar name is found in the “Secret History of the Mongols”: 
[#43] Barin Si’iratu Qabiči ‘son of Bodonéar’, [#43, 45] Qabici 
Ba’atur ‘idem’ [Cleaves 1982.232, 254; Bese 1978.360]: Further ex- 
amples for names with this root are for example Old Bulgarıan 
Kampaganos ‘Personal name or title’ [BeSevliev 1975.93-97, Mo- 
ravcsik 1983.156—157], Old Hungarian Koppany [Györffy 
1971.197-198, Kakuk 1974.18-19], and Modern Mongolian 
Qablan [Vietze 1991.382]. 

: Qapyan is styled tian shang de guobao tiannan tuyue sheng 
tian guduolu mochuo da kehan (31) in an epitaph for Princess 
Yianli Pijia [Chavannes 1912, plate III, line 416-5 14]. This title vari- 
ant contains two parts, tian shang de guobao tiannan tujue 
sheng tian, and guduolu mochuo da kehan = Qutluy Bügü Cor 
Uluy [or, following Pritsak (1985.211), tegri| Qayan. Different 
translations have been given to this title. Chavannes [1912.86, 
8655], who read the 4th and 5th character seperately as guo bao, 
translated “The great Qayan of theTujue, the holy and heavenly 
Guduolu (Qutluy) Mochuo, having obtained this title from heavan 
(tian shang de = OT tepride), truly witnessing his reward to the 
Son of Heaven (guo bao tiannan = title conferred by the Chin. 
Emperor to the Türk Qayan)”. This first translation includes a 
number of difficulties: “this title” is missing in the Chinese text; 
moreover, the translation “truly witnessing his reward” is not in 
accordance with the Chin. text, as “truly witnessing” could be the 
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translation of guo bao,|but then “his reward" is missing, or, con- 
trary to Chavannes’s own reading, the text has guobao ‘reward’, 
Mathews [3732 2] givesithe meaning ‘the consequence of actions 
in a previous state’, and in this case “truly witnessing” is missing. 
Last, the interpretation! of tian shang de as tenride is not correct, 
as already tian shang means ‘in heaven’ [Mathews 5669 122]. 

Anew interpretation and translation of this title was given by Pel- 
Dot [1929a.151 — 152]. He corrected Chavannes's reading guo bao 
into guobao, but forgot the da in front of kehan: tian shang de guo- 
bao tiannan tujue s tian guduolu mochuo kehan. Pelliot's 
new translation [1929a,152] was "the Qayan Mocho, who obtained 
in Heaven the reward, the Son of Heaven, holy god of the Türk, gu- 
duolu”, this was inte yreted by him to stand for OT tenride qut 
bulmts .. y türk te qutluy *bdg-cor qayan. He stated that ti- 
annan ‘Son of Heaven’, nan meaning also ‘boy’, is hierarchically 
lower than tianzi; moteover he was not certain about the Turkic 
equivalent of ttannan,'but he remarked that most probably tian- 
nan, as well as sheng tian, stands vor OT tegriken. The beginning 
of the title, tian shanglde is, according to Pelliot, an equivalent of 
OT tegride bulmis; furthermore he did point out that, under the 
Tang, bulimits and not bolm4s was intended, qut being expressed or 
not. Pelliot's interpretation and translation makes better sense than 
the one of Chavannes. The attempt of finding OT equivalents for the 
Chin. phrases i is, however, problematic, as it seems by no means 
sure that: tepriken was, a part of the nomenclature of the first and 
second Türk empire. The interpretation of tian shang de guobao 
as a translation of OT tegride qut, or better ülüg, bulmi$ could be 
acceptable; it has however to be remarked that titles with this kind 
of structure occur in OT sources only in connection with titles be- 
longing to the Uigur Steppe empire, the comparable part ofthetitle 
ofthe Ist and 2nd Türk empire was tepride bolmi&. 

Pelliot's interpretation was more or less accepted by Bombaci 
[1971. 117]: “The Son of Heaven (tepriken) Turk Divine (tepriken) 
Grand Qutluy *Begéor, who received the Fortune in 
Heaven (tepride qut bulmis)”. Pritsak [1985.206—211] interpreted 
tian shang de guobao las OT tegride qut bulmis, the next charac- 
ters tiannan as tepriteg, and takes tiannan as a “vulgar form" of 
sheng tianzi, attested|in connection with Nawär’s titulature. The 
last elements tujue sheng tian are, according to him, highly cor- 
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rupted forms corresponding to da tujue tianxia xian ‘sovereign 
of the empire of the Great Turks (tujue) and sheng tianzi ‘ten- 
riteg (sheng tian) in Nawar’s title. 

The explanations given above to render the first part of Qap- 
yan’s title in the epitaph for Princess Xianli Pijia are not convinc- 
ing, as they seem partly very forced. When trying to interpret the 
first part of Qapyan’s title it has to be kept in mind that titles of 
the Qayans of the Uigur Steppe empire noted down in Chin. 
sources have a Chin. as well as a Turkic part, the Chin. part being 
registered only in Chin. sources. This fact may also prevail here, 
and the first part should be taken as a purely Chin. part. So, per- 
haps, tian shang de guobao tiannan tujue sheng tian guduolu 
mochuo da kehan should be translated as follows (purely Chin. 
parts of the title are put into italics): ‘The divine (and) blessed 
Bügü Cor, the great Qayan from the Türk, the son of Heaven, who 
obtained the reward in Heaven’. 

Bilge Qayan never mentions Qapyan by his personal name or 
regnal title, but always speaks about his ecim qayan ‘my uncle, 
the Qayan’ [KT O17 = BQ 014, KT O17 = BQ O14, KT O31, KT 
W3; BQ O20, 035, N9, W6]. 


Bilge Qayan [716-734], the successor of Qapyan, was a son of 
Elteri$. The personal name of Bilge Qayan, moju (32), MChinL 
muAk-kyá, MChinE mak-kua, Chin. mofilian (33), MChinL 
muak-kidk-lian, MChinE muak-kik-lian [Liu 1958.614ss], is 
known from the Jiu and Xin Tangshu. It is unknown which OT 
name stands behind these transcriptions; there may be a connec- 
tion with OT bügü. Perhaps, the last element of mojilian could 
present -lan, a suffix found in a number of animal names, cf. 
qaplan 'a large feline, prob. leopard rather than tiger, but the 
vagueness of oriental terminology makes certainty impossible' 
[C72.584], arslan ‘lion; animal name with ending in -lan' 
[C72.238], baglan ‘one of the group of animal names ending in 
-lan; a particular kind of lamb, but whether of a particular age 
or fat or the like is obscure’ [C72.314], bulan ‘the elk’ [C72.343], 
burslan ‘tiger’ [C72.368-369], qulan ‘the wild ass’ [C72.622], 
yilan ‘snake’ [C72.930]. 

In the Tofiuqua-inscription [T 31, 45] a person called Inel Wayan 
is mentioned in connection with campaigns in Western Turkestan: 
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[T 31] sii, bast : inel qayan : tardus Sad : barzun : ‘At the head 
of the y (or: as the leader of the army) Inel Qayan, the Tardus 
Sad, shall go’, [T 45] inel gayanga ‘(This many people came) to 
Inel Qayan (and subjugated)’. 

Orkun, Giraud, Tekin [1968], Ajdarov [1971], Clauson [1971] and 
Aalto [1958] considered inel a personal name; Thomsen 
[1924.1674], Malov [1951.380], DTS [209] and Berta [1995.93] tried 
to identify Inel Qayan with yinie kehan (106) of the Chinese 
sources, a son of Qapyan [Liu 1958.169]. Against an identification 
with yinie kehan speaks the fact that the son of Qapyan holds 
the title Qayan only in Chin. sources. Among the Tiirks such an 
use of the title would be extraordinary, as Qayan was used only 
as a title of the supreme ruler, dead or alive, and the son of Qap- 
yan was never supreme ruler, as he was killed during the succes- 
sion of Bilge Qayan. 

According to Doerfer [TMEN #1900] and Tekin [1995.220 —221] 
inel means ‘Stellvertreter’, and inel qayan has to be translated as 
'Stellvertreter des Qayan’. This interpretation doesn't seem to be 
grammatically correct, as the correct OT and OUig. form should 
be *gayan ineli or *qayan inel, as attested in an old Uigur manu- 
script belonging to the 10th or 11th century: (Ch/U 3917s) mar 
yiki bulaq indli ‘der Indl (Stellvertreter) des Mar Yiki Bulag’ 
[Zieme 1977.160— 161]. 

In OT inscriptions, Dese occur with their names-titles before 
and after the enthronement, so Qutluy Qayan/Elteri8 Qayan, and 
Bügü Qayan/Qapyan Qayan respectively. The third ruler of the 
second Tiirk empire is known until now only with his title after 
the enthronement: (Türk) Bilge Wayan. As I have tried to show 
[1997b.109 — 110 2%], Inel Qayan should be considered the name- 
title of Bilge (Wayan before his enthronisation. The campaigns de- 
scribed in the Tofiuquq-inscription fall into the years 710/711. Dur- 
ing this time Bilge Qayan was, as he tells himself in the Kül Tegin- 
and Bilge Qayan-inscriptions, Sad of the Tardus-tribe: (KT O17) 
ecim qayan : olurtugda : özüm tardus : bodun : üze : Sad ertim 
: ‘When my uncle [Qapyan] reigned as Qayan, I myself was Sad 
over the |Tardu3-people’; (BQ 015) tört yegirmi : yafimga : tar- 
dus : bodun : üze : Sad : olurtum : ‘In my 14th year [697] I became 
Sad over the TarduS-people’. In a shorter way than in the Tofiuquq- 
inscription, the Kül Tegin- and Bilge Qayan-inscriptions [BQ O27 — 
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28, KT 0386-88] describe how he participated in the campaigns 
to Western Turkestan [cf. also Clauson 1971.129— 130]. 

In the epitaph for Princess Xianli Pijia, Bilge Qayan is called 
sanshi xing tian shang de pijia sha kehan (34) [Chavannes 1912, 
plate II, line 1014-1114], translated as "The Qayan of the thirty 
tribes who obtained his title from Heaven, Pijia sha (Bilge Sad)” 
[Chavannes 1912.84]; Bombaci misread sanshi xing as san bu, 
but nevertheless translates “Thirty Tribes”: “Bilgä Sad Qayan, 
from the Thirty Tribes, who received (the Fortune) in Heaven” 
[1971.117], Pritsak [1985.207] has the same reading as Chavannes, 
and interprets sanshi xing as “the [pax consisting of the] thirty 
tribes”, Chin. ring = OT og “organized polity able to supply 10,000 
soldiers"; and tian shang de = OT tenride qut bulmiS as an abbre- 
viated version of tian shang de guobao [1985.208]. Bombaci’s 
translation ‘from the Thirty Tribes’ is grammatically preferable to 
Chavannes’s ‘of the Thirty Tribes’. Pritsak’s interpretation of tian 
shang de as an abbreviation of tian shang de guobao seems pos- 
sible in the light of the remarks by Pelliot, mentioned before, on 
the use of qut in Chin. texts. As already stated before, however, 
also in this case the interpretation of certain parts of the title as 
translations from OT is problematic. I would prefer to interpret 
the first part of the title as a Chin. part, the second as an OT one, 
and translate Bilge Qayan’s title as ‘Bilge Sad Qayan from the 
Thirty Tribes who has received [the Qut] in Heaven’. Possibly, 
tian shang de stands here for OT tenriteg, attested as part of 
Bilge Qayan’s title in KT [S1] and BQ [N1]. In this case, tian shang 
would stand for OT tepri and de, MChinL taok, MChinE tak would 
be a transcription of the OT suffix -teg, expressing similarity with 
someone or something. In this case the translation would be “Ten- 
riteg Bilge Sad Qayan from the Thirty Tribes’. 

The regnal title bilge gayan occurs in all five inscriptions be- 
longing to the period of the second Tiirk Qanate. Sometimes this 
regnal title is extended by the attributes türk or tegri. Variants 
occurring in the OT inscriptions are : tiirk bilge qayan : [T 50, T 
58, BQ N1], : türk : bilge qayan : [T 62], : türk : bilge : qayan : 
[KT S1, KT W, BQ Ol, BQ S13], : bilge : qayan : [BQ W2], ... 
[bilge] qayan [KC 24, O12], : tepri bilge : qayan : [O 10, O11]. 

Bilge Qayan's intitulation tegriteg tegride bolmis is known 
from the Kul Tegin- and Bilge Qayan-inscriptions [KT SI, BQ N1]; 
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accordingly, his full title was tegriteg tegride bolmi$ türk bilge 
qayan. | 

| i 
A different intitulation, tepriteg tepri yaratm4$, occurs in the 
Bilge Qayan-inscription [BQ O1, S13]. Doerfer [TMEN #828] was 
of the opinion that the intitulation of a ruler could change, and 
that also. this one refers to Bilge Qayan, whereas Bombaci 
[1965.287] considered this ruler as the son of Bilge Qayan. Doer- 
fers opinion does not, seem to be correct. The quotation [BQ 
513—14] contains the complete title tepriteg tepri yaratmi§ türk 
bilge qayan, then follows the word sabim [this is] my word’, and 
thereafter comes a list of tribal names and titles of dignitaries 
existing during the eralof qanim türk bilge qayan ‘my father, the 
Türk Bilge Qayan’. If Bilge Qayan speaks here with a different 
intitulation referring to! his father Elteri$, he should have, as in all 
other instances, used, the expression qagim qayan. For the 
eventual regnal title he should have used quiluy qayan. But he 
says qagim turk bilge qayan. This fact can only mean, that a 
different person than Elteri$ is meant. Qapyan was not the father 
of Bilge Qayan; furthermore, his regnal title was bügü qayan, and 
he is always styled e&im qayan by Bilge Qayan. This means, in 
my opinion, that the person styled qagtm türk bilge qayan has to 
be Bilge Wayan, and that the ruler addressed tenriteg tenri yarat- 
mis türk. bilge qayan, who calls Bilge Qayan ‘my father’, has to 
be the successor of Bilge Qayan, possibly called tepri qayan in 
the Chin: part of the Bilge Qayan-inscription [Radloff 1894.173; 
%X 2-27]; in the Tangshu he is mentioned as dengli kehan (36), 
MChinL tadp-li’, MChinE təp-li*. According to Golzio [1984.60], 
there was a ruler called yiran kehan (35), MChinL ?i-rian, 
MChinE 2ji-nian between Bilge Qayan and Tepri Qayan, ruling 
for one year, but it remains uncertain whether such a ruler ever 
existed [Liu 1958.179, 621—629 1001]. 

| | 
A further ruler of the Türk, Ozmi$ Qan, is mentioned in the Terx- 
and Sine!Usu-inscriptions, belonging to the Uigur Qanate: 

| 


(TR S1-2; SU N9-10) ozmiš : tegin : qam bolmiš : ... [ozmiš 
teginig] tutdim gatunin altim türk bodun inayaru yoq bolti 
‘Ozmis-Tegin became Qan [of the Türk]. [Fights against the dc 
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tuyluy türk bodun ‘the Türk clans with the three standards’, 
date: gon-yilga ‘in the sheep-year (7438)’]. ... I seized Ozmi$- 
Tegin, I took his Qatun, furthermore the Tiirk clans were de- 
stroyed'. 


This ruler does not carry the title gayan, but is called gan. This 
could mean simply ‘ruler’. In my opinion, however, gan implies 
here a hierarchically lower position. The relevant passage gives 
the date 743, which means that the passage belongs to the time 
when the Türk had lost the supreme power in the steppe to their 
successors, the Uigurs. In the Jiu Tangshu (194A, la—12a) and 
Xin Tangshu (215A, 3a—12a; 215B, 1a—2b) the name of this ruler 
is tian wusumishi kehan (87); he reigned from 742 to 744 [Golzio 
1984.60; Liu 1958.180, 230, 261, 6301006]. The name Ozmis, < oz- 
‘to outstrip (sometimes someone), hence to escape (from some- 
thing); to surpass (someone)' [Clauson 1972.279, Berta 1996.222 — 
223], is found also in later civil Uigur documents: (Ex01-25) ta- 
nuq ozmAS "Zeuge ist Ozmis’, (Sa06-2, 23) ozmis ‘Personal name’, 
(Lol10— 7) inim ozmis toyril ‘mein jüngerer Bruder Ozmi$ "Tuer, 
(Sa05—1, 7, 14; Sa07—1 (= USp 107); Mi04-2, 6, 12, 14) ozm4s 
toyril “Personal name’; in the document (Mi04) the younger 
brother of this person carries the name basa toyril, in (Sa05— 18, 
Sa07-7, 23) oemt$ “Personal name’ occurs as a shortened form 
of ozmts toyril [Yamada 1993.12, 14, 16, 64, 93, 150; DTS 376]. 


Rulers of the Uigur Steppe empire 


As a last group I deal with the Qayans of the Uigur Steppe Qanate. 
The founder of the Uigur Qanate, Kül Bilge Qayan [?—747], de- 
stroyed in the year 742, assisted by the Basmil and Qarluq, the 
Türk Qanate; in 744 he attacked the Basmil and subdued them. 
Kül Bilge is neither mentioned in the Terx-, nor in the Tes-inscrip- 
tion, but occurs in the Sine Usu-inscription: [SU N5] ... gapim 
kül [bil]g[e qayan ...] ‘... my father Kül Bilge Qayan ...'. In the 
Qarabalyasun-inscription Kül Bilge is mentioned in the Chin. as 
well as the Sogd. part in the form Kül Bilge Wayan: [Sogd. 5, 7] 
[kw]r pyr-k’ y'y-^n, [Chin. V. 57-64] que pijia kehan (88) ‘Kül 
Bilge Qayan’; MChinL kyat pfjikfia k*axfian; MChinE Kuat 
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bjigia k*a’yan. According to Mathews [581] the character fia 
(39), read also gie, is used in Buddhist texts to transcribe Sanskrit 
ga, ka. 

In the Jiu Tangshu (195/3a/1) and Xin Tangshu (217A/3a/3) Kül 
Bilge carries the title guduolu pijia que (huairen) kehan (40) 
‘Qutluy Bilge Kül (cherishing benevolence to the Emperor) 
Qayan'. His personal name was, according to the Xin Tangshu 
(217A/8a/3), guli peiluo (41), MChinL qut-li3k pfiuaj-la, MChinE 
kwət-lik baj-la, or simply peiluo (42), read by Hamilton as 
qulliy(?) ‘boyla, and boyla respectively [Hamilton 1955.139 ı; 
Mackerras 1968.1, 2, 1251,», 156]. The first part of the personal 
name could be understood as gulliy ‘having slaves’, or qulluq ‘ser- 
vice, suit de serviteurs, garde, esclavage’, gullugi ‘PN’ [Clauson 
1972.620--621, Hamilton 1986.237]. With the suffix -suz the word 
is found as qulugsuz perhaps in a Manichaean text called "Mani 
converts Ohrmezd” [Clark 1997.100, Nr. 97; ll. 79-82]: .. yirde 
töpüsingetegi oq goramis-ca -- biz ikigü qul(uqsuz anta ba- 
ralim -- {So wie ein [abgeschossener] Pfeil vom Boden bis zu 
seinem Höhepunkt [an Geschwindigkeit??] abnimmt, so wollen 
wir beide: ohne Begleitung dorthin gehen’, Geng, Klimkeit & Laut 
[1987.5321] interpreted the word as qoloqsuz ‘ohne Pfeil’. The ele- 
ment qul ‘a (male) slave; the masculine equivalent of küp 
[Clauson 1972.615], as well as it’s derivations, are a very common 
element in OT onomastics. boyla was “a high title, the exact signi- 
ficance of which is uncertain; except among the Proto-Bulgar, 
n[oted] o[nly] als] b[elow]. Among the Proto-Bulgar, where the 
word goes back to the earliest period, at least to early IX, the 
boyla seems to have been next in rank to the vayan (cf. Pritsak, 
O., Die bulgarische Fürstenliste und die Sprache der Protobulg- 
aren. Wiesbaden 1955.40 ff.). The word is very old, prob. pre-Tur- 
kish and possibly Hsiung-nu, but has not yet been traced in Chin. 
texts regarding that people" [Clauson 1972.385]: 

| | 

Uig. gul ‘serviteur, esclave; PN’, TMEN #1519, 1572 [Hamilton 

1971.119]. (Dun. LV.int.) qul 3t [...] ‘PN’, (LXIlLint.) el toydi 

qui ‘PN’ [Hamilton 1971.51]. (TTIV 432u.) mn qul arslan asmi$ 

[birle]' ‘Ich Qul Arslan und Asmi$; Stifter eines Beichttext' 

[Röhrborn 223—224], (Jur 222) qul qara ‘PN’ [DTS 464]. (Mahr- 

namag 79-80) nd Trout laa Gir ‘und Qara-Qul, [der] La Cor’. 
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(Civil documents) qui gya, qui gya qopuz, quldugaya [Yamada 
1993.323]. (Dunhuang) gul yegen, begsig qul cor, qul bars qa- 
tun, qulum cor, tanuq qul cor [Hamilton 1986.236]. MMoM 
($152) quibari 'a younger brother of Ong Qan of the Kereyid', 
(#177) qulbari quri ‘idem’ [Cleaves 1982.259]. 

Uig. out < qul + -i ‘Poss.-Suffix, 3. Pers. Gel = genitive’; a 
grammatically similar structure is attested with begi, cf. AoF 
V.148: (Civil documents) burxan guli, inay quit, toyin guli tu- 
tung [Yamada 1993]. (BTT XIIL12xz) ingri guli [...], ngri quli 
kim sat/...] ‘PN; der erste PN ist tü. (Sklave Gottes)’ [Zieme 
1985.71]. (BTT XII.49 7) buyan guli ‘PN, Sklave des Buyan; 
Bruder des Buyan Tümenbegi' [Zieme 1985.175], (Ch/U 6245) 
buyan guli Absender eines Briefes’ [Zieme 1976(a).248]. nom 
quit ‘PN’ [Zieme 1980.230, 231, Yamada 1993], cf. the semanti- 
cally same name budataz ‘PN’ < ?skt. buddhadäsa ‘Sklave des 
Buddha: (BTT XII.49 27, 2) budataz ‘PN; Bruder (Z. 27) bzw. 
Sohn (Z. 78) des Buyan Tümenbegi’ [Zieme 1985.175, 177]. (U 
594) quvraq quit ‘PN; = chin. sengjianu’ [Zieme 1976(a).248, 
1980.235, 1994.123—127]. (Dunhuang) tepri guli [Hamilton 
1986.236]. (SklavDok.:r8) aqunsi-im(?) toyan guli tnal-ga 
[Zieme 1977.160-161]. (USp 84s) toyin quii Sila [DTS 572, 
Zieme 1981.241, Yamada 1993]. MMoU (XX1,15.4—5) buyanquli, 
cf. Franke 1965.124—125 [Ligeti 1972(2).235]; (XV.2) sing-quli 
[Ligeti 1972(a).108]. 

Uig. qulut 'Sklave, Diener, ich’ [Zieme 1975.84, Kara & Zieme 
1976.95], < qui ‘Sklave’ + -ut- ‘class-marker’ [Tezcan 1974.57 — 
08s], + (Kt, + AgUt ‘class marker to designate groups and 
classes of persons and then also individuals’ [Erdal 1991.78— 
85] (+ -t ‘Possessivsuffix’): (MIV 705, 706, 713, 719) qulut 
‘Sklave, Diener ich’ (MIV 699-700) tómeniné kicig yaviz 
quiuti quiluy bars ‘sein niedriger, geringer, schlechter Sklave 
Qutluy Bars’, (MIV 716) qostir qulutt el bars ‘der Sklave des 
XweStar, El Bars’, (MIV 727) qulutt külüg tonga ‘sein (des 
Bischof) Sklave Külüg Tonga’, (MIV 745) guluti kicig ... ‘sein 
Sklave Kitig ...' [Zieme 1975]. qulut bodi tuvaca Sila ‘ich Bod- 
hidhvaja Sila’ [Zieme 1985.164], qulut &insuin ich Cinsuin’ 
[Zieme 1985.177]. (BTT I zs) atag-ti quludt men Cisim-tu ‘Ich, 
Cisim-Tu[tung], Diener von Ataq-ti' [Tezcan 1974.57], according 
to Róhrborn (Uigurisches Wórterbuch), the first word has to 
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be read adag-tagi ‘tow, humble’. (Kuan-Si-im-Pusar) quludi 
sangga Siri ‘PN’ [Tezcan 1974.57 ss; Gabain 1963.2270]. (ETS 
16/106) |qulutt aryasang qalim keysi ‘PN’ [Tezcan 1974.57 rss]. 
(Malov !202) uet, bintung ‘Euer Diener Pintung’ [Tezcan 
1974.57 ms]. 





boyla: (T 6-7) bilge toñuqug : boyla baya tarqan : birle : elteris 
qayan ` buluyin : ‘Mit Bilge-Tofiugug, dem Boyla-Baya-Tarqan, 
[an der, Seite] will ich Elteris-Qayan werden [sagte er]. (BQ 
S13-14) tenriteg : tepri : yaratmis : türk : bilge : [qayan] : 
sabim : qa. jim : türk : bilge : qayan : olurtuginta ` türk : amti 
: begler : kisre : tardus : begler : kül Cor : baslayu : ulayu : 
Sadapit : begler : Gme : tölis : begler : apa tarqan ` baslayu : 
ulayu j Sadapit : begler : bu [...] taman tarqan : tofiuquq : 
boyla baya targan : yu : buyruq [...] ič buyruq : sebig kül 
irkin : baslayu : : buyruq : bunča : amti : begler : qap 
im : qayanqa : ertiyü “Meine, des Tenriteg Tepri Yaratmïš Türk 
Bilge Qayan’s Rede [vernehmet]: als mein Vater der Türk Bilge 
Qayan regierte, [da waren?] die starken heutigen(?) Herren [die 
folgenden]: im W die Tarduš Bege, angeführt von Kül-Čor 
sowie die Sadapit Bege, im Osten die Tölis Bege, angeführt von 
Apa-Taxqan, sowie e Sadapit Bege, diese [...] Taman-Tarqan, 
Tofiuqug Boyla-Baya-Tarqan, sowie die Buyruq [...], die inneren 
Buyruq, angeführt von Sebig-Kül-Irkin, sowie [die anderen 
Buyruq, so viele jetzige Bege meinem Vater, dem Wayan ...’. (SU 
WA) [...] alyaöga = [...] ‘[...] den Alyaé [ein] Boyla L..]??- 
(Su 2) boyla qutluy yaryan. (MX 5-7) 4 ügasit úítúr buta 
tarxan ‘Der El-Ügesi Ötür Boyla, der Targan’. (MX 14-16) và 
ham butla tapmis buta tarxá[n] A 'ašpádá "Dazu die Boylas: 
Tapmis|Boyla, [der] Tarqan [und] [...] ASpada Boyla (oder ASpa, 
der Ta-Boyla). (MX 24) nittur büilá tarx[án] / [...] ‘Ötür 
Boyla, [der] Targan, [...]’. 


After the death of Kül Bilge his son El Etmi$ [747-759] became 
ruler over the Uigur Qanate. As this ruler is the main participant 


of the Terx-, Tes- and Sine Usu-inscriptions, he occurs in several 
places: [TR WI, S6] tepride bolmis el etmis bilge qayan, [TR W6] 
teyride balmis el etmisi bilge qanim, [TR W10, N3] tegrim qanim, 
[TR N2] tepri qanim, TR N2] ganima. 


| 
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In the Sogd. and Chin. parts of the Qarabalyasun-inscription El 
Etmis appears with his full title Tengride Bolmis El Etmi$ Bilge 
Wayan: [Sogd. 7] W [tn]kryÓ' pwrmys 'yr 'ytmys p[yr-k' y'y-n; 
[Chin. VL1-13] dengliluo momishi xie yidemishi pijia kehan 
(43); MChinL toplila mutmjitsi chfiat 2jiajtoolemjitsi phyikfia 
k^axfion, MChinE topli/lila matmjitciagi yat ef'takmjiteiaci 
bjigia k"a’yan. 

El Etmis is the only Uigur Qayan whose date of birth can be 
detected. In the Terx-inscription, written in the name of El Etmis, 
it is stated that he was 28 (meaning 27?) years old in the dragon- 
year 741. This means that El EtmiS was born in 713/714, and that 
at the time of his death in 759, he was 46 years old (or 45, if the 
Uigurs counted in the same way as the Mongols): 


(TR O5) sekiz otuz yasVma yilan yqa türk elin anta bul- 
yadım anta artatdiim ‘At the age of 28, in the year of the 
dragon [741], I disordered the confederation of the Tiirk [and] 
destroyed [the confederation)’. 


Variants of his name in the Xin Tangshu (217A/3a/3) are mo-yan- 
chuo (44) ‘Buyan Cor or Cad’, MChinL mua-jian-tg"yat, MChinE 
ma-jian-te*wiat, or gele kehan (45), MChinL kat-L23c, MChinE kat- 
lak, as well as yingwu weiyuan pijia kehan (46) ‘Brave and war- 
like, aweing the distant lands, Bilge Qayan’ (Jiu Tangshu 195/4a/b, 
Xin Tangshu 217A/4a/1) [Mackerras 1968.2, 15, 16, 130 25, 156]. 

The word moyan has, according to KljaStornyj, to be read bu- 
yan and is a loanword from Sanskrit punya; attested first in UigM 
in the form buyan ‘merit’, buyanct ‘meritorious, deserving’ 
[Clauson 1972.386]: 


Uig. buyan ‘Verdienst, Segen; Teil des PN’ [Hazai & Zieme 
1971.57, Tezcan 1974.87, Kara & Zieme 1976.88, 1977.130, Tekin 
1980.86, Clark 1982.212, Zieme 1985.209, Hamilton 1986.231, Ya- 
mada 1993.254, Zieme 1996.217] < TochA/B? / SogdB/S pwny’n, 
pwrny'n [punyan] '(religious) merit, piety, punya [MacKenzie 
1970.67, 1976.127; Gharib 8183(-8187), 8212] < ParthM pwn 
[pun] ‘service, meritious act’ [Boyce 1977.75, Sims-Williams 
1983.140] < Skt. punya ‘gut, schön, günstig; (moralisch) rein, 
tugendhaft, heilig; Gutes, Rechtes; Tugend, (moralisch) Ver- 
dienst’ [Mylius 1980.285]. Uig. buyanti ‘verdienstvoll, Wohltä- 
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ter’ [Zieme 1975.78, Tekin 1980.86], buyančuq ‘PN’ [Yamada 
1993.254], buyanliy, pwy'ni'q, pwy’nlg ‘mit Verdienst versehen, 
verdienstvoll, Verdienst- (in Komposita)’ [Hazai & Zieme 
1971.57, Tezcan 1974.87, Kara & Zieme 1977.130, Zieme & Kara 
1978.215, Tekin 1980.86, Zieme 1985.209], buyanlty ükmäk "Ver. 
dienstanhäufung = skt. punyaskandaha’ [Zieme 1996.217], 
pwy'nsye, pwy Nsz ‘dhne Verdienst [Tekin 1980.86]. TochA pu- 
nyavam = skt. punyavant ‘deutender Name (Tugendreich) 
eines Prinzen’ [Tho 1964.118]. ParthM pwnw’r [punwdr] 
‘charitable food-offering, food given as alms’, pwnwnd, 
punwynd [punwend] ‘meritious, dutiful’ [Boyce 1977.75]. 
Ä | 
Bügü Qayan [759-779], second son and successor of El Etmis, 
gained significance through the support given by him to Mani- 
chaeism. The traditional view that Bügü Qayan introduced Mani- 
chaeism among the Ui in 762 can not be uphold, as the frag- 
ment [T I D 180] of the Turfan collection seems to provide evi- 
dence for. an earlier date of conversion. As Clark [1997.102] states: 
“According to this fragment, which is clearly not a colophon to 
the sermon or book, Manichaeism was promulgated «in the se- 
cond year of the year named ‘Great beginning’», a dating device 
EE correlated with the year 761 in Chinese dynastic 
reckoning. Since the only major promulgation of Manichaeism in 
the East was among the Uygurs of the steppe, this text must refer 
to an official proclamation made by Bügü Khan after coming to 
power in 759. At the same time, the affirmation text implies that 
after an initial conversion this ruler came back to the faith, which 
may have been the year 761”. 
Bügü appears in the Xin Tangshu (217A/4b/2) [Mackerras 
1968.26] and Jiu Tangshu (195/8b/8) [Mackerras 1968.59] as yi- 
dijian (47); MChinL jit^ikfiian, MChinE jiddi^géan^, jidirgian" 
[Pulleyblank], (VIII. c.) *id’ig’jdén [Hamilton 1955.139]. KljaStornyj 
[1985.145] interpreted yidijian as OT *idi kenc?, lit. "Lord Boy, 
basing his explanation on a wrong interpretation of the words 
ödkünd qayan in the Tes-inscription [TS 13]. The word ödkünc 
was explained by KljaStornyj as a personal name; Tekin 
[1988.115— 116], Erdall[1991.277] and Osawa [1999.165] showed 
that ódküné qayan has to be translated as ‘different Qayan’, ‘false 
Qayan’ or ‘fake Qayan’. Furthermore the structure of the name 
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*idi kené is not suitable, as ken ‘the young; young’ [Clauson 
1972.727] occurs in all known name formations in the first place, 
never in the second: 


Tu. känc ‘jung’, mo. kenje; Tung. E 2 kenje ‘Lamm’ U; M kenje 
jung N [Doerfer MT #519]. In modern Turkic languages the 
word is attested only in some languages [Radloff 1899(a).1554, 
1082, 1083; VEWT 252 (with a wrong etymology)], in Uig., how- 
ever, the word is frequently exemplified: 

Uig. kené 'PN; jeune; the young, of human beings and animals' 
[Clauson 1972.727, Geng & Hamilton 1981.50, Tekin 1980.56]. 
Possibly the word is a Sogdian loanword, cf. SogdS/C/M kack 
qncq, qnck/cyy [kante] ‘small girl, child; Kind (mit maskulinem 
Artikel), Mädchen [Henning BBB 101:e22, 127; Gharib 4752]; 
ParthM, MPersM qnycg [kanigag (MPers.), kaniZag (Part.)], 
knyg [kanig] ‘girl, maiden’, knygrwsn [kanigrósn] ‘the Maiden 
of light’ [Boyce 1977.52; Sundermann 1979.100 215, 101315, 102 4 
14]; MPersZ kanig [knyk’], kanizag [knyck’ / NPers. kantz(ak)] 
‘girl, maid’ [MacKenzie 1986.49]. (Maitrisimit 73) kenékiesin ‘ihr 
Kindlein', (Maitrisimit 25:2) kené kicig ‘jung’, (Maitrisimit 2619) 
kené kicigimte ‘in meiner Jugend’ [Tekin 1980.56, Geng & Klim- 
keit 1988]. (Maitrisimit, BTT XIII.12:28, BT IX II.59a) kené-ky-e 
‘Kleines’ [Zieme 1985.214, Tekin 1980]. (BTT XOD ken£ik 
‘Kindchen’ < ken£ ‘Kind, Junges’ + -ik ‘Deminutiv (AtüGr #57, 
Erdal 1991.40—44) [Zieme 1985.83:168, 214]. (BTT IM:949) 
kórünc-lük kenciiki Caya ‘Estraden-Jiingling und Maid (Tänzer 
und Tanzerinnen)’ [Tezcan 1974.67, 90]. 

As a personal name: (Pfahl 1.13) kené tngrim; (Pfahl 1.15) - kené 
turmis tarxan "René Turmi$, [der] Targan’ [Müller 1915, 
Clauson 1972.727]. (USp 74) kené estemi, (USp 85) kené bersü, 
(USp 26) kené toymi$ tarqan [Clauson 1972.727, DTS 298]. 
(Civil documents, LoO1-5) tanuq kené bars ‘der Zeuge Ken® 
Bars’ [Yamada 1993.86]. (Maitrisimit 29) giz-im kené tüz-ün 
‘meine Tochter Ken Tözün (des Stifters des Maitrisimit)’ 
[Geng & Klimkeit 1988]. 


Therefore, it is possible to accept Hamilton’s reading *idiken, and 
to explain the first part of the word as idi ‘master’ [Clauson 
1972.41], and the second as the suffix -kAn ‘formative of divine 
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beings, honorifics and the like’, found also in such words as ter 
riken ‘divine’, yetiken ‘Ursa Major’ [Erdal 1991.76—77]. According 
to Bazin [1963.578-579] yetiken means “die sieben Chane”, and 
-ken has to be interpreted as a “vordervokalisierte Form des be- 
kannten Herrschertitels ran (auch gan) «Chan»”. *idiken could 
in this way be interpreted as ‘imperious’ (Germ. herrisch, der Her- 
rische). Another interpretation of the word could be (y)itikdn 
‘Ursa Major, the Great, Bear’. However, this last interpretation 
might be wrong as yeti ‘seven’ is never found as eti/iti nor with 
-d-. Examples for personal names including astronomical aspects 
can be found among Qld Hungarian names, which share many 
common semantic features with OT names, cf. Pais [1923.247]: 
“Auch die Himmelskörper kommen in das[!] Bereich der 
Schmeichelnamen. So! heißt 1152 eine Dienerin Havadi = 
‘Mondchen’; der Name ihrer Genossin aber war Hugydi, ein ausg- 
estorbenes Wort, dem heute ‘Stern’ entspricht”; Turkic examples 
can be found in Kakuk [1974.11—14], in a category of names 
styled by her “noms se rattachant à la nature". 

According to Kljastornyj Bügü is called bilge tarqan [TR 12], 
quiluy tarqan sepün [TR 14] in the Terx-inscription, while his 
adult name (er att) was quiluy bilge tarqan sepün [KljaStornyj 
1985. 144 146). These jinterpretations are hypothetical, as the 
reading of lines 12-15 of the Terx-inscription, as well as the read- 
ing of many other lines, are by no means sure. In the four different 
publications of the Terx-inscription known to me, the readings 
differ considerably from each other. The texts are either accom- 
panied by handmade copies of the inscription [Sinexuü 1975, 
1980], or photographs impossible to read [Kljastornyj 1982]. Sure 
readings and no of the Terx-inscription can be made 
only after reliable photographs of the inscription have been pub- 
lished. | | 

After his enthronisation Bügü Qayan received the title mouyu 
kehan (48) (Xin Tangshu 217A/4b/2) [Mackerras 1968.26], OT 
bügü qayan. This title appears also in the Sogd. part of the Qara- 
balyasun-inscription [Sogd. 7-8] ... y’y-’ n, [13] pwkw y’y-’ n 
‘Bügü Qayan’, as well as in Tib. as 'bug Chor. In the Chin. part of 
the Qarabalyasun-inscription his title is [Chin. VL26-41] dengli- 
luo gu momishi xie duodengmishi he julu pijia kehan ‘Teyride 
Qut Bulmis EI Tutmis Alp Külüg Bilge Qayan’ (49); MChinL toop- 
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lila kut mutmjitsi xfjiat *tutaogmjitsi xhap kyolywk phjikfia 
kta xhan, MChinE təplilila kwət matmjitcia/gi yet *tutan 
mjitgiagi yép/yap kualuawk bjigia k*ayan. I could not find the 
character duo [(50), Mathews 6432, Giles 11340, 12087] in Pul- 
leyblank. According to Giles the character is pronounced tut, 
chut; chiok; ch‘tie; tah; tu’, to’, ch'o’; ch*uk in different parts of 
China; tol, tal (Sino-Korean); tetsz, setsz (Sino-Japanese) and 
tout (Vietnamese). 

According to Hamilton [1988.25], Bügü's title in the Chin. part 
of the Qarabalyasun-inscription has to be read kün tegride qut 
bulmiS$ el tutmis alp külüg bay[a qayan]. 

Furthermore, Bügü Qayan occurs as dengli kehan (51) Tepri 
Qayan‘ in the Jiu Tangshu (195/5a/l, 5b/4, 63/3) [Mackerras 
1968.23, 29, 33, 156]. His regnal titles are given in the Jiu Tangshu 
(195/6b/5) as dengli xie duodengmishi han julu yingyi jrangong 
pijia kehan (52), and in the Xin Tangshu (217A/5b/4) xieduo 
dengli guduo mishi he julu yingyi jiangong pijia kehan (53), 
respectively [Mackerras 1968.39, 40, 156]. KljaStornyj [1985.146] 
compares the first part of the honorary title yingyi jiangong (54), 
MChinL 2iajn-pi' kian’-kawn, MChinE ?ianjn-pi"/gid^ ktan™-4 
kann with the personal name im [jylayr] “Ini Yaylayar’ [KljaStor- 
nyj & Livšic 1971.12-137] in the Uigur part of the Sogd.-Uigur 
stela from Sevrey; however, the reading is not confirmed by the 
newest reading of that part of the imscription [Katayama 
1999.226]. 

The interpretation of these last two titles is not quite sure. In the 
first variant of the title han [(55); MChinL xfiam, MChinE yam/ 
yam] does not fit, but this may simply be a scribal error for he ‘alp’ 
[(56); MChinL xfap, MChinE yap/yap], as both characters are 
nearly identical, differing only slightly. So the first title variant 
could be read as ‘Tenri El Tutmi$ Alp Külüg, brave and righteous, 
building up service to the Tang, Bilge Qayan’ [Mackerras 
1968.134 e]. A different explanation is given for the second variant 
by the Jiu Tangshu (195/6b/b) [Mackerras 1968.39], where it is 
stated, that rieduo means ‘the proper usage of the gods of the soil 
and harvests’, dengmishi ‘enfeoffed territory’, han julu ‘georgeous’ 
and pijia ‘having complete wisdom’. In my opinion this explanation 
is only partly correct, as the first seven character deng li xie duo 
deng mi shi should be, according to other occurrences, read dengli 
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xie duodengmishi, and not dengli wieduo dengmishi, as wvieduo 
dengmishi makes neither sense in Chinese, nor in OT. The second 
variant contains clear as well as unclear characters: vie = el, duo is 
unclear (OT tu-, tut-?), dengli = tepri, gu (57) may stand for qut, 
being usually used to transcribe qut, duo is unclear, [MCinL tryat, 
MChinE trwiat], possibly it is a verbstem], mishi = -miš, if the pre- 
vious character is a verbstem, or an abbreviation for momishi 
‘bolmis’, he = alp, juli = külüg, pijia = bilge, kehan = qayan. Possi- 
bly, the scribe has confused some signs. 


| 

Further Qayans of the Uigur Qanate occur only in the Qarabalya- 
sun-inscription. After Bügü Qayan had been assassinated by his 
cousin and first minister in 779, this minister himself became 
Qayan with the title Alp Qutluy Bilge Qayan [779—789]. In the 
Sogd. part of the Qarabalyasun-inscription his title is given as 
[Sogd. 13] "r-pw ywt-rwy pyr-k' y’y-n ‘Alp Qutluy Bilge Qayan'. 
The corresponding part of the Chin. version is destroyed, only the 
word kehan is preserved. 

In the Chin. sources Alp Qutluy is mentioned as dun mohe 
dagan ‘Tun Baya Targan, the chief minister’ (Jiu Tangshu 195/ 
7b/3, 8b/8; Xin Tangshu 217A/6b/7) [Mackerras 1968.47, 59, 60, 
156], dum (58), MChinL tun‘, MChinE twan” ‘Tun’ (Xin Tangshu 
217A/6a/4) [Mackerras, 1968.58, 156], dun mohe (59) ‘Tuy Baya’ 
(Jiu Tangshu 195/8b/8, Xin Tangshu 217A/6b/7, 6b/1 1) [Macker- 
ras 1968.59, 60, 62, 156], he guduolu pijia kehan (60) ‘Alp Qutluy 
Bilge Qayan’ (Jiu Tangshu 195/8b/8, Xin Tangshu 217A/6b/7) 
[Mackerras 1968.59, 60156], as well as wuyi chenggung kehan (61) 
‘warlike, righteous and achieving Qayan’ (Jiu Tangshu 195/9a/1, 
Ain Tangshu 217A/6b/11) [Mackerras 1968.61, 62, 14083, 157] and 
guduolu changshou nangin pijia kehan (62) ‘Qutluy, long-lived, 
beloved by heaven, Bilge Qayan’ (Jiu Tangshu 195/9a/8, Xin Tang- 
Shu 217A/8a/7) [Mackerras 1968.79, 80, 14269, 157]. 

| | 
The successor ol Alp Gutluy was his son, who reigned as Kiiltig 
Bilge Qayan from 789 to 790. In the Sogd. part of the Qarabalya- 
sun-inscription his title occurs as [Sogd. 13] tnkryd’ pwr-mys 
kwrwk pyr-k’ y'y-'n “Tenride Bolmi$ Külüg Bilge Qayan’, being 
identical with the version in the Chin. part [XL16—27] dengliluo 
momishi julu pijia kehan (63); MChinL taaplila mutmjitsi kyo- 
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lywk pfyikfia k*axfian, MChinE taglilila matmjitciaci kuau- 
awk bjigia k*a’yan. 

In the Xin Tangshu (217A/8b/7) [Mackerras 1968.80, 157] this 
Qayan is called duoluosi (64), MChinL ta-la“sz, MChinE ta-la^-sia/ 
si and prince panguan (65), MChinL puan -kuan, MChinE p'an^- 
kwan. In the Xin Tangshu (217 A/8b/T) [Mackerras 1968.80, 142 100, 
157] his regnal title is a? dengliluo gu momishi julu pijia zhongz- 
hen kehan (66) ‘Ay Tenride Qut Bulmis Külüg Bilge, loyal and up- 
right Qayan’, in the Jiu Tangshu (195/9a/8) [Mackerras 1968.79] he 
is Styled simply zhongzhen kehan (67) ‘loyal and upright Qayan’. 


Külüg Bilge was poisoned in the year 7%. First his younger 
brother became Qayan, but he was soon replaced by the youngest 
son of Külüg Bilge. This Wayan reigned as Qutluy Bilge Qayan 
from 790 to 795. Qutluy Bilge was the last Qayan of the Uigur 
Qanate belonging to the Yaylaqar clan. His regnal title is attested 
in the Sogd. as well as the Chin. part of the Qarabalyasun-inscrip- 
tion as [Sogd. 14] ywt-rwy pyr-k’ y’y-’n; [Chin. X1.40-46] guduolu 
pipa kehan (68) ‘Qutluy Bilge Qayan’; MChinL kut*tu*luk 
pfijikfiia, k*a’xfan, MChinE kwat*tu*luk bjigia k*a’yan. 

In the Xin Tangshu (217A/9a/4) [Mackerras 1968.88, 157] his 
personal name is given as achuo (69), MChinL ?a-tçyat, MChinE 
Pa-tewiat ‘A-Cor’ or ‘A-Cad (= Sad)’, and he was appointed as 
Sengcheng kehan (70) ‘Qayan, showing sincerity to the Emperor’ 
(Xin Tangshu (217A/9a/8) [Mackerras 1968.90, 144116, 157]. 


Qutluy Bilge died in 795 without children, and was followed as 
ruler by his first minister, who belonged to the Xiedie clan and 
ruled as Alp Qutluy Uluy Bilge Qayan [795—805/808]. Hamilton 
(1955.12, 140; 1962.28, 46-47] and Mori [1978.26] have interpreted 
xiedve rightly as ediz. In the Qarabalyasun-inscription this ruler 
is called Tepride Ülüg Bulmis Alp Qutluy Uluy Bilge Qayan: [Sogd. 
14] tnkryÓ' ’wr-wk pwr-mys "r-pw ywt-rwy *wr-wy pyr-k’ y'y-n; 
[Chin. XL56- 78] dengliluo yulu momishi he guduolu hulu pijia 
kehan (71); MChinL tooplila *ywlywk mutmjitsi chap kut*tu*luy 
chustluy pffikfiüa kla zhan, MChinE təplilila  *ualuak 
motmjitcia/ci yap/yap kwot*tu*luy yo*luy bjigia k"a’yan. 

This ruler carried the name guduolu (72) ‘Qutluy’ (Xin Tangshu 
217A/9b/2) [Mackerras 1968.94, 157]. Two slightly different forms 
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of his title appear in the Chin. sources. Respectively, in the Jiu 
Tangshu (195/10b/2) [Mackerras 1968.93, 145122, 157] tengliluo 
yulu momishi he luhu pi huaixin kehan (73) ‘Tenride Ülüg 
Bulmis Alp Uluy Bilge, cherishing sincerity to the Emperor, 
Qayan’, and in the Xin Tangshu (217A/9b/2) [Mackerras 1968.94, 
157] ai tengliluo yulu momishi he hulu pijia huaixin kehan (74) 
‘Ay Tenride Ulüg Bulmis Alp Uluy Bilge, cherishing sincerity to 
the Emperor, Qayan'. | 

The reading of the first title variant is somewhat uncertain. In 
my interpretation I assume that luhu (75) is a scribal error for 
hulu (76)'‘uluy’, and pù (77) a scribal error or an abbreviation of 
pijia (78) ‘bilge’. In the second variant of the title hulu and pijia 
are written correctly. 

| | 
The successor of Alp:Qutluy Uluy Bilge was Alp Külüg Bilge 
(Wayan, probably Alp uy’s son, who reigned from 805 to 808. 
In the Xin Tangshu (217A/9b/2) [Mackerras 1968.94, 157] his title 
is tengli ye he julu pijia kehan (79) “Tenri Ye(?) Alp Külüg Bilge 
Qayan'. In the Tanghuiyao (/l 98) his title is given as-ai dengliluo 
yude mishi julu pijia kehan ‘Ay Tegride Ülüg Bulmi$(?) Külüg 
Bilge Qayan’ [Mackerras 1968.147]. 

The characters standing for yudi mishi in the Tanghuiyao are 
unknown to me, as neither Mackerras [1968], nor Hamilton [1955] 
give the Chin. characters of the words. I would consider yude a 
scribal error for yulu ülüg’ and mishi an abbreviation of bulmis, 
although: also the g qut instead of ülüg, as proposed by 
Hamilton [1955.140], is possible. In the last instance, however, too 
many errors are involved: yu for gu, and de for lu. Therefore, Tm 
inclined to consider ülüg the correct reading, as in this case only 
one mistake (-de for -lu) has to be taken into account. 

The existence of Alp Külüg was taken for sure by Schlegel 
[1896.6], Hamilton [1955. 140-141] and Mackerras [1968.157], later 
Mackerras [1999.319 4], refused his former opinion, extending the 
ruling tirne of Alp Qutluy until 808, and the same has been done 
by Hamilton [1988. 191. Because Alp Külüg does not seem to be 
mentioned in the Qarabalyasun-inscription, while the following 
(Wayan Alp Bilge Wayan is mentioned, it is possible that the second 
Qayan of the Ediz clan never existed, and that the rule. of Alp 
Külüg tasted until 808 OT, more probably, that the rule of Alp Bilge 
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Qayan started already in 805. While critically examining this prob- 
Jem, one has to take into consideration that the variants of the 
title of Alp Külüg are neither identical with the title of Alp Qutluy, 
nor with the one of Alp Bilge Qayan. The elements standing in 
the title before bilge gayan are the decisive elements when ana- 
lysing the structure of Old Turkic titles. An element alp külüg is 
known, according to Chinese sources, from the title of the last 
ruler of the Uigur empire, a point that speaks for the fact that Alp 
Külüg did not exist, as two identical titles are not possible in 
Uigur titulature. 

The different Chinese sources do not help much at this point, 
as there are known a great deal of variants of titles for the period 
805-821, cf. Mackerras [1968.146—147]. The Jiu Tangshu (195/ 
10b/2-3) just mentions the enthronisation of Alp Qutluy Uluy 
Bilge Qayan in 795, jumping after this notice directly to the year 
809, the time of Alp Bilge Qayan [Mackerras 1968.93, 95]. The Xin 
Tangshu (217A/9b/2 -9b/7) is a little bit more detailed. For the 
year 805 it records the death of Alp Qutluy Uluy Bilge Qayan and 
the appointment of his successor as Tengli Ye He Julu Pijia Kehan. 
According to the Xin Tangshu Alp Kiiliig died in 808 and was 
followed by Ay Tepride Qut Bulmis Alp Bilge Qayan [Mackerras 
1968.93, 95]. 


Starting at least in the year 808, Alp Bilge Qayan was until 821 
the ruler of the Uigurs. The Chin. sources know many variants of 
his title, for example ai dehelilu momishi he mi pijia kehan (80) 
‘Ay Tepride [Qut] BulmiS Alp Bilge Qayan’, or ‘Ay Tegride Bolmig 
Alp Bilge Qayan (Jiu Tangshu 195/10b/3) [Mackerras 1968.95, 
157] and az dengliluo gu mishi he pijia baoyi kehan (81) ‘Ay Ten 
ride Qut Bulmis Alp Bilge, the righteousness protecting, Qayan’ 
(Xin Tangshu 217A/9b/7) [Mackerras 1968.96, 147.129, 157]. In this 
last variant the form mishi, is notable; if not a scribal error for 
momishi, this could speak for an abbreviation mishi = bolmis. 
Further variants are ai dengliluo gu momishi he pijia baoyi 
kehan ‘Ay Tenride Quot Bulmis Alpe Bilge, the righteousness pro- 
tecting, Qayan’ (Cefu Yuanguei 965/11353), and ai dengliluo gu 
momishi he pi baoyi kehan (Tang Huiyao 98) [Mackerras 
1968.147]. In the last variant pi seems to be an error or abbrevia- 
tion for pipa. 
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These variants are identical with the forms of the title occurring 
in the Qarabalyasun-inscription: [Uig. Denkmalschild] /b/u tepri- 
ken tegride qui bulmts al[p] bilge tepri uyyur qa[yan]; [Sogd. 1] 
"y inkrö- ywt pwr-mysl'r-p[w] pyr-K' Byy -w[y] ywr y’y-’n; [Chin. 
L5-17] jiu ying huigu [one character missing] dengliluo gu mom- 
ishki he pijia kehan (82) ‘Ay Tenride Qut Bulmis Alp Bilge Qayan of 
the five clans of the Uigur’, MChinl təəplila kut mutmjitsi xfiap 
phjikfia k"a’chan, MChinE topli/tila kwət motmjitogia/ci yap/ 
yap bjigia k*a’yan. An, abbreviated version of the title occurs as 
he pijia kehan (83) Alp Bilge Qayan’ [Q Chin.XII.2 —6]. 


Further Qayans of th | Uigur Qanate are not mentioned in the 
Old Turkic inscriptions. From Chin. sources their titles can be 
reconstructed as Kütlüg Bilge (821—824): (Jiu Tangshu 195/10b/ 
9—10) luo yulu momishi juzhulu pijia kehan (107) ‘Ten- 
[rijde Uliig Bulmts Kiititig Bilge Qayan’, and (Xin Tangshu 217B/ 
la/2) dengluo yulu mbmishi juzku pijia chongte kehan (108) 
‘Ten [riJde Uliig Bulmi$ Küc[lüg] Bilge, honouring virtue, Qayan’ 
[Mackerras 1968.105— 107, 150 141, 158], in the Cefu Yuanguei (967/ 
14a) he carries the title Kün Tepride Ülüg Bulmi$ Alp Küclüg 
Bilge, chongte, Qayan.!In this last variant the elements kün and 
alp, missing from all other sources, are remarkable [Hamilton 
1955.14140]. For the year 822 the Jiu Tangshu (195/11b/3) reports 
that "the Emperor ordered an embassy to invest and set up Deng- 
luo Gu Momishi He Dia Li Kehan". The information is misdated 
and misplaced as the ruler mentioned in this place is Alp Bilge, 
Küclüg Bilge’s succ r and the character li is a mistake for 
zhaoli [Mackerras 1968.115, 1621652]. 

Alp Bilge (824—832) was the younger brother or nephew of 
Küclüg Bilge. The Xin Tangshu (217B/1b/6) states that his per- 
sonal name was kesa (109), MChinL xfiatsat, MChinE yatsat, ac- 
cording to Hamilton Pronounced in the 9th century as *rärsär, 
and perhaps to be interpreted as Xazar [Hamilton 1955.141 ıı; 
Mackerras 1968. 120, 153.15, 158]. His appointed title was (Xin 
Tangshu 217B/1b/6) di dengliluo gu momishi he pijia zhaoli 
kehan (110) ‘Ay Tenride Qut Bulmis Alp Bilge, manifesting rites, 
Qayan' [Mackerras 1968.120, 152 162, 158]. 

Alp Bilge was killed by his ministers, and his nephew Prince 
Hu (111) (Xin Tangshu), or his younger brother Prince Sa (Jiu 
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Tangshu) became the new ruler of the Uigurs, ruling from 832 - 
839. The following year he was appointed by the Chinese as ai 
dengliluo gu momishi he julu pijia zhangxin kehan (112) ‘Ay 
Tepride Qut Bulmi$ Alp Külüg Bilge, manifesting sincerity, Qayan’ 
(Xin Tangshu 217B/1b/8) ER 1955.141 ız; Mackerras 
1968.121- 122, 153 157, 158]. 

In the year 839 Alp Külüg Bilge was killed by his minister Jue- 
luowu (113), MChinL kfiytlavjut, kfiytlavut, MChinE gutlamut, 
reconstructed by Hamilton as *g’ür-lä-mvür = Küräbir, a name 
attested in a Runic document from Miran (ll. 7-10) külüg : sap 
unqa : 1 : yosuq yarliy : bolti : kürebir : urogo : sagunqa : I: 
gilic : I: barduq : yarliy : bolti : 'Külüg, [dem] Sanun wurde ein 
Helm zugeteilt. Küräbir Urono, [dem] Sapun wurde ein Schwert 
und ein Wasserkrug zugeteilt‘ [Thomsen 1912.187, Röna-Tas 
1991.110], as well as in the famous Staél-Holstein scroll (1. 28) in 
a list of tribal names: kurabträ ‘*Küräbir, *Küräbör; a tribe of the 
Tölis, belonging to the royal Yaylaqar clan’ [Henning 1938.555 - 
556; Konow 1947.140, 154]. Is this name somehow connected with 
*Kütelbüri, reconstructed by Golzio [1984.33] as the name of the 
first ruler of the Ruanruan? After the death of Alp Külüg Bilge, 
Prince Hesa (114), MChinL zfiapsap, MChinE yapsap, yapsap, 
became the new Qayan of the Uigurs, but soon he was attacked 
by the Qirqiz under *Külüg Baya, who killed him, beheaded Jue- 
luowu, and set fire to the court, thus putting an end to the Uigur 
Steppe empire [Hamilton 1955.141:5 Mackerras 1968.123--124, 
158; Golden 1992.162 — 163]. 


Analysis of the structure of the Titles 


An analysis of the structure of the titles of the Uigur Qayans, cf. 
appendix 3, reveals the following facts: The first part of the title, 
the intitulation, occurs in the inscriptions as tepriteg tepride 
bolmis, tegride bolmis or teyride qut/ülüg bulmiS$. The intitula- 
tion tepriteg tegride bolmis is attested only for rulers of the se- 
cond Türk Qanate, tegride bolmis is exemplified for the rulers of 
the Uigur Yaylagar clan. Rulers of the Ediz clan did not use this 
intitulation; their intitulation was tenride qut/üliig bulmi$, which 
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is used for rulers of the Yaylagar clan only in the Chin. sources. 
Starting with the year 789 Uigur rulers can have as a part of their 
intitulation also the element ay ‘moon’ or kiin ‘sun’: ay/kiin ten- 
gride qutfillig bulmis. According to Miiller [1919/1920.315], the 
use of the elements sun and moon was a conscious resumption 
of royal titles of the Xiongnu, whereas Golden [1992.65] states 
that it is “difficult to détermine if this usage, [...], with it’s refer- 
ence to a heavenly mandate, was a borrowing from China or part 
of the common cultural traditions of Inner Asia (the Tibetans held 
similar notions). It remained a consistent element in the formal 
statements of divine right ideology of nomadic rulers from the 
Hsiung-nu to the Cinggisids”. Róhrborn [314] considered ay tegri 
“eine Lehnprägung nach sogd. m'x Byyy (BBB 85m; vgl. schon 
Bang 1931.15m) oder biner entsprechenden toch. Bildung (vgl. 
Mironov 1928.163)". On the matter, cf. also Aalto [1971.31—32] 
and Pinault [1998a.358]. Whatever is the origin of this formation, 
among the Uigurs the use of ay or/and kün as part of the intitula- 
tion has to be connected with Manichaeism. In Manichaeism sun 
and moon are the two| palaces of light wherein the rescuing dei- 
ties reside: in the sun, the "Third Messenger’, the ‘Mother of Life’ 
and the 'Living Spirit’. in the moon, ‘Jesus the Splendour’, the 
‘Virgin of Light’ and the ‘First Man’ [Bombaci 1966.13-15, Klim- 
keit 1982(a).23—25, dermann 1979.99—103]. The intitulation 
does not need to be mentioned. 

The rest of the title is composed of the significant name-title, 
that is the words bügü/bilge qayan/qan and the describing attri- 
butes. These describing attributes are the most important parts 
of the title, as they are different for every Qayan, and only this 
part can be used to identify rulers in other old sources, for exam- 
ple in Manichaean manuscripts. In chronological order these attri- 
buts are as follows: kül, el etmis [uyyur], el tutmis, alp qutluy, 
külüg, qutuy, alp uy uluy, alp külüg, alp. 

| 


An intitulation occurs only at the beginning of royal inscriptions. 
In further parts of these inscriptions former rulers are addressed 
according to their family relation either ganim qayan “my father, 
the Qayan’ or ecüm qayan ‘my uncle, the Qayan’. Only in those 
parts of the royal inscriptions speaking about the enthronisation, 
is the former ruler addressed with his regnal title. Inscriptions of 
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persons not belonging to the royal family, for example the Cojr., 
Ongiin- and Küli-Cor-inscriptions, address rulers always with their 
regnal title als elteri$ qayan, gapyan (türk) bilge qayan, (tegri) 
bulge qayan. An exception from this rule is the Tofiuquq-inscrip- 
tion, as Tofuquq addresses rulers either by their regnal titles, or 
as gayanün ‘my Qayan = Elteri$' and qayan ‘the Qayan = Qapyan’ 
respectively. 

Summarizing the following facts may be stated: the names of 
the Qayans of the first Türk Qanate do not seem do be of Turkic 
origin. Sure explanations can be given only for some names, and 
in these cases a strong Iranian influence is visible. In later times 
this situation changed, and the names of the second Türk Qanate 
and the Uigur Qanate are, as far as they are known, of Turkic 
origin. 

The Chin. characters used to transcribe OT words are mostly 
the same in the Chin. versions of the Türk and Uigur inscriptions. 
Below is a list of OT words together with the Chin. characters 
used to transcribe them. It should be noted that the characters 
are, for most parts, not identical with those listed by Hamilton 
[1955.165 — 170]: 


[te] pri (KT): -keli (84) 
teyride (Q): dengliluo (85) 
tegin (KT): teqin (86) 
qayan (KT, BQ, Q): kehan (87) 
kül (KT, Q): que (88) 
bilge (KT, Q): (KT) bijia (89) 

(Q) pijia (90) 
el (Q): xie (91) 
alp (Q): he | (92) 
qut (TQ): gu (93) 
quiluy (KT, Q): (KT) gutulu (94) 

(Q): guduolu (9b) 
uluy (Q): hulu (96) 
külüg (Q): Sulu (97) 
ülüg (Q): yulu (98) 
bolmis, bulmt$ (Q): momishi (99) 
etmis (Q): yidemishi (100) 
tutmis (Q): duodengmishi (101) 
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Certain Chinese characters are used to transcribe certain Old Tur- 
kic stems and suffixes, e.g. the character lu (102) transcribes the 
suffix ‘lig’, whereas lu (103) is used to transcribe the suffix 
-luy', both forming denominal nouns; mishi (104) transcribes 
-miš/mïš’,' forming deverbal nouns, and also being the ending of 
the past tense; gu (105) stands for 'qut', as well as the first part 
qut- in the word qutluy: Some kind of system seems to be in use 
here, but the examined corpus is too little to make any further 
going conclusion. | 

The official titles have to be divided into two parts, the intitula- 
tion, (tegriteg) tegride bolmis, or tegride qut/ülüg bulmis, 
respectively, and the significant name-title, consisting of definite 
attributes and bilge qayan. Qayans may be mentioned by their 
personal hames but, however, this never applies to the latest de- 
ceased Qayan. The Q Vans of the two Türk Qanates, excluding 
Bilge Qayan, are known through the inscriptions by their names 
and titles from before and after their enthronement, some also by 
their significant name-title. lhe Uigur Qayans, except Bügü 
Qayan, are known only through their official titulature. In official 
titles the intitulation dan be dropped off, and bilge qayan may 
appear as qayan or türk bilge, bilge uyyur qayan. The descriptive 
attributes, however, are unchangeable and they are always men- 
tioned. This part of the titles is to be considered the most perma- 
nent and' important. The great stability of the OT titles has to be 
stressed, the official title does not need to be mentioned in its 
entirety, but the descriptive attributes are permanent, unchange- 
able, and always mentioned. 


H 


| | 
Appendix i: Qayans and Qans of the first and second Türk Qanate 
| | 


time name | inscriptions Chin. sources 
?-552 Bumin Qayan | bumin qayan tumen kehan 

| 1 ?Bwmyn y’y’n 

yili kehan 

552-575 Istemi ' istemi qayan shitiemt 
552—553 Keluo | keluo 

l ' yixiji 

| i ayı kehan 

| yi kehan 
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553—572 Muhan Qayan 


572—578 Tas/tpar Qayan 


578 Anluo (GOLZIO) 


678-587 Nawür Qayan 


682—691 Elteri$ Qayan 


691-716 Qapyan Qayan 


716-734 Bilge Qayan 
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mwy'n y'yn 


tspr yyn 
ttprxyn 

?my'n tykyn 
?'wr-kwp-r ccr"cw 


my” t'[t](p)['r] x Y'n 


nwr vn 

?y rwk’ 

amy wmn 
Pw(+)n” vm my[] 


elteriš qayan 
gutulu kehan 


gap(a)yan qayan 
[turk] bugil qayan 


inàl gayan 


bilge gayan 
pijia kehan 


turk/tenri bilge qayan 


tenriteg tenride 
bolm\$ türk bilge 
qayan 


muhan kehan 


qijin (sijin) 
yandu 


tuobo kehan 


nietu 

shetu 

erfu kehan 

yili julu she mohe shibo- 
luo kehan 

cong tian sheng da tujue 
tianxia xian sheng tianzi 
yili julu she mohe shibo- 
luo kehan 


' da tujue yili julu she 


mohe shibaliie kehan 
da tujue yili julu she 
mohe shibaluo kehan 
chen shetu 

shaboliie, shiboluo, sha- 
boluo 


guduolu kehan 


mochuo 

guduolu mochuo da ke- 
han 

tian shang de guobao 
tiannan tujue sheng tian 
guduolu mochuo da 
kehan 


pijia kehan 
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pijia sha kehan 
sanshi xing tian shang de 
| pijia sha kehan 
734 Yiran (GOLZIO) ` yiran kehan 
734-741 Tengri dengli kehan dengli kehan 
| | tenriteg tenride ya- 
| ratmis turk bilge 
qayan 
742-744 Ozmuis | ozmi$ qan tian wusumishi kehan 
Appendix ii: Qayans of the Uigur Steppe Qanate 
name/time ` tions Chun. sources 
KülBilge . 
2-747 0 kul Die gayan) 
[kw]r pyr-K’ y’y-’n 
| que pijia kehan que pijia kehan 
| guduolu pijia gue huai- 
i | ren kehan 
guli peiluo, peiluo 
El Etmis Bilge 
747-759 tepride bolmis el etmiš bilge 
qayan 
tenride bolmis el etmi$ bilge 
| gan 
tenride bolmis el etmi3 ui- 
yur qayan 
[tp]kryÓ' pyrmys 'ytmys$ 
plyr-K] ven 
[dengliJluo momishi xie yide- 
mishi' pijia kehan 
tepri gayan 
| el etmiš qan moyanchuo 
l gele kehan 
| ... pijia kehan 
Bügu | 
759--779 | Y'y-n mouyu kehan 
| dengliluo gu momishi xie 
duodengmishi he julu [pijia 
| kehan] 
"Int yaylaqar 
i dengli xe dudengmishi 
| Ä han julu ... pijia kehan 
xieduo dengli guduo 


mishi he julu ... pijia ke- 
han 


yidiji 
dengli kehan 
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Alp Qutluy Bilge 
779-789 ’r-pw ywt-rwy pyr-k y’y-n he guduolu pijia [kehan] 
... kehan 
... kehan 
guduolu ... pijia kehan 
dun, dun mohe, dun 
mohe dagan 
Külüg Bilge 
789-790 [ty]kryö’ pwr-mys$ kwrwk 
pyt 
-k’ yy-n 
Br an julu pijia ai dengliluo gu momishi 
julu pijia ... kehan 
duoluosi 
panguan 
... kehan 
Qutluy Buge 
790-795 ywt-rwy pyr-k’ vn 
guduolu pijia kehan 
achuo 
.. Kehan 
Alp Qutluy Uluy Bilge 
795-806 tnkryö’ ’wr-wk pwr-mys 
TpW ywt-rwy 'wrwy pyt-k’ 
Yvn 
dengliluo yulu momishi he 
guduolu hulu pijia kehan 
guduolu 
tengliluo yulu momishi 
he luhu pi... kehan 
‚al tengliluo yulu momishi 
he hulu pijia ... kehan 
(?)Alp Kulüg Bilge 
805-806 tengli ye he julu pijia ke- 
han 
ai dengliluo yude mishi 
julu pijia kehan 
Alp Bilge 
808-821 tenriken tenride qut bulmiš 
alp bilge tepri uyyur qayan 
"y tnkryÓ' wt pwr-mys 
'rp[w] pyr-k' Bgy ‘wlylywr 
YY-n 
jiu xing huigu [ai] dengliluo 
gu momishi he pijia kehan 
he pijia kehan 
tian kehan ai dengliluo gu momishi 
he pijia kehan 


ai dehelilu momishi he 
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| mi pijia ... kehan 
ai dengliluo gu mishi he 
pijia ... kehan 
| al dengliluo gu momishi 
| he pi... kehan 
| 


Appendix iii: Structure of the titles of the Qayans of the Uigur 


| Qanate 
Nr m. qut/ülug !bolmi&/bulmiS definite attribute bilge qayan 
1 | kul bilge qayan 
2 tenride bolmi$ el etmi$ bilge qayan 
teiride | bolmiá el etmi$ uyyur qayan 
| el etmis gan 
3 tenride gut | bulmis el tutmis alp kulugbilge qayan 
bügü qayan 
4 | | alp qutluy bilge qayan 
5 tenride | bolmis külüg bilge qayan 
6 | gutluy bilge qayan 
7 tepride ülug | bulmis alp qutluy uluy bilge qayan 
8 ai tepride dlüg(?) | bulmis$(?) alp külüg bilge qayan 
9 ai tenride gut bulmiá alp bilge qayan 
ai tepride qut | bulmis alp tepri uyyur bilge qayan 
i | alp bilge qayan 
| 
| 
; Manuscripts from the Uigur Steppe empire 
I would like now to e f e some manuscripts [cf. for example Ga- 


bain 1949, 1955; Le Coq, 1912(a), 1912(b), 1919, 1922; Müller 1912, 
1913, 1915; Zieme (1992(a); Klimkeit 1982(a), 1983, 1989; Sunder- 
mann 1992; Clark 1997] that have, for one reason or another, been 
dated to the period of the Uigur Steppe empire. As I hope to be able 
to show, taking the strueture of the titles as a starting point, not all 
of the earlier attempts of dating can be accepted. 

The titles appearing in these manuscripts have to be compared 
with those of the Steppe empire on one side, and those of the 
Uigur kingdom of QoCo on the other. About the last one, it has to 
be remarked that no list of Uigur rulers of Qoéo does exist, al- 
though a tentative list can be established for the late 10th, early 
llth century by comparing Hamilton [1955.141—143], Clark 
[1997.103], Moriyasu [1991.182-185] and Zieme [1992(a).323- 
324A]. | ! 


| 
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2864-874? Boquq Qan ‘Founder of the dynasty’ 
?Hamilton [1955.142, Nr. 17]: Pugu Jun 
around 954 Il Bilge Tngri Dig 


around 981, 984 Arslan Bilge Tngri lig = Siiniiliig Qan 
?Hamilton [1955.143, Nr. 20]: 2981-985? 
Arslan Qan 

about 996-1007 Bügü Bilge Tngri llig 

about 1007—1019/24 Kün Ay Tngride Qut Bulmis Uluy Qut Or- 
nanmis Alpin Erdemin Il Tutmi$ Alp Ars- 
lan Qutluy Kül Bilge Tngri Qan 

after 1019/24-? _Kün Ay Tngriteg Kiisentig Körtle Yaruq 
Tngri Bügü Tngriken (Kül Bilge Tngri) 

after 1068 Tngri Bügü Il Bilge Arslan Tngri Uyyur 
Tarkanimiz 


From this list the following ‘shortened’ forms can be deduced: (1) 
Boquq Qan, (2) Il Bilge Tngri lig, (3) Arslan Bilge Tngri Ilig, (4) 
Bügü Bilge Tngri lig, (5) Kül Bilge Tngri Qan, and (6) Yaruq Tngri 
Bugii Tngriken. 

Geng & Klimkeit [1985.7-8] dated the “Memoirs written by Ked 
Qyul Qoštir” [Clark 1997.103, Nr. 106], containing the names of 
the second and third ruler, to the 13th century, basing their opi- 
nion on the paleography of the document. This date, also accep- 
ted by Doerfer [1993(b).75-76, 254], was rejected by Clark and 
Moriyasu [1991.149—183]. The third sovereign is mentioned for 
the year 982 as shizi wang = Arslan Qan or Arslan lig in the 
travel-account of Wang Yande [İzgi 1989.63—68, 63 176]. The fourth 
ruler, from a calendartext, is given after Zieme [1992(a).324, who 
refers to Hamilton 1991] as possibly mentioned also in an Uigur 
hymn addressed to a ruler named //Ai bilge tngri gan '[Clark 
1997.104, Nr. 125; Zieme 1975.58—60, Nr. 26; Boyce 1960.10]. Ac- 
cording to Clark, “several other fragments mention this ruler or 
death, but their relationship [...] cannot be established” 
[1997.104-105, Nr. 139—141]. To me, it seems that the titles pre- 
served in these manuscripts are too fragmentary to take any deci- 
sion about their identification. The fifth. and sixth ruler is mentio- 
ned first of all in the stake inscriptions [Miiller 1915, Hamilton 
1986.xcii-xviii, Bazin 1991.251-273, Moriyasu 1991.184— 185]. 
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The seventh ruler occurs in the colophon of the Hami-Maitrisimit 
[Geng & Klimkeit 1988. 10— 13, Moriyasu 1991.185]. 

A list of later Uigur rulers can be established by comparing 
Uigur and, Middle Mongolian civil documents and inscriptions 
from the Yuan period. Due to the geographical location of Turfan 
and to the historical circumstances two lists have to be given. 
The first one, starting with Barcuq-Art, presents a line of rulers 
called by Allsen [1983.260] “Yuan” Iduq Quts. These Iduq Quts 
ruled until the 1280ies in Qoco; after that, they ruled a de facto 
Uigur government-in-exi e in Gansu [Allsen 1983.254—260, Ham- 
bis 1954.130— 134]. Another line of {dug Quts was installed by Ča- 
yataid qans, after the incorporation of Turfan into their realm in 
the first half of the 14th century [Allsen 1983.258 — 260]. It is possi- 
ble, however, to establish a firm line of successions only for the 
Yuan line, las the list of the Cayatai Iduq Quts remains very frag- 
mentary. 

In listing the “Yuan” and Cayatai” Idug Quts, the following ex- 
ceptional abbreviations are used: (Sino-Uig. 1334): Sino-Uigur 
inscription of 1334 [Geng & Hamilton 1981], (Sino-Mo. 1362): 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362 [Cleaves 1949], Ge secular 
MMo. documents [Ligeti 1972a.208—237]. 


| 


“Yuan” Idug Quts: 


| 

Barcuq-Art Idug Qut 
(Sino-Uig. 1334, IIL51) bartug art, (Sino-Mo. 1362) uiyudun qan inu 
bartuq-ard iduy-qud “Bartuq-Ard, der Idug Qut, Herrscher der Uiguren’. 
In peat he submitted o Cinggis Qan; he died appearently during the 

of Ógódei's (r. 1229-1241). 

a 
Son of Bar@ug; he was removed by order of the regent Tóregene (r. 1242— 
1246). Only mentioned in Persian sources [Allsen 1983.27352, Boyle 
1958.47 — 48]. 

*Salindi (? 1253/1254) 
Son of Bartug; he replaced *Kesmez by order of Toregene and was exe- 
cuted at the beginning of Móngke's reign (r. 1251-1259), by his brother 
and successor in Be$balig. Mentioned only in Persian sources [Allsen 
1983.278 63, Boyle 1968.48--52]. 

Ogruné (1253/54 — 1257) 
(Sino-Uig. 1334, Chin. 1.12) yugulunchi [Geng & Hamilton 1981.32]. 
Son of uq; he died during Móngke'5 reign [Allsen 1983.273 55, Boyle 
1958.52— 53]. | 
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Mamuraq (1257 —1265/66) 
(Sino-Uig. 1334, L4) oyli mamuraq tigin ‘sein Sohn Mamuraq Tegin’ 
Son of Ogruné; he died in Qara Qoco [Allsen 1983.251, 253—254]. Accor- 
ding to the Chin. part of the Sino-Uig. inscription, a little brother of 
Ógrünc [Geng & Hamilton 1981.32]. 

Qotyar Iduq Qut (1266-about 1280) 
(Sino-Uig. 1334, 1.5, HL24-25) gotyar tigin, qocyar idug-qut, (Sino-Mo. 
1362) qocqar 1duy-qut-i ‘(Akk.) den Iduq Qut Qoéqar’. 
Son of Mamuraq; he was installed as Iduq Qut in 1266 and dies in Qamil 
between the end of the 1270ies and the beginning of the 1280ies [Allsen 
1983.254]. 

Ne'unl Tegin (ruler 1280-1318, Iduq Qut 1308/09-1318) 
(Sino-Uig 1334, IIIL44) migü[...]n tegin, (Sino-Uig., Chin. 1.18) niulin. 
Son of Qotyar; he was installed as Iduq Qut in the year of the Ape = 
1308-1309 (Sino-Uig. 1334, IU.44--46); before being installed as Idug Qut, 
he was at the head of the Uigur government-in-exile [Allsen 1983.254 - 
255, 257, 259-260]; died at the 13th of December 1318 in Yongzang 
[Geng & Hamilton 1981.37]. 

Temür Buga Tegin (1818/1323- 1329) 
(Sino-Uig. 1334, IV. 12, IV 31) temür buga, (IV. 24, IV. 28) temür buga 
tigin, ?(Civ. 1331) iduy-qud Cingsang-a (Dat) to the Iduq Qut Cingsang’ 
[Ligeti 1972(a).212—213, Rybatzkl 1997(a).283]. 
Son of Ne'üril Tegin; installed in 1323, resigned in 1329 in favour of his 
younger brother Senggi Tegin [Hambis 1952.130]; Geng & Hamilton 
[1981.39, 43] state that he resigned between 1330 and 1331. According to 
the Chin. part of the Sino-Uig. inscription of 1334 he was still alive when 
the inscription was erected. 
It has to be noted that the Mongolian document from 1331 is the only 
one that can be attributed to a "Yuan" Iduq Qut, first of all because of 
the intitulation qan-u jarliy-iyar, refering to a Yuan ruler, as the other 
secular MMo. documents from Eastern Turkestan mention the name of 
the ruler who issued the document and also, because of the title čing- 
sang, < Chin. chengxiang, thereby mentioned, The investiture of the 
title &ingsang to Temur Buqa is reported in line (V. 3) of the Sino-Uig. 
inscription: ingrikenimiz-ni binlang-ta Cing-sang q/urp] TJiyayatu Qa- 
yan] made our Tengriken in Bianlang a chengxiang (prime minister)‘. 

Senggi Tegin (1330/1331 - 1332) 
(Sino-Uig. 1334, IV. 2) senggi, (Sino-Uig. 1334, V. 19, V. 32-33) sengg tegin. 
Younger brother of Temür Buga [Geng & Hamilton 1981.38, 39, 43] 

Taypınu Tegin (1332-7) 
(Sino-Uig. 1334, IV. 17) taypinu tigin; (Sıno-Uig., Chin.) taipingnu. 
Half-brother of Senggi; installed in 1332, he was still reigning in 1334 
[Geng & Hamilton 1981.39, 43-44, Hambıs 1952.130]. 


“Cayatai” Iduq Quts: 


*Urlug 
(Yuanshi 108) yueluge. 
He died 1305 [Hambis 1952.134- 137]. 
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Kire3iz Iduq Qut (?1305— 1309/1318) 
(BTT KIL 416, 42-15) arslan bilge tngri ilig atam kiresiz iduq qui ‘Mein 
Vater Arslan Bilge Tngri Dig, KireSiz {dug Out: (USp 226, missing in Rad- 
loff) .../z iduq qut '[Kire&i]z Iduq Out [Arat 1937, 1964.155; Clark 
1975.196 9; Zieme 1985.158 419]. 
Identical with chilashasi (Hambıs: *Kirašis), a grandchild of *Ürlüg, men- 
tioned in the Yuanshi, cap. 108 [Hambis 1952.136, Zieme 1985.158 41 9]. 
Könčök Iduy Qut (1309/1318 — 1326/1334) 
(BTT ZILA0 a arslan bilge tngri ilig konéok iduq qut ‘der Iduq Qut 
Arslan Bilge Tngri Dig |Kön&oök’; (BTT 4116, 4222) mn könčök iduq qut 


Ich, Kónéók Ydug out: (USp 2212; Radloff 1.4) ...[e]sen buga gan 
Cayinta konéok tdug qut ...; (USp 2227; Radloff 1.19) ... gan cayinta 
kóncók iduq qui ... | 1937, 1964.153— 155; Zieme 1985.156 40 30]. 


Son of!KireZiz. Ruled as Idug Qut during the time of Esen Buqa Qan 
(1309-1318) and Tarmasirin (1326-1334). 
?? Iduq Qut 
(Civ. 1339) qoco-yin iduqud-ta '(Dat.) to the Iduq Qut of Qoco' (Ligeti 
1972a.222 —223, Clark 1975]. 
a of Kónčók? Ruled during the time of Yisun Temür (1338- 
1339). | 
Cingtemur Iduq Qut | 
Civ. 1352; 1348 or 1360) qoco-yin Cingtemur iduqud-ta ‘to the Iduq Qut 
ingtemür of Qočo’ [Ligeti 1972a.220—221, 227-228]. 
Ruled during the reign pf Tuyluytemur (r. 1348— 1363, born in 1329/1330). 


The first text worth to be examined for our purpose is the Mahrnä- 
mag, a Manichaean ent in late and incorrect Middle Persian, 
consisting of two sheets. The first sheet contains part of an intro- 
duction to a hymn-book; the second contains part of an index of 
hymns. According to Sundermann [1992.72] the double-sheet had 
an opposite direction as suggested by Müller, with the end of the 
index followed by the “introduction” which was in fact a colophon. 
The text has some Parthian forms, and also some strikingly late lin- 
guistic features which are in accordance with the generally accep- 
ted 9th century dating of the manuscript [Müller 1913; Boyce 
1975.52—53; Moriyasu 1991, plates xxi—xxii; Lieu 1997.275 —276]. 
What concerns the dating of the work, it is stated that the book 
was begun “546 years after the birth of Mani, the messenger of 
light, and 162 years after the death of Marī Sad Ohrmezd", that is 
in the year 761/762, for the person of Sad Ohrmezd cf. Colditz 
[1992]. These years coincide with the years of the introduction 
of Manichaeism among the Uigurs. After that, it was “kept and 
preserved for many years in the monastery of Ark (= QaraSahr)”, 
until it was finished during the reign of a ruler called (11. 9-12) 
dy tngriyà xát biilmis 'alp bilgäh 'ayyar wAgdadn ‘Ay Tengride 


? 
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Qut Bulmis Alp Bilge Uiyur Qayan’. There is no doubt whatsoever 
that the manuscript has to be dated to the time of the Uigur 
Steppe empire [Sundermann 1992.71, Zieme 1992(a).326], but the 
problem is that there seem to have been two rulers having the 
same title, one reigning from 808 to 821, the other from 824 to 
832 (the title of the last one is, however, recorded only in Chinese 
sources). Müller and Klimkeit [1989.182] identified the ruler of 
the Mahrndmag with the later one, Henning [1938.566], Hamilton 
[1955.141], Gabain [1955.195 — 196] and Mackerras [1990.322] with 
the former one. This later identification seems to be correct, as 
the book mentions in the third place after the Qayan (11. 20-21) 
a person called Qasär Tegin. As Hamilton [1955.141 11] has shown, 
this name was the personal name of the later Alp Bilge, called in 
Chinese sources Hesa, and therefore, the Alp Bilge mentioned in 
lines 9—12 has to be the former one. Another piece of evidence 
could be the form Bilge Uiyur Qayan only recorded for the first 
ruler, used in the text instead of Bilge Qayan, which was the title 
used for the second ruler. 

The ruler Bilge Uiyur Qayan seems to be also mentioned in a 
Middle Persian text in Sogdian script belonging to the Manner- 
heim Collection in Helsinki and published by Sims-Williams & Ha- 
lén [1980.9 3-5]: l'y] (t)nkryd' zwipwimys [’](Dp [...] ^vy-ywr 
x'n ‘Ay Tengride Qut Bulmis Alp [Bilge] Uyyur Qan’, where, howe- 
ver, the use of gan instead of gayan is disturbing. The identifica- 
tion with Bilge Uiyur Qayan (808-821) was taken into considera- 
tion as a possibility by Sundermann [1992.70-71]; according to 
Zieme [in Sims-Williams & Halén 1980.10], also the emendation 
qutluy is possible: in this case reference has to be made to the 
unpublished manuscript (M 2707) containing the fragmentary title 
[...tng]riddh qut [bulmAS ...? al]p qutluy ... xan. Zieme conti- 
nues stating that “die Zeit [ist] unklar, doch scheint es mir sicher 
zu sein, daß es sich um einen König von Qoéo handelt”. Clark 
[1997.105 59] wants to identify the two rulers mentioned in the last 
two fragments with Tngride Uliig Bulmi$ Alp Qutluy Uluy Bilge 
Qayan (795-805), but the elements alp qutluy uluy bilge speak 
against this identification. 


The colophon to the Sabuhragan (?) [M1.10-12; Clark 1997.105, 
Nr. 145] contains a dating similar to that of the Mahrnämag. But, 
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whereas the Mahrnämag is dated according to the birth of Mani, 
the colophon of the Sabuhragan dates after his death: (IL13—16) 
tepri mani burgan tepri yiri-perü barduginta kin bis yüz artuqi 
eki-i otuzunč layzin yil- -qa ‘exactly 522 years after Mani, the mes- 
senger of light, entered!the realm of the gods, in a Pig year’. This 
date corrésponds to the year 795 of the Christian calendar, that 
is the last year of the rule of Qutluy Bilge Qayan (790-795) and 
the first year of the rule of Tngride Uliig Bulmis Alp Qutluy Uluy 
Bilge Qayan (795-805). The epitaph for the ruler in the colophon 
(IL17—18), ótükenteki nom ul-'uy’i tükel erdemlig yarl-ay-gan- 
tuti bil-ge beg ‘der im Ötükän wohnende Gesetzesfürst, der sehr 
tugendhafte, gnädige Wissensfiirst’, doesn’t fit with neither of 
these two titles. Generally, the mentioned ruler is identified with 
the later. one [Gabain 1949.59-60, Bazin 1991.247-248, Clark 
1997.105]! 

A Manichaean SE hymn [MIIL35, Nr.15; Arat 
1964.151- 152; Clark 1997.104, Nr. 119] describes (IL.21-24) how a 
ruler called körtle küsencig adindéiy y(a)ruq alp erdemlig bedük 
küclüg “ shigime qutii 'üzeh ornanzun -- ‘ein schöner, ersehnter, 
bunter Lichtstrahl möge sich niederlassen auf unserer Majestät, 
dem tapferen, tugendhaften, hohen, mächtigen Fürsten’ was en- 
throned after the death of the former king: (MIII.35, Nr. 15 12-15) - 
galtii y(a)na kün en orninta y(a)ruq ay tngrii yasiyu b(à)l- 
gür[e] y(a)rligarca Üigimz “duq qut avlavé orunta b(e)güre 
y(a)rligadii - ‘Wie wieder an der Stelle des Sonnengottes der 
lichte Mondgott strahlend zu erscheinen geruht, so geruht unser 
Fürst, (der) Iduq Qut an der Stelle des Awlawc(?) zu erscheinen’. 
The reading and interpretation of these lines contain several diffi- 
culties. the element küčlüg as a part of the title of the new 
ruler, Gabain [1949.62] identified this ruler with one of the last 
Qayan's of the Uigur Steppe empire, who ruled from 821-824. 
This identification is impossible, as the elements alp erdemlig 
bedük kiléliig are attributes, and not a part of the title of the ruler; 
furthermore, the title of this Uigur Steppe ruler is quite different: 
Tngride Ülüg Bulmis| Küčlüg Bilge Qayan. On the other hand, 
there exists no other Uigur Steppe Qayan with a title resembling 
the ‘title’ of the manuscript, for that reason also Clark’s statement 
[1997.104] that “the identity of the ruler in question cannot be 
established with certainty, but internal evidence indicates that he 
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was one of the Khans of the period 808-832” can not be accepted. 
According to Zieme (letter from 19. 5. 2000) the sentence körtle 
kiisentig adintty yaruq alp erdemlig bedük küčlüg equals the 
Manichaean view of the four Entities: God, Light, Wisdom and 
Power. Usually, however, these are expressed by the words L- 
gri yaruq küclüg bilgd = parthm Bay rosan züwar Zirift [vgl. 
Asmussen 1965.220-221]. Moreover, there are also other pro- 
blems in the interpretation of the text. The interpretation of av- 
lavé as the name of the former ruler in line 14 by Le Coq [1922.35] 
and Arat [1964.152] is not sure, because until now no ruler with 
such a name is known. According to Róhrborn [280], the word 
has to be read as oloq 'eben jener. Zieme, in his review of the 
“Uigurisches Wörterbuch” in the Orientalistische Literaturzei- 
tung explained it as uluy. Also the reading of the title iligimiz 
iduq qut in (recto) line 19, and (verso) lines 9, 14 and 19 [Arat 
1964.151, 152] is problematic, as tdugq qut is attested as part of 
the titulature only in the OT inscriptions, and in documents belon- 
ging to the time of the Mongol empire, as it will be shown at the 
end of the article. 


In the Festschrift für Vilhelm Thomsen, F. W. K. Müller published 
in 1912 a fragmentary Middle Persian text, which he considered 
a description of the court of a ruler called (11.13-17) 'úlúy "ig 
tngridd gut bülmis 'áróámín "il tütmis 'al[p] Ar qütlüy githig 
bíilgá "tyr xaagán zahag ‘í mani *Uluy Dig Tengride Qut Bulmi$ 
Erdemin Il Tutmi$ Al[p] A Qutluy Külüg Bilge Uigur Qayan, the 
emanation of Mani'; according to Sundermann [1992.72], the work 
is a colophon. 

Müller (Uigurica IL95) tried to identify this ruler with Bügü 
Qayan (759—779), an opinion supported also by Sundermann 
[1992.72], Lieu [1997.276] and Klimkeit [1989.195— 196]: “probably 
Bilge Qayan who ruled from 759 to 779”. Zieme [1992(a).326] is 
more cautious in his identification: “Könnte Bügü Qayan sein, zu- 
mal er das zusätzliche Beiwort zahag $ Mani ‘Kind des Mani’ 
trägt. Jedoch etwas unklar”. There are two known titles contain- 
ing the element 21 tutmi$, but the title occuring here is not exactly 
the same, as it is neither the same as Biigii’s title, which closest 
variant occurs in the Chinese part of the Qarabalyasun-inscription 
(Tengride Qut Bulmis D Tutmi$ Alp Külüg Bilge Qayan), nor is it 
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the same as the title of'the 5th Uigur ruler of Qoto given above. 
This fact seems to point to the fact that the ruler of this text is 
neither of,the two rulers mentioned before. Furthermore, the text 
does not belong to the time of the Uigur Steppe empire, but has to 
be dated to the time when the Uigur ruled in Gansu and Eastern 
Turkestan. This hypothesis is further strengthend by the use of 
ilig, a title not used in OT onomastics, but, as Bombaci [1966.42] 
stated, belonging instead to the Uigur kingdom of Qoéo. 


The manuscript TM le. und 2766 (TT 11.3—14) consists of two 
sheets thàt once belonged to a book bound in an European way. 
The text is an incomplete copy of a Turkic translation of a Sogdian 
letter written by an electus, and not the original letter as it was sta- 
ted by Bang & Gabain [1929.34] as well as Gabain [1949.48]. This 
text records an affirmátion of Bügü Qayan's conversion to Mani- 
chaeism, rather than the initial conversion itself [Clark 1997.102]. 
Bügü Qayan is called i in this text tpgrim [11. 8, 20, 50], tpri ilig [11. 
27, 30, 66, 81, 90], tpriken [1. 29], tgri ilig bügü qan [11. 33, 52, 
62], bügü qan tprikenN [1. 80], quiluy ül-üglüg ilig gan [1. 88]. 
These titles point strongly to the fact that the manuscript does 
not belong to the time of the Steppe empire, but to the time when 
the Uigurs held an empire in Eastern Turkestan and Gansu. 

A similar title can bé found in the very fragmentary manuscript 
(MIT, Nr. 171-2): Au burqan tpriikenmz bug/ /// tinga : tngrii mo- 
Zak, according to Clark [1997.104], a "New Year's benediction for 
Bügü Qan”. ! 

| 
Fragments of a Manichaean book were published by A. von Le 
Coq [1912(a)] in the! Festschrift für Vilhelm Thomsen. Clark 
[1997. 103], stating that “the possibilty that the whole text consti- 
tuted a kind of history of the Uigurs up through the conversion 
of Bügü Qan cannot be excluded”, called the book “Fragments of 
an Uigur history”. The fragments speak of the visit of a ruler cal- 
led Boquq Khan to Qoéo: (11. 1-7) tengriken uiyur bogug gan 
gocoyaru kelipen goin yilqa Uc maxistak olurmag üčün ma- 
zakka kingedi .. . ‘der himmlische Uigur-Boquq-Qan kam nach 
Qoto im Schaf-Jahr (767) wegen der Einsetzung von drei Maxi- 
stak und verhandelte mit MaZak' [thus Le Coq 1912.149, who 
reads the name as buyuy]. This translation is only partly correct, 
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as olurmag does not refer to the appointment of three presbyters, 
but is an expression indicating the celebration of the memorial 
for the leaders of the Manichaean church who died the martyr's 
death. These events, which were called yimki-feast [ParthM ymg 
(yamag) ‘holy day in honour of a head of the church’ > SogdM 
ymk-, ymq-, ymq/gyy yimak] ‘prayer, supplication (a Manichaean 
prayer) > Uig. (X"astvantft 11. 273, 275, 280, 284) y(i)mki(i) 
‘Yimki (festivals)’] in Uigur, were one of the most important reli- 
gious celebrations of the eastern Manichaean church. The three 
presbyters mentioned here were “crucified” together with Sisin- 
nios during the reign of Bahram H. in 291 [Asmussen 1965.178, 
224—227, Boyce 1977.102; Gharib 10989, 10990; Henning 
1936a.14—161-2, 1945; Sundermann 1986.74 —76]. 

The identity of this ruler with Biigii Qayan was taken for gran- 
ted by Le Coq and Gabain [1949.58—59]. Bang & Gabain [1929.5] 
stated that bügü and buyuy cannot be connected; they, however, 
concluded that the persons called, respectively, Buyuy and Bügü, 
are two identical persons and considered Buyuy to be the 
"Jugendname oder ein ihm spáter zugelegter Beiname". The name 
occurring in the Manichaean fragments, written pwkwg, has to be 
interpreted as boquq 'a swelling, esp. in the throat; in humans: 
goitre, double chin; in birds: crop; metaph.: a bud’ [Clauson 
1972.313-314; TMEN #801; Radloff 1911.1264— 1 265, 1362]. There- 
fore, contrary to the previous opinions, Boquq and Bügü have to be 
considered two different persons, and the ruler called boquq qan 
has to be regarded the founder of the kingdom of the Uigurs of 
Qoco and BeSbaliq. Perhaps, he is mentioned in Chin. sources as 
Pugu Jun. MChinL pfəwk-kuð, MCHinE bowk-k»5', bawk-k2^; Ha- 
milton reconstucts this name as b’uy-kuö, a ‘leader of the Uigurs in 
the Tianshan’ in the years ?864-874?, and his title (?) as fun 'super- 
jor, handsome, refined, eminent’ [Hamilton 1955.14217, Mathews 
1727]. As a forefather of the Uigurs of Qoco and Gansu, he occurs in 
the Sino-Uigur inscription of 1334 as (11.29) boquq tözlüg pundarik 
cecek ong tegin begi ‘Ong Tegin Begi, la fleur de lotus de la souche 
de Boquq' [Geng & Hamilton 1981.35]. The manuscript should refer 
to an event that happened at the end of the 9th or the beginning of 
the IOth century, that is 887 or 947. 

The word boquq is found also on a copper coin from the Cabi- 
net des Médailles de la Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris, whose 
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origin is unknown to me: (recto) kül bilge tepri boquq uyyur qa- 
yan, (verso) il tutmts yarliyipa [Thierry 1998.269]. Thierry tried 
to establish that the Qayan mentioned on the coin has to be iden- 
tified with Tepride Ülüg Bulmi$ Alp Qutluy Uluy Bilge Wayan 
(795 — 805/808), the i ügesi of the three former Qayans and foun- 
der of thejEdiz dynasty of the Uigur Steppe empire, and also with 
Buquq of the Sino-Uig. inscription of 1334 [1998.269 — 273]. Consi- 
dering the differences between the two titles, it is unacceptable 
to take them as referring to the same person. The Boquq on the 
coin and on the inscription of 1334 are to be considered as the 
same ruler, who has to be regarded another person than Alp Qut- 
luy Uluy Bilge of the Qarabalyasun-inscription. 

Some Manichaean "scratch sheets" from the Dunhuang Collec- 
tion in Paris contain a very elaborated title that can be reconstruc- 
ted as follows: 

(Pelliot Chinots 3049; Hamilton 1986, Nr. 5 47-56) 

(47) yeme üzeki tört 

(48) yeme uzeki tort ellig -- 

(49) tengri-lerde tükel qutbulmis 

burganlarda (50) a ulüg!bulmiS 

nomqu nom quti 

(50) tengride bilge bilig |bulmis 

kün .. (52) tengriteg körtle 

ay tengriteg yarug (Hamilton 1986, Nr. 51-11) 

yakov teg alp erdemlig C1) MII Ag 

ekki (54) külüg £oyluy : ekla (2) //// &oyluy 

tort singar kusi (55) atılyadilmıs tort singar (3) kusi ati yadilmiá 

tó 


ekki r ugke tükellig ekki tórlügke (4) tükellig 
: (56) ekki didimga tegimlig ekki didimga tegimlig 
i (5) yer suvdaqi uluy erklig kučlug (C6) 
i ilig 
| yigedmi8 qutadmis alqatmis 
| CT) edgi ati 


| ming ógmekke tümen ('8) alqamaqga te- 
| e 

| kun tengride (9) qut bulmis 
erdemin il 

C10) alp qutluy uluy bilgä uyyur tengri 

| (11) uyyur qan quünga 
Parts of the reconstructed title are found also in Hamilton [1986, 
Nr. 9Ai-4, Nr. 104-5]. Hamilton [1986.50], followed by Clark 
[1997.106], identified the ruler mentioned here with Biigii Qayan 
(759-779), Zieme [1992(a).324] with Kül Bilge Tngri Qan (1007— 
1017/1018). Neither of the two identifications is convincing. The 
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part of the titulature that can be used for comparison appears in 
(11. '8—11): kün tengride qut bulmi$ erdemin il tutmts alp qut- 
luy uluy bilge uyyur tengri uyyur gam. Several reasons speak 
against an identification with one of the two rulers: Kiil Bilge 
Tngri Wan received his gut from the kün ay tngri, Bügü Wayan 
from the tngri, whereas the ruler stated here received it from 
the kün tngri. The element uluy qut ornanmiS$, taken by Zieme 
[1992(a)] as decisive in identifying Kül Bilge Tngri Qan, is missing 
in the titulature of the ruler occurring in Hamilton [1986]. Further- 
more, the 'describing elements' are different for the three rulers, 
which strongly speaks for the assumption that the ruler mentio- 
ned here can neither be Bügü Qayan, nor Kül Bilge Tngri Qan. 


The third Uigur stake inscription contains the title (11. 1—2) kün 
ay tngride qut bulmis uluy qut ornanmis alpin erdemin il 
tutmi$ alp arslan quiluy kül bilgä [over the line] tngri 
gan/imiz]. As a date, the inscription gives qutluy ki ot qutluy 
qoin yü ikinti ay üč yangiqa ‘im Jahr des segenbringenden Ele- 
ments Feuer, und des segenbringenden Schafs, im 2. Monat am 3. 
Tag’ [Gabain 1955.198]. This is not the 44th year, as explained by 
Gabain [1949.56], but the 56th year of the sixty-year-cycle [Bazin 
1991.258], corresponding to 779, 839, 899, 959, 1019, 1079, 1139, 
or 1199. Gabain [1949.56-57], basing her conclusions on the ele- 
ment 4 tutmis of the title, first dated the inscription to the year 
767, during the reign of Bügü Qayan (759—779); later [1955.198], 
she changed her opinion, stating that the ruler mentioned here is 
someone ruling in the Qoéo oasis and, after Hamilton [1955.143], 
she dated the inscription in the year 947. Doerfer [1991.183— 184] 
dated the stake into the 'zeitliche und strukturelle Umwelt des 
13/14. Jahrhunderts', taking it to be later than the first stake, a 
statement that contradicts the list of rulers given above. Hamilton 
[1986] dated the inscription in the 10th century; Zieme in the be- 
ginning of the 11th century; Bazin [1991.258] tried to give an exact 
date 12th of March 1019. 

On the basis of the structure of the two titles, an identification 
with Bügü Qayan is impossible and this was already questioned by 
Müller [1915.26]. Taking the list of rulers of Qoco of the early 11th 
century as given by Zieme [1992(a).324] and the evidence provided 
by the date of the stake, this stake could be dated to the year 1019. 
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According to Gabain [1949.59], the event described in the "Frag- 
ments of àn Uygur history" mentioned before, appears also in a 
miniature (IB 6368) published by Le Coq [1923.58 a]. The minia- 
ture contains a fragmentary title which beginning can be restored 
as qutluy wig : ay tngride qut bulmis qut ornanmis alp[in erde- 
min il] tutmi$ [...] [Zieme 1992(a).325]. Gabain [1949.59] identi- 
fied this ruler with Bügü Qayan (759-779) of the Steppe em- 
pire; Le Coq [1923.58], spoke more carefully about 'a Qayan of 
the Steppe empire'; according to Klimkeit [1982(b).37], this was 
a ruler who reigned bétween 790 and 833. These identifications 
are not correct, as thé elements qué ornanmis alpin erdemin 
do neither occur in Bügü Qayan's titulature, nor in that of any 
other Qayan of the Steppe empire. These elements can be, 
however, found in the title of the 5th Uigur ruler of Qoco from 
the beginning of the 11th century, mentioned also in the third 
stake inscription, and ithe ruler of the miniature has, therefore, 
to be identified with Kül Bilge Tngri Qan, as has been shown by 
Sundermann [1992.6§-69], Zieme [1992(a).325] and Clark 
[1997.106]. | 

Furthermore, the ruler Kül Bilge Tngri Qan is mentioned also 
in an Iranian fragment|in Manichaean script (IB 8259), where the 
beginning of the title can be restored as [ay] tngride qut [bulmts 
qut o]rnan[m4s alpin erdemin il tutmis alp arslan] [Boyce 
1960.193.— 194.1417, Sundermann 1992.68-69], and in a Middle Per- 
sian fragment (M 43): ingry am qwyl bylg' am “Tngri Qan, Kul 
Bilge Qan’ [Miller 1905. 78-79, Boyce 1975.193—194, Klimkeit 
1989.197 —198, Sundermann 1992.67]. Possibly also the title (gwt) 
N nmyš lp qlwy qwyl bylg’h tngryy x’nmz ‘Qut Ornanmis Alp 
Qutluy Bilge Tngri Qan’, occurring in a Middle Persian frag- 
ment (M: 158) [Boyce 1960.12, Sundermann 1992.66-67, Zieme 
1992(a).325] dates to the time of Kül Bilge Tngri Qan. However, 
it has to be remarked that this last title differs to a certain extent 
from the! full’ one as it occurs in the stake inscription and in the 
other documents mentioned before. The element qut ornanmis, 
and the last part of the title qutluy bilge tngri qan could speak for 
the identification with: Kül Bilge Tngri Qan, although it is worth to 
remark once more the titles of the rulers of Qočo are known 
only fragmentarily and, for that reason, also a hithero unknown 
Qan could be EE 
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A “colophon to a book commissioned by a family mourning a 
son who died young,” also mentions the Uygur ruler Kiil Bilge 
Khan (1007-1024?) [(TM 301): MIIL43, Nr. 28; Clark 1997. 106, 
Nr. 147]. His full title can be reconstructed as qulluy ülüglüg [iig 
kün?] ay tngride qut bulmi[$ qut ornanmiš] alpin erdemin il 
tu[tmis alp arslan] uluy bilge t[ngri qan] [Zieme 1992(a).326]. 
Because of the element il tutmis, Gabain [1949.54, 1955.195] iden- 
tified this ruler with Bügü Qayan. As, however, there are two ru- 
lers with this element, and the other dicisive element qut or- 
nanmis is not attested as a part of Bügü's title, but only as one 
for Kül Bilge Tngri Qan, the Qan mentioned here is the later one, 
as also proposed by Clark and Zieme. 

This manuscript mentions a scribe styled ayduq: (MIIL43 12-13) 
mn ayduq biti[geci/// ‘I the miserable scribe’. A scribe with the 
same attribute is mentioned in another Manichaean manuscript 
(ML.28 19). This last one [Moriyasu 1991.xix xx] consists of three 
parts: the main text, identified by Gabain [1949.50] and Klimkeit 
[1993.373] as a part of the Iki yiltiz nom or, more carefully, defi- 
ned by Clark [1997.105, Nr. 16] as a “homiletic text”; a colophon, 
called by Clark [1997.105, Nr. 146] "The Aryu Colophon"; and three 
afterwords. The part were ayduq occurs reads as follows: [11. 
54(17)—59(22)] yme yigedmek utmag bolzun manga ayduq xari 
bitgeci-i : mar isoyazd maxistak üze : kim yme uluy amranmagi- 
n aytr küsüsün bitidim :. Gabain [1949.50 —51] translated here “ein 
betagter Maxistak namens Aydugq, mit dem Titel Mar ISoyazd”. This 
interpretation is not correct, as the text should be translated und 
siegreich móge sein (- errettet móge werden) ich, der unvermó- 
gende, alte Schreiber. Auf Befehl des Mahistak Mar (Herr) ISoyazd 
(Jesus) habe ich [das Buch] in großer Liebe [und] tiefem Wunsch 
geschrieben’. A further occurence is found in the-colophon to the 
Dhäranl-Sütra: umaz ayduq bithäfi [Zieme 1976b. 769.2, Moriyasu 
1997.51]. For the title Mahistak, compare the following examples: 


Uig. maxistak < SogdM mhystk [mahistak] ‘presbyter’ [BBB 
TT e, Gharib 5319] < MPersM mhystg [mahistag] ‘elder, pres- 
byter; 3rd in rank in the Man. hierachy, a synonym of m’ ns’r’r’ 
[Boyce 1977.57]. In the Chin. Compendium the Mahistaks are 
called ‘die in den Gesetzhallen Residierenden’ [Waldschmidt & 
Lentz 1933.521-522]. 
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(MI. 12 18- 20) tükel erdemlig y(a)rl-ay-gancu£i bil-ge beg t(e)en- 
gri m(a)r new mani, m(a)yi-stakka ay-yin (?) bu eki ‘der sehr 
tugendhafte, gnädige Wissensfürst, der göttliche Mar New Mani, 
dem Mayistak Ayyin, diese beiden ...’. (MI.2820) m(a)r iSoyazd 
mayistak ‘Mar ISoyazd, der Mayistak’. (MIIL9, Nr. 43) myi- 
stkan vrwrti ic[inte] ‘in the «Letters to the Presbyters»', Uig. 
vrwrti ‘letter < SogdS Brwrtk [frawarté] ‘scroll, letter’, SogdM 
frwrty ‘epistle’ < ParthM, MPersM frwrdg, prwrdg [frawardag] 
‘scroll, letter, epistle’, MPersZ frawardag [plwltk] ‘letter, epistle’ 
[Gharib 2790, 3939, 7295; Boyce 1977.40; MacKenzie 1986.33; 
Zieme , 1975.71 76, 88), o cf. also the remarks by Klimkeit 
(193.345, 348 2] on this passage. (MIII.35, Nr. 16 me; 36, Nr. 168-5, 
9-10) noydar myi- -stak ‘Der Mayistak Noydar’. 


The text has been dated by Gabain [1949.54], followed by Klimkeit 
[1993.373], around the year 780. This dating is not correct as the 
text, especially the e afterwords, reveals some features typi- 
cal of later texts. For example, in the afterwords there is a confu- 
sion between the letters s and z: [1. 84 (10)] yrlyasunlar, which 
stands for yrlyazunlar, in [1. 91 (17)] bolmazunlar is written ‘cor- 
rectly’. In particular, this feature has been taken by Doerfer 
[1993(b).27-29, 115-119] as one criteria for identifying texts be- 
longing to a late perio 

Furthermore, instead of tabyaé as a designation for ‘China’, the 
first afterword uses gtai. This word, used as a word for China 
only after the conquest of Northern China by the Qitan, could as 
well point to a later date of the manuscript. 


Uig. (Maitrisimit) m ‘Qitan (Titel) [Tekin 1980.103]. (Dun- 
huang) xitay ‘nom de Khitay, peuple qui occupait au Xe siècle 
la Mongolie et le Nord de la Chine’ [Hamilton 1986.232]. (Civil 
documents) giday ‘(Nord-)China; chinesisch; Chinese’, Qtdan, 
Qiday Buqa, Qitay Bürt, Qitay Yalavac, Qity Qaya, Qity Qya, 
Qora Qiday, Quduytt, Äsän Qtday ‘PN’ [Yamada 1993.323]. 
MMoM kitat (Pl. v. kitan ) ‘Stammesname’ (Haenisch 1939.179). 
MmoU (XXV:2a.37 —38) best -yin köbegün Qitadai 'Qi- 
tadai, Sohn des Urianggadai'. (IX.36) gitad-un ayalyus-aca 
mongyol-un ayalyus-tur ‘aus der chinesischen Sprache in die 
mongolische Sprache’ MmoS kitat ‘les Chinois’ [Lewicki 
1959.57. 
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The mentioned facts could indicate that the manuscript belongs 
to the 10th—11th century. Another Manichaean manuscript, now 
lost, dealing with “The four mentalities of Azrua" [(TII K 2a) 
ML21-22, Clark 1997, Nr. 4] was taken by Gabain [1949.55--56] 
as being written by “Ayduq” too. 


The first stake inscription mentions a ruler with the name (11. 
2-3) kün ay tegriteg küsencig körtle yaruq tngri büg[ü] tngri- 
kenim[t]z kill bilge tngri ilig-nig orunga olurmi$ ekinti yilin 
a Nachdem unser Kün Ay Tepriteg Kisentig Körtle Yaruq Ten- 
gri Bügü Tengriken, auf des Kül Bilge Tengri-Königs Thron saß 
[= regierte], im zweiten Jahr’. According to Zieme [after Sunder- 
mann 1992.69] and Hamilton [1986.xvii], in this place one ruler 
is mentioned, Müller supposed two rulers here. Miiller’s inter- 
pretation is seemingly wrong, as the ruler of the first stake can 
most probably not be the successor of the ruler of the third 
stake. 

The date given on this stake is much more complete than the 
one given on the third stake: quiadmts qutluy topray qutluy bi- 
cin yllqa, Ödrülmis edgü ödke qutluy goluga toquzuné ay tört 
otuzqa purva polguni yultuzga ‘im Jahr des beglückenden, glück- 
bringenden [Elements] Erde, und des segenbringenden Affen, zu 
auserwáhlt guter Zeit, zu glückbringendem Zeitpunkt, im 9. Mo- 
nat, am 24. Tag, zur [Zeit der 22.] Mondstation Parva phalgunr. 
This year is the 45th of the sixty-year-cycle and could be the year 
768 or, starting from this point, the following years 828, 888, 948, 
1008, 1068, 1128, 1188, or 1248. 

The first attempts to date the inscription were made by Müller 
and Gabain [1949.57], who tried to identify the ruler mentioned 
here with Bügü Qayan (759-779). This identification meets, ho- 
wever, difficulties, as 768 was not the second year of Bügü's reign, 
as already remarked by Müller [1915.4]. Furthermore, the title gi- 
ven here is quite different from that of Bügü Qayan. Later, Gabain 
[1959.199] rejected her former identification, and taking as a star- 
ting point Hamilton's [1955.143] dating to the year 948, she dates 
the stake to the year 1008 or 60 years later. According to Zieme 
[1992(2).324] the ruler mentioned here is the sixth ruler of Qoco, 
whose reign started in 1017/1018; Doerfer [1991.184] states that 
the stake dates back to pre-Yuan times, most probably to the 11th 
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century; Bazin fixed the date given in the stake to the 25th of 
October 1008 [1991.258]. 

However, the dates of the two stakes are somehow related and 
some clues are given by comparing them. The more precise date 
of the first stake points to a later date of composition than the 
third one,' written in thè 56th year of the sixty-year-cycle. As the 
first stake, written in the 2nd year of the reign of Yaruq Tngri 
Bügü Tngriken, was written in the 45th year of the sixty-year- 
cycle, Yaruq Tngri Bügü Tngriken is most probably not the direct 
successor; of Kül Bilge Tngri Qan. If the date 1019 is acceptable 
for the third stake, the first one has to have been written in 1068. 
Other possible, but less probable, dates could be: third stake 959, 
first 1008, or 1079 and 1128, or 1139 and 1188, or 1199 and 1248, 
respectively. The last two possibilities are improbable: the year 
1188 for the first stake falls completely out of the dating frame; 
the year 1248 coincides altready with the time of the Ïduq Qut 
Salindi. | 

The text has some features which point to a rather late date 
and do not fit the picture given above. It contains confusion of 
dentals and sibilants, taken by Doerfer [1991.175— 1777] as one evi- 
dence for dating texts in the Yuan period. Furthermore, the title 
tegin does occur as a femal title, and this use is otherwise only 
found in documents originating from the Yuan period. Taking all 
the facts together, the dating of the stake inscriptions, and the 
succession of the rulers mentioned in them, can not be taken as 
certain. 

Possibly, the ruler ofithe first stake inscription is mentioned in 
two other Uigur ane KS both now lost: (T I x13) /...] rii tg 
kiisdncig körtlä [Zieme 1992(a).327]. A somewhat longer part of 
the title can be reconstructed from (TM 176) a[y tngriteg küsen- 
tig] qašinčiy [körtlä yru]q bügüü [...] tngriken [MII, Nr. 23; 
Zieme 1992(a).326-327]. However, the element gasinéy, not 
mentioned in the stake inscription, is disturbing, and perhaps an- 
other ruler than Yaruq :Tngri Bügü Tngriken is mentioned here. 
Clark [1997.104— 106, Nr. 138] identified the last ruler with Bügü 
Bilge Tngri Qan (996-1007); this identification doesn’t seem to 
be correct. 

An element ngri bügü tngriken occurs as a part of a title also 
in a short Uigur inscription from Toyuq, speaking about the resto- 
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ration of a Buddhist monastery: tepri bügü tegrikenimiz [?one 
word missing?] bügülük uluy iduq qut qutiga ‘Tenri Bügü, unser 
Tepriken, Bügülük Uluy Iduq Qut, für seine Majestät’. This docu- 
ment, published by Tekin [1976.225 —230], contains no date. Ac- 
cording to Tekin [1976.226], the ruler mentioned here is the same 
as the one mentioned in the first stake inscription who, on his 
turn, is the same as Bügü Qayan (759-779). This analysis was 
rejected by Doerfer [1993(b).250], who pointed out that the in- 
scription belongs to the 11th or 12th century. 

The identification of Tekin has some difficulties, as the ruler of 
the first stake inscription cannot be Bügü Qayan. Furthermore, 
the titulature of the ruler mentioned in the Toyug-inscription is 
quite different from the titulature of Yaruq Tngri Bügü Tngriken. 
Thus, also these two rulers can not be taken as the same person. 
A clue for the dating of the inscription and a subsequent identifi- 
cation of the ruler can perhaps be provided by the title Iduq Qut. 
This title is attested in written sources for the second Türk Qa- 
nate (BQ E25) as a title of the Basmil. Àn example from the Uigur 
Steppe empire (SU N4) is not confirmed by Moriyasu [1999.178, 
182-183, 190—191]; he reads the quotation as türük qayan Gg 
dlig yl olurmás türük elind alit otuz yastma ent//// 'I had heard 
that the Türük Qayans had sat on the throne (or: had reigned) 
exactly for fifty years. At my age of twenty-six (A. D. 739), one 
ead peacefully ///. The title occurs moreover in one Manichaean 
text (MIIL.33-35, Nr. 15), the “enthronment hymn" mentioned be- 
fore, which could not be dated by Doerfer [1993(b).246], and 
which Arat thought is “ein Muster für Schriftstücke, dafè bei der 
Wahl eines Herrschers eine Rolle spielte". Arat’s dating in the 9th 
century is, however, doubtful [Arat 1964.152— 153, 156-157]. Kho- 
tanese documents dealing with the Uigurs of Gansu don't know 
the title either [Bailey 1939.90]. 

Besides the Manichaean document, difficult to date, Iduq Qut 
doesn't seem to occur as part of the title in documents belonging 
to the time between the Türk and Uigur Steppe empire and the 
Mongolian period, cf. for example the occurrences in the docu- 
ments published as USp. 40 and 41. In these documents the date 
is given, contrary to all other Uig. secular documents at the end, 
a feature that is in accordance with MMo. documents of the same 
kind. In USp. 22 caytnta ‘during the time [of a ruler]' is exempli- 
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fied several time. In Uig. Cay ‘time, a point of time, a period of 
time’ is clearly a loanword from MMo., replacing the OT od ‘a 
point of time, a period of time’ [Clauson 1972.35, 404-405: TMEN 
#1045; Doerfer(b).189]: Examining all relevant documents, Arat 
[1964.150] came to the conclusion that Idug Qut was used as a 
title or dynastic name luy for rulers of the kingdom of Qoéo. 


OT (BQ E25) : yegirmi : yastma : basmil : iduq(q)ut : oyusum 
: bodun : erti : argiz tdmaz : teyin : süledim : In meinem 
zwanzigsten Lebensjahr [704] zog ich gegen den Iduq Qut der 
` Basmil, der mein Untertan war, in den Krieg, da er keine Tribute 
geschickt hatte’. (SU N4) tür i3 eters) bêg (Ramstedt 1913-1918, 
Orkun 1936), / türük qtbóaq (Malov 1959, Ajdarov 1971, Klja- 
Stornyj'1988(b).74—76) : elig yi : olurmts : türük dng alti : 
otuz yasima : 4duq[q?]u[t]. 
Uig. tduqqut Heilige Majestät (Titel der uigurischen Könige) 
[Yamada 1993.256]. .94, Nr. 15 19-23; Uigurica 1.57) -- tngrii 
dligim(i)z “dug qut'tngridem iduq at at(a)maqtim(1)z / altun 
örgin (e)rd(i)nilig \taucang üze oluruu ornanu y(arliga- 
maqi / quiluy qivl(t)y bolmaqtt bolzun -- ‘Die durch uns voll- 
zogene ‘Titelverleihung mit dem göttlichen erlauchten Namen 
an unseren göttlichen König, den {duq Qut, (sowie) sein gnädi- 
ges Platznehmen dem Goldthron, auf dem juwelenreichen 
Thronsitz, sein Majestätisch-und-Glücklich-werden möge statt- 
finden’; (MIII.35, Nr|150) “ligimz ‘iduq qut kün tngrige Da 
unser Fürst, der Idug-qut wie der Sonnengott (verschwandt, 
d.h. starb)”. (MIIL35, Nr. 1512-16) - qalttt y(a)na kün tngrii 
orninta y(a)rug ay thgrii yastyu b(e)lgür[e] y(a)rtiquréa ‘ii- 
gimz *iduq qut avlave orunta b(e)güre y(a)rlqad^t -- ‘Wie wie- 
der an der Stelle des Sonnengottes der lichte Mondgott leuch- 
tend zu erscheinen geruht, so geruht unser Fürst, (der) Idug 
Qut an; der Stelle des Awlawé(?) zu erscheinen’. (MIIL35, 
Nr. 15.16-20) -. “ùl ötüken quitt ‘ikii bügü “iligler ganglarih ‘ili- 
gler qutit bu dug örgin qutih tngrii ʻiligimz iduq qut üze 
ornan bolzun -- ‘Die Majestät des El-Ótükàn, die Majestä- 
t(en) der früheren weisen Fürsten-Väter und Fürsten, (sowie) 
die Majestät dieses erlauchten Thrones mögen sich auf unsern 
göttlichen Fürsten, dem Ïduq Qut niederlassen’. 
(BTT SI Aa) arslan bilge tngri ilig könčök tduq qut ‘der iduq 
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Qut Kön&ök, der Arslan Bilge Tngri Ilig' [Zieme 1985.156]; (BTT 
NITI. 419, 42 i5] kireğiz tdug qut ‘der Iduq Qut Kiresiz; (Vater des 
Kön&ök)’ [Zieme 1985.158, 160]; (BTT IL Ale, 4222) mn kön- 
čök Zug qut ‘Ich, Konédk Iduq Qut  [Zieme 1985.159, 160]. 
(Sino-Mong. inscription of 1334): (Is) f. ..]//ta iduq qut adanip 
‘(Qo&yar Tigin) fut nommé Iduq Qut à (0080?) LJ: (zs) 
[...al]tun tdug qut Tdug Qut dor; (I 2-25) [se]Cen qayan-ga 
[...] tengrikenimiz qoéyar iduq qut u[...] a (par?) Seten Qa- 
yan notre souverain céleste Qočyar Iduq Qut L.T: (41-47) öz 
oyli nigii[...]n tigin külüg qayan-qa soyurgadip [...Jun qut- 
luy biéin yil-in iduq qut adanip on uyyur il-in osaq* yangča 
baslayu yarligadi ‘son propre fils, Nigü[...]n Tigin ayant béné- 
ficié de la faveur de Külüg Qayan fut nommé Idug Qut en l'an- 
née bienheureuse [...] du Singe, et régna à la téte de l'État des 
On Uyyur selon le mode ancien’; (IIIa) /.../ barcug art iduq 
qut [...] ‘Baréuq Art Iduq Qut [...]; (IVas) yana t[e]mür [b]uqa 
tigin idug qut adap ‘de plus Temür Buqa Tigin fut nommé Íduq 
Qut et [...]; (IV) iduq qut ong ad altun tamya ózinde ök erip 
Je sceau d'or au titre de Iduq Qut Wang était sur sa personne 
méme" (Vis-19) altun tamya-siz tduq qut kao-cang ong ad-ni 
amrag inisi senggi tigin-ke birip ‘(pour que celui-ci) donne a 
son bien-aimé frére cadet Senggi Tigin le titre de Idug Qut Kao- 
tch'ang Wang sans le sceau d'or, [...]' [Geng & Hamilton 1981]. 
(Civil documents): (Em01 15-16, Freilassungsurkunde) uluy suu- 
qa bir altun yastuq aga ini tigid-lär birer kümüs yastuq iduq- 
qut-qa bir yastug Sazin ayyuci-qa bir at gisyud ödünüp [... ] 
‘(wenn wir von den Worten dieses Dokuments abweichen), sol- 
len wir der Großen Majestät (d.h. dem mo. Kaiser) einen Gold- 
Yastuq, den älteren und jüngeren Prinzen je einen Silber-Yastuq, 
dem iduq Qut einen Yastuq, dem Religionsbeauftragen ein Pferd 
als Strafe darbringen [...]’ [Yamada 1993.130— 131]; (MIO1.16-20 = 
USp. 115) uluy süü-kä bis altun yastug aga ini tigit-ler-ke bi- 
rer altun yastuq qiSyut iduq-qut-qa bir altun yastug kógürüp 
goto baliq ayyuci-qa bir kümüš yastuq birip [...] 'Cwenn sie 
aber Streit erheben sollten), sollen sie der Großen Majestät fünf 
Gold-Yastuq, den älteren und jüngeren Prinzen je einen Gold- 
Yastuq als Strafe darbringen, dem Iduq Qut einen Gold-Yastuq 
offerieren und dem Befehlshaber der Stadt Qočo einen Silber- 
Yastuq geben’ [Yamada 1993.146—147]. (USp. 226) [kiresi]e 
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tdug-qut, (USp. 22 1, 27) könčök idug-gut [Arat 1937, 1964.153]. 
(USp. 401; 41-1) tauggut ingrikenimizke, düléi tümen ilči be- 
glerke Xeidesstattliche Erklärung) an dem Ïduq Qut, unseren 
majestätischen König und an die Elči und Bege des Ülči-Tü- 
mens’ [Gabain 1973.69]. 

MMoM (#238) ui’udun idu’ut ‘der Ïduq Qut der Uiguren’ [Hae- 
nisch 1935.78, pg 1989.135], (#202, 243) idoyudai, iduyu- 
dai ‘PN’ ‘a captain of a thousand’ [Cleaves 1982.242, Poppe 
1975.162, Bese 1978.367]. MMoU (XXV,2a.51) idugadai ‘PN’ [Li- 
geti 1972a.272]; L17) iduy[?] tngriken t[...] [Ligeti 
1972a.2B7, Franke 1970.143]; (XIL4) uiyudun qan inu barcuq- 
ard iduy-qud 'Baréug-Ard, der Iduq Qut, Herrscher der Uigu- 
ren', (XIL6) iduy-qud-un, (XI.7) iduy-qud öber-ün tiisimel- 
iyer-iyén ‘der Iduqqut mit seinen eigenen Ministern’, (XIL11) 
iduy-qud-ta qalqanliy totuy ner-e ögtefü ‘vom Íduq Qut wurde 
[Wara] der Titel Qalganliy Totuq verliehen’, (XII.14) mön qal- 
ganliy gara totuy iduy-qud-tur südkün duradgaju ‘derselbe 
Qalganliy Qara Totuq| beriet den Iduqqut’, (XII.20) qoéqar iduy- 
qut-i ‘(Akk.) den Iduq Qut Qocqar', (XIL22) iduy-qud [Ligeti 
1972a.64—67]; (XXL3.3) iduy-qud Eingsang-a ‘dem Ïduq Qut 
Cingsang’ [Ligeti 1972a 212; Franke 1968.10s, TMEN 1.310- 
312;" Haenisch 1952.60; Mostaert 1995.55], (XX1,7.2, 11.2) qočo- 
yin Cingtemiir id -ta ‘an Cingtemür, den Iduq Qut von 
Qoco’ [Ligeti 1972a.220, 227], (XXL8.2) goco-yin iduqud-ta ‘an 
den Iduq Qut von Qoto’ [Ligeti 1972a.222]. 


The title of the ruler of n Toyuq-inscription resembles the titula- 
ture of the Uigur rulers of the Yuan period. During that time, the 
leaders of the Uigurs of Qočo and/or Gansu had as a last part of 
their title the element iduq qut, as also here. 

Several other facts speak against a dating of this inscription in 
the 8th century. All other inscriptions written in Uigur script 
known to me seem to originate from the Mongol period. These 
are the inscription of the Daruyaci of Suzhou from the Yuan pe- 
riod, the Uigur part of the inscription on the gate of Juyongguang 
(1343-1345), and the Sino-Uig. inscription of 1334 from Wuwei 
[Geng & Hamilton 1981(.10-11), Róhrborn & Sertkaya 1980]. The 
dating of the Ulaangom-inscription is difficult, Sterbak [1961, 
1995.148] dates it in the beginning or middle of the 8th century, 
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whereas Zieme [1986] thinks that there is no evidence for dating 
the inscription earlier than in the 9th century. However, it has to 
be remembered that the Ulaangom-inscription differs considera- 
bly from the ‘later’ Uigur inscriptions, stylistically similar exam- 
ples can be found among the Yenisei-inscriptions. 

As donors, the Toyuq-inscription mentions two persons called 
On Bayly Toyin and Tudum(?) Seli. Help in dating can be obtai- 
ned from the second name Tudum Sili. The first part could stand 
for tutung, including a confusion between £ and d, pointing to a 
late date of the inscription, and a confusion or misreading of -m 
for -ng (the facsimile is very unclear at this point). Nevertheless, 
this word could also been interpreted as todun, an ancient title 
seemingly not found after the 11th century [Clauson 1972.457, 
TMEN #1194, Erdal 1984.299]. For the interpretation of the first 
element as tutung speaks the second part seli — Seli. The ele- 
ments tutung and $eli are frequently attested together in Uigur 
onomastic. As, however, the sequence is always Seli tutung, never 
the other way around, the word twdwm of the Toyuq-inscription 
has perhaps to be taken as a personal name. As was shown by 
Hamilton [1984] Uig. Seli comes from Chin. sheli, Early Mandarin 
[se’]-li’, MChinL sfiia-li, MChinE dzia-li, and is an abbreviated 
transcription of Skt. dcdrya, while Uig. tutung corresponds to 
Chin. dutong, Early Mandarin tu-t*ung, MChinL tuo-t"awij, 
MChinE tətřawp”, a title used by the head of the Buddhist hierar- 
chy during the 9th and 10th centuries. Both titles became current 
in Uig. only around the beginning of the 11th century. 

Another feature pointing to a later date of the inscription than 
the one proposed by Tekin, is the confusion between s and sin 
the title seli, exemplified in Uigur texts only since the 10th centry 
[Doerfer 1993(b).94— 115]. 


Seli ‘Titel’ [Hamilton 1984.425 —437, Zieme 1981.251-252]: künt- 
sün seli tutung "Übersetzer und Gelehrter’ [Zieme 1981.256]. 
(Ch/U 7479 v) qarun Seli tutung ‘PN’ [Zieme 1981.251- 252]. (U 
2212) sariy $eli ‘PN’ [Zieme 1981.251-252]. (LO103) sinsun Seli 
‘der Mönch Sinsun’ [Yamada 1993.92 —93]. Xuanzang IV:16a12-13, 
Xuanzang, Brief 2164; U 4627.12, nach einer handschriftlichen No- 
tiz von P. Aalto handelt es sich, mit einem Verweis auf Nobel 
SPAW 1927.212, bei dem Blockdruck um das Dharma-cakra- 
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pravariana-sütra; U 2330 rs) Singgo Seli tutung ‘Uig. Überset- 
Zer deg 10. Jh.' [Hazai 1975.95; Zieme 1976(b).769, 1991.308— 
309]. (Mz 619+, Uig. in Tibetan script) /.../tu salika, (Mz 581) 
seho Sali, (Mz 583-4) kolum(tu oder nu) Sali, toyril Sali 'Perso- 
nennamen' [Maue 1996.211-213]. (Murtuq-Maitrisimit) seli 
‘Mönchsgrad; n. pr. sintar seli ‘Schreiber des Maitrisimit 
[Zieme 1981.251, Tekin 1980.105]. (Hami-Maitrisimit) waptsun 
Seli ‘einer der Schreiber’ [Geng & Klimkeit 1988.5]. (U 5317.20- 
23) Silavanti-lar-ning kilig-lär-i seli-ler-i ‘die Famuli und Seli 
der Mönche’ [Zieme 1981.244]. (Ex 036) seli sngisdviri bolup 
‘seien es ... Seli (oder) Gemeindeälteste (die Streit erheben 
sollten)’, (Ex-03 10) [mn] ógrüné qy-a seli-lerke ayidip bitidim 
Ich; Ögrün&-Qy-a, habe es nach Diktat der Selis geschrieben’ 
[Zieme 1981.252, Yamada 1993.67]. (U 513735) Stlavanti-lar-ta 
seli-te Mönche und Selis’ (Zieme 1981]. 

tutung “Titel; > tu |Zieme 1975.190, Hamilton 1984.425 —437], 
in a number of examples, not listed here, -tu is a phonetic ren- 
dering of Chin. nu ‘slave’ [Zieme 1994]. (ETS 2188) küdägüm 
altmt& tutung ‘PN’ [Röhrborn 112]. Kolophon zur uig. Buddha- 
vamtamsaka-Ubersetzung) besbaltq(liy) antsang baxsi tutung 
‘der aus BeSbaliq stammende Antsang BaxSi Tutung’ [Kara 
1981.234, Zieme 19911310312]. (Warnke 248, 257, 274, 395, 730; 
UigOn I1.93m) sabi tutung (or) Sabi ata tu “Text-Stifter’ 
[Röhrborn 255]; (Ci bei dao chang chan) ata tutung ‘Auftragge- 
ber einer uig. Abs des Werkes’ [Zieme 1991.316.73]; (Block 
1) a-ta to ‘Vater (GO, [Gabain 1976] = ata tu[tung]. (FT 24,7 = 
Feng 1450.1, 7, 12; 146u.6, 8 = Sa 241,7, 12-13; Em016) aday tu- 
tung ‘Verkäufer des Sklaven Pintung (Sa), Familienangehöriger 
des Sivsay Tay&i (Em)’ [DTS 8; Röhrborn 259; Yamada 1993.51 - 
52, 130—132]; (Fen 1450.4 = Sa 244) mn atay tu ‘Verkaufer 
des Sklaven Pintung’ [Röhrborn 259, Yamada 1993.51-52]; 
(Em01 7-8) qocotaq* aday tutung "Besitzer des Sklaven Pintung’ 
[Geng 1984.11s-7, Yamada 1993.130-132]. (Lo062, 10 = USp 63) 
biidiis tutung ‘Leiher von Filz’ [Yamada 1993.89-90]. (Insadi- 
Sütra 1 his, 23-26, 756) Cisim tu “Verfasser und Schreiber des Sūtra’ 
span eil 57; Zieme 1980.228 163, 1991.315-316]; accord- 
ing to Zieme [1994.129], to be explained as Chin. zhengxinnu 
‘Sklave des Aufrichtigen Herzen’. (MO II 19) elgür tutung [DTS 
170]. (Mills = USp 857-6, Mil27 = USp 847) asen tutung ‘Zeuge’ 
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[Zieme 1981.241, 248; Yamada 1993.156-157, 157]; (Sa05 1 = 
USp 83) esen tutung ‘Schreiber’ [DTS 62 (asan), Róhrborn 241, 
Yamada 1993.12-13]. küntsün seli tutung “Übersetzer und Ge- 
lehrter’ [Zieme 1981.256]. (Steuerbefreiungsurkunde U 53193 4, 
6, 14) ligui tutung ‘Mönch im MurutluqKloster’ [Zieme 
1981.254-255, 256]. (Mi051) öz gana tu ‘Schreiber’ [Yamada 
1993.151~152]. (Steuerbefreiungsurkunde U 53192 4-5, 13 U 
3087.4; U 50824) pintso tutung ‘Mönch im Murutluq-Kloster' 
[Zieme 1981.254—255, 256]. (Hausverkaufsurkunde) bädizči qa- 
pootu Der Maler Qapoo Tu[tung] (Hausbesitzer)’ [Zieme 
1992(b).36b4]. (Pf0212 = USp 51; USp 274) garimdu tutung 
‘Schreiber (Pf)’ [DTS 427, Yamada 1993.127-128]. (Ch/U 
7479 v1) qarun Sdli tutung ‘PN’ [Zieme 1981.251-252]. (WP02 21) 
gaysin tu ‘Schreiber’ [Yamada 1993.136-137]; (USp 1132) 
gaysidu tutung ‘PN’ [DTS 408]; (MO 14,21) qaytso tutung ‘PN; 
Vater des Titso’ [Zieme 1981.239, DTS 408]; (UjgRuk 130.8) män 
qiytso tutung ‘PN’ [Röhrborn 85b]; (Ad011, 10, 17% PfO1 1-2, os) 
qyytso tutung, (Pf017, 16, 19, 22,28) gaytso tu ‘PN’ + Titel; gibt sei- 
nen Sohn Titso in Adoption (Ad) oder fiir drei Jahr als Pfand 
(Pf), gleichzeitig Schreiber des Dokuments (Ad)’ [Yamada 
1993.115-117, 124-126], qaitso tu is interpreted by Zieme 
[1994.129—130] as Chin. kaizangnu ‘Sklave des Kaizang?. 
(Sa0d2ı) qulunéung tutung (or totuq) ‘Name eines Zeugen’ [Ya- 
mada 1993.8— 9]. (Altun Yaruq Sudur snı-sw7) bo tört maaraaé 
tngri-lerke dorm-a birgü yang-in bodi-drm-a baxsi yaratmi$- 
ty mn tanyasin atari qumyan tudung-nung ótügi üze tavis- 
yan jii bisiné ay-in töpöt tü-intin uyyur til-ingä dvirtim 
‘Dieses Ritual des gtor-ma-Darbringens an die vier Mahäräja- 
Gótter, das von dem Guru Bodhidharma Geschaffene, habe ich, 
Tanyasin (= Dhanyasena) Aéari, auf Bitten des Qumyan Tudung 
im Hasen-Jahr, im elften Monat aus der tibetischen Sprache in 
die uigurische Sprache übersetzt' [Zieme 1996.118— 119]. (Pf02 s, 
5, 62), 10 = USp 51) samboqdu tutung 'Verpfáànder seines Sohnes’ 
[Yamada 1993.127—128]; in the USp (51), repeated in the DTS 
[415], wrongly read as qambuqtu tutung; samboqdu < Chin. 
sanbaonu ‘Sklave des Triratna' [Zieme 1994.121]. (Insadi-Sütra 
61) sangga tu ‘Schreiber (und?) Verfasser der Maitreya-Ge- 
dichte, die den zweiten Teil des BTT III bilden' [Tezcan 1974; 
Zieme 1991.316—318]; in this case -tu is Chin. nu ‘Sklave’, the 
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whole words transcribes Chin. *sengnu ‘Sklave der Gemeinde’ 
[Zieme |1994.125—126]. (YamSaleLoan 80u.1, 81m.21, 22) saga 
apa tutung [Róhrborn 1966]. (Totenbuch 1007-1010) Či cing 
onunč-ť bars yil altiné ay tört yangi-qa üč lükéüng balig-lty 
qulut mn yang bosyuttt sarty tutung asuday oyul-ning 
lingči üzä bitidim zehnten (Jahr) von Zhi zhing, im Tiger- 
jahr, im sechsten Monat, am Vierten habe ich, der Diener aus 
der Stadt Üc-Lükcüng, der Neu-Lehrer Sariy Tutung es auf Or- 
der des Prinzen Asuday geschrieben’, (ETS 1593) sariy tutung 
‘PN’ [Zieme & Kara 1978.162-163]. (Sal32,6, 15) sayan apa tu- 
tung “Käufer eines Grundstückes’ [Yamada 1993.30-31]. 
(Ex034) sevinéi tutung ‘Käufer von Ländereien’ [Yamada 
1993.67]. (Xuanzang IV ıs 12-13, Xuanzang, Brief as, U 4627.102: U 
233015), Singgo Seli tutung ‘Uig. Übersetzer des 10. Jh.’ [Zieme 
1976(b).769, 1981.251-252, 1991.808-309; DTS 504; Hazai 
1975.95]. (USp 74)| singuy tutung ‘PN’ [Zieme 1981.249]; 
(WP02 2) Sinkuy tutung beg Verwandter des Köni Quz’ [Yamada 
1993.136— 137]. (Lol02 1s = USp 113) Sivsadu tutung ‘Leiher 
von Silber’ [Yamada 1993.92-93]. (U 2477, 2505 152) suuza edgü 
tutung-qa für den Suuza Edgü Tutung’ [Zieme 1985.182 1]; 
(WPOL:7-ı8 = USp 78|+ 82) sutza kad qy-a tutung ‘Angehöriger 
der buddhistischen Gemeinde [Yamada 1993.134-135]. (Yam- 
SaleLoan 83m.2) oylum tidu(?) kiin arslan ikägü ‘mein Sohn 
Tidu und Kün Arslan, beide’ [Róhrborn 203]. (U 5268) tinstdu 
‘PN; Pachter’, weitere Belege in U 53062 und Stein (Innermost 
Asia III, Tafel C 2); vielleicht besteht der Name aus (a) dem 
chin. Teil situ, vgl. Karunadaz Sidu (Zieme 1985.19954 Kara 
1981) und (b) -tu <| tutung [Zieme 1980.226 161]. (Sal32s) tolu 
tutung arast(?) ‘Zeuge’ [Yamada 1993.30-31]. (Sa23:1» = USp 
110) töyin quit tutung ‘Schreiber’ [Yamada 1993.49-50]. (U 
4791) nom£i bilge toyincoy tu[t]ung beg ‘der Gesetzeslehrer, 
der Weise Toyincoy Tutung Beg’ [Zieme 1985.168 4635]. (Sa07 18 
= USp 107) turmis tutung ‘Besitzer von Ländereien’ [Yamada 
1993.16—17]; (USp 557) turmi$ tutung [DTS 588]; (Em01s-s) 
turmá$ tutung 'Familienangehóriger des Sivsay Tayšť [Yamada 
1993.130—132]. (Sa072 = USp 107) tarltg tutung ‘Zeuge [Ya- 
mada 1993.16—17]. CUSp 74) vaptso tutung [Zieme 1981.249]; 
(Sal25, 7, 13, 15, Lol92,6) vaptso tu ‘Käufer eines Landstückes 
Balz), Schreiber (L619) [Yamada 1993.27-29, 101-102; Zieme 
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BBB: Henning 1936b 

BQ: Bilge Qayan inscription: Radloff 1894; Thomsen 1924; Orkun 1936; Malov 
1959; Ajdarov 1966, 1971; Tekin 1968, 1988 

BSO(A)S: Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and African) Studies 

BTT: Berliner Turfantexte | 

Bur.: Buriat 

BurB: Bargu-Buriat | 

BurH: Hori dialect of Buriat 

BurN: Nizhneudin dialect of Buriat 

BurS: Selenghe dialect of B 

BurT: dialect of Aurel 

C: Christi 

CAJ: Central Asiatic oor 

Chin.: Chinese | 

C72: Clauson 1972 

Dag.: Dagur | 

Dolg.: Dolgan | 

DTS: Drevnetjurkskij s r. Leningrad 1969 

Dun.: Dunhuang 

E: Yenisei-inscriptions: Vasil'ev 1983b 

ETS: Arat 1965 

ETY: Orkun 

EWbAi: Mayrhofer 1993 

Ewk.: Ewenki 

Ewn.: Ewen 

HJAS: Harvard Journal of Ásiatic Studies 

Ind.: Indian P 

JA: Journal Asiatique 

Jak.: Yakut | 

JRAS: Journal of the Royal, Asiatic Society 

JSFOu: Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 

K: Karlgren 1940 

Kal.: Kalmuck 

KC: Kuli Cor inscription: Kotwiez & Samoilovitch 1926; Orkun 1936; Malov 
1949; Tekin 1968; dere 1971; Clauson & Tryjarski 1971; Hayashi & 
Osawa’ 1999 

Khot.: Khotanese 

KT: Kul Tegin inscription: Schlegel 1892; Radloff 1894; Thomsen 1924; Orkun 
1936; Malov 1951; Tekin 1968, 1988; Ajdarov 1971; Gabain 1974 

M: Manichaean | 

MA.: Manchu 

MChin.: Middle Chinese 

MChinE: Early Middle Chinese (Qieyun rhyme dictionary of 601, Pulleyblank) 

MChinL: ee SE Chinese (end of the 7th century, Pulleyblank) 

Mer: Mo 

MMoA: Mi dle Mongolian In Arabic script 

MMoM: Middle Mongolian of the Secret History 

MMoP: Middle Mongolian in hPags-pa script 
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MMoS: Middle Mongolian in Chinese characters 

MMoU: Middle Mongolian in Uigur script 

MoL: Classical Mongolian 

MPers.: Middle Persian 

MSFOu: Memoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 

MT: Doerfer 1985 

MYYV: Menggu yuzu yuyan cidian. Eds. Zhu Sun & alii. Xining 1990 

MI-MIII: Le Coq 1912, 1919, 1922 

MIV: Zieme 1975 

MX: Muller 1912 

MXI LeCoq 1912(a) 

O: Ongiin inscription: Radloff 1895; Orkun 1936; Clauson 1957; Malov 1959; 
Tekin 1968; Ajdarov 1971; Osawa 1999 

OT: Old Turkic (of the inscriptions) 

Parth.: Parthian 

Pf(ahD): Müller 1914 

PN: personal name 

Q: Qarabalyasun inscription: Heikel 1892; Radloff 1894; Schlegel 1896; Muller 
1909; Hansen 1930; Orkun 1936 

Qara: Qarčin 

S: secular texts 

San.: Santa 

Skt.: Sanskrit 

Sogd.: Sogdian 

SPAW: Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 

SS1-2: Cincius & RiSes 1975, 1977 

StOr: Studia Orientalia 

Su: Süüdži inscription: Ramstedt 1913; Orkun 1936; Malov 1951; Ajdarov 1971 

SU: Sine Usu inscription: Ramstedt 1913; Orkun 1936; Malov 1959; Ajdarov 
1971; Mortyasu 1999 

T: Tofiugug inscription: Radloff 1899(b); Thomsen 1924; Orkun 1936; Malov 
1951; Aalto 1958; Tekin 1968; Ajdarov 1971; Clauson 1971; Rybatzki 1997(b) 

Tib.: Tibetan 

TMEN: Doerfer 1963, 1965, 1967, 1975 

TR: Terx inscription: Sinexüü 1975, 1980; Kljastornyj 1982; Tekin 1982; Kata- 
yama 1999 

TS: Tes inscription: Sinexütı 1980; KljaStornyj 1985; Tekin 1988; Osawa 1999 

TT: Turkische Turfantexte 

UAJb: Ural-Altaische Jahrbucher 

Uig.: Uigur 

UJb: Ungarische Jahrbücher 

USpr.: Radloff 1928 

VEWT: Ráshnen 1969 

WZKM: Wiener Zeitschrift zur Kunde des Morgenlandes 

Xal.: Xalxa 


~ 


ZAS: Zentralasiatische Studien 

ZDMG: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 

[ii (1—7)], MMoS: Ligeti 1972b.149— 163; Haenisch 1952.13— 17, 24-26; 28-30; 
Mostaert 1995.69-117 
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[I], MMoU: Ligeti 1972a.17,-18 

[IX], MMoU: Ligeti 1972a.51—58; Cleaves 1951 

[XII], MMoU: Ligeti 1972a.63-—74; Cleaves 1949 

[XV], MMoU: Ligeti 1972a.108—109; Cleaves 1955 

[XVIII], MMoU: Ligeti 1973a.184-196; Bese 1972; Kara 1979 
[XX], MMoU: Ligeti 1972a.!35 

[XXI], MMoU: Ligeti 1072a:208—237 

[XXIII], MMoU: Ligeti 1 ; Cleaves 1963 

[XXV], MMoU: Ligeti 19724.268-274 
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Chinese glossary according to numeration 
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ET 
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75) TH 113) FBZ 
76) Ge 114) BER 


Bim 
79) REFSRREITTTF 
80) See bs Ak It 
81) SS BAA RMR I YF 
82) EIER BRR EUG Ma 
83) TAUNAN 


JAH 
100) Sy cee ja 
101) Im 
102) SG 
103) fk 
104) SET 
105) # 
106) BAHT 
107) “ED SR ee Fe) EA RT TE 
108) X$ 558p] 256 ee Ay 3E A Se E RT YF 
109) SS 
m u 
111 
112) FF ERHR DR G7 Ra Ee fe FF 
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| 
! 
1 

l | 
Die Existenz des Wortes paskäl ‚dolg. volkstümlicher Kalender‘ 
(DW 202) scheint darauf hinzuweisen, daß die Dolganen ihren 
eigenen Kalender, also auch ihre eigenen Monatsnamen hatten, 
die — wegen des christlichen Charakters des Wortes paskäl 
(< russ. pasxalija , Ostertafel [zur Berechnung des Osterfestes]' 
< pasxa; ‚Ostern‘) — allem Anschein nach eine Art Adaptations- 
form des orthodoxen, Kalenders bildeten. Mehr wissen wir zur 
Zeit nicht. Es konntenjbisher zwar 27 verschiedene Monatsnamen 
ermittelt werden, doch sie ermöglichen bedauerlicherweise so gut 
wie keinen Einblick in den dolg. volkstümlichen Kalender. Wir 
wollen nun zuerst das Material präsentieren: 


Januar | 


kün taksar yja (Ub. 55; Slov. 40), wörtl. ‚der Monat, in dem die 
Sonne (nach der N wieder) aufgeht‘. 


Februar 

pas tühär yja (Barb. M, wortl. der Monat, in dem Fallen/Schlin- 
gen (ent-)fallen (di h. in dem die Polarfuchsjagdzeit zu Ende 
geht). 

üläst ya, laut Ub. 55: ‚mesjac-polovina‘; daher in DW 250 mit 
Fragezeichen: ,? Monat in der Mitte des Jahres‘. — Ob nicht 
eher eine ungenaue Notation von Üöläs yja (s.u.)? 


* Die erste Fassung des vorliegenden Artikels ist um Herbst 1998 in Leiden 
entstanden, wo ich dank dem NWO-Stipendium zusammen mit Herm Dr. 
Uwe Bläsing in der Abteilung ,Vergelijkende Taalwetenschappen“ der 
Rijksuniversiteit Leiden arbeiten konnte. 
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üöläs yja (Slov. 79), wörtl. ‚Monat des Rauchlochs/-abzugs'. — Vgl. 
oben Üläst ya. 


März 

hyapan yja (Ub. 55; DW 117), wort ‚Ruttenmonat = der Monat, 
in dem Rutten gefangen werden’. 

hyraj hylyjar yja (Slov. 63), wörtl. ‚der Monat, in dem Gesichter 
wärmer werden‘. 

mart (DJa 50, 162). — < russ. mart id. 


April 

aprel (DJa 180). — < russ. aprel id. 

taba(ta) dmijdtr yja (Ub. 55; Slov. 214), wörtl. ‚der Monat, in dem 
sich die Euter der Rentiere mit Milch füllen‘. — Das Poss.-Suff. 
3. Sg. übt hier vielleicht die Funktion eines bestimmten Arti- 
kels aus, was aber unsicher ist. 


Mai 

maj (DJa 59) ~ *maj (im Adj. majdagy Mat", Slov. 45). — < russ. 
maj id}. 

tugut törür yja (Ub. 55), wörtl. ‚der Monat, in dem Kälber gebo- 
ren werden‘. 


Juni 

kömüöl yja (Slov. 36), wörtl. ‚der Monat des Eisgangs‘. 

a kälär yja (Ub. 55), wörtl. ‚der Monat, in dem das Wasser 
kommt’. 


Juli 

byrdak yja (Ub. 55), wörtl. ,Miickenmonat’. 

kumar tühär yja (Barb. M; Slov. 38), wórtl. ‚der Monat, in dem 
Mücken fallen (d.h. sich auf Menschen setzen und stechen)’. 


August 
yrgyakta yja (Barb. M; Slov. 83), wörtl. ,Rentierbremsenmonat. 


September 
bulkahyn yja (Slov. 19), wórtl. ‚Monat des Unwetters'. 
säntäbir (Belt. I 166, Satz 28). — < russ. sentjabr id. 


1 Der jak. (< russ.) Ausdruck pdrvàj maj ist kem Monatsname und bedeu- 
tet (gegen Golg. 151, 153) nicht ,birinci ay — yilbagi‘, sondern ,1. Mai‘. 
Somit gehort auch dieser Ausdruck nicht zum traditionellen jak. Kalender. 
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tün karagarar yja (Bet. K), wörtl. ‚der Monat, in dem die Nacht 
dunkel wird’. | 

ujbanyap ya (Ub. 5i , wörtl., der Monat des Ivanov-den-Fe- 
stes’. — < russ. Ivanov (den), ein christliches Fest am 11. Sep- 
tember‘ (DWS 259)! — Vgl. noch die offensichtlich jüngere, da 
weniger adaptierte Lautvariante ujbänov ‚ein christliches Fest 
am 11: September’ (DWS 259). 


Oktober | 

büs togoror yja (DW 67), wórtl. der Monat, in dem Eis einfriert 
(= entsteht)”. | 

pokruop: yja (Ub. 55), wörtl. ‚der Monat des Pokrov-Festes'. — 
< russ. Pokrov ,ein|Fest der Furbitte der Heiligen Jungfrau (am 
01. Oktober). | 


November | 


kün tühür yja (Slov.'40), wörtl. ‚der Monat, in dem die Sonne 
untergeht‘. | 

mitiriäp yja (Ub. 55), wörtl. ‚der Monat mit dem Dmitriev-den- 
Fest‘. — < russ. itriev (den) ‚der Samstag zwischen dem 
18. und dem 26. Oktober [sic!], der als Gedächtnistag der ver- 
storbenen Eltern gefeiert wird‘. 

öktöröp yja (Barb. M; DWS 214). — Wohl < russ. oktjabf, Okto- 


ber‘. | | 


Dezember (s. auch § 3) 
karana kün yja (Ub. 55). wörtl. ‚Monat der dunklen Tage‘. 
karana kyhyn yja (Slov. 32), wörtl. ‚Monat des Polarwinters’. 


2 


Wie ersichtlich, liegt! das Problem nicht im Mangel an Belegen, 

denn diese sind (man möchte geradezu sagen, wider Erwarten) 

zahlreich genug, sondern eher darin, daß höchstens acht Belege 

hier als völlig glaubwürdig zu betrachten sind. Diese bilden nun 

ihrerseits zwei Gruppen: 

(2.1) Monatsnamen, die vermutlich tatsächlich traditionell sind: 
mitiridp ya, öktöp yja, pokruop yja, säntäbir und ujba- 
nyap ja. ! 
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(2.2) Durch den Schulunterricht eingeführte russ. Monatsnamen: 
aprel, maj und mart. | 


Dap die drei Monatsnamen in Gruppe (2.2) heute tatsáchlich in 
Gebrauch sind, wird wohl von niemandem angezweifelt werden. 
Da dieser Umstand jedoch für den Einblick in den traditionellen 
volkstümlichen Kalender der Dolganen vóllig belanglos ist, dürfen 
alle drei Namen ohne weiteres außer acht gelassen werden. 

Die fünf Monatsnamen jedoch, die Gruppe (2.1) bilden, bedür- 
fen eines Kommentars, denn auch sie sind nicht ganz einheitlich. 

Das Wort säntäbir könnte im ersten Augenblick als ein klares 
russ. (wenn auch lautlich sehr gut adaptiertes) Lehnwort im Kon- 
text eines volkstümlichen Kalenders Mißtrauen erwecken. Es ist 
aber — und das verdient, besonders hervorgehoben zu werden — 
unser einziger Beleg aus einem Folkloretext. Und aus diesem 
Grund darf gerade das Wort säntäbir als der hier sicherste volks- 
tümliche dolg. Monatsname gelten. 

Wenn für die sonstigen vier Wórter der Gruppe (2.1) auch keine 
authentischen Textbelege vorgelegt werden kënnen", so sprechen 
doch trotzdem zwei Umstände für ihren tatsächlichen Gebrauch 
im traditionellen, gesprochenen Dolg. Es ist zum einen eine per- 
fekte Lautadaptation dieser ursprünglich russ. Wörter, wie sie bei 
neueren (und besonders bei den durch Schulbücher eingeführten) 
Lehnwörtern nie der Fall ist?. Zum anderen aber auch die Tatsa- 
che, daß all diese Wörter mit Kalendereinheiten (Monat oder ein 
Feiertag), also tatsächlich mit Zeitrechnung verbunden sind. 

Im Unterschied zu diesen fünf Monatsnamen (von den Tuss. 
Fremdwörtern der Gruppe (2.2) wollen wir im weiteren absehen) 


2 Besonders das Vorkommen einer Monatsbezeichnung in Slov. oder DJa 
allein muß unbedingt die Frage aufkommen lassen, ob der Ausdruck nicht 
etwa nur zu Unterrichtszwecken frei erfunden wurde. Daß ein Wort auch 
in Barb. M belegt ist, andert nichts, denn diese Quelle wurde von der 
Autorin als Materialbasis fur ein großeres dolg. Schulwörterbuch verfaßt 
und dient somit denselben Zwecken wie Slov. und DJa. 

3 Vgl. z.B. dolg. luodka ‚Boot‘, wo die Schreibung <-dk-> statt des tatsäch- 
lich ausgesprochenen [-tk-] den mehr oder weniger bewußten Einfluß der 
russ. Rechtschreibung verrat; belegt sind übrigens auch die Varianten mit 
<-tk->, und zwar luotka und lotka id. (DW 173); vgl. hierzu gupka [nicht 
+ğübka] ‚Rock‘ < russ. jubka id. Ein wiederum anderes Beispiel ist das 
Wort für ‚Zeitschrift‘: einmal vom Einfluß des russ. Schriftbilds völlig 
(surnal, DW 212), einmal nur teilweise (Zurndl, DWS 282) befreit. 
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machen alle anderen eher den Eindruck von mehr oder weniger 
unbeholfenen ad-hoc-Bildungen, von denen jede eher einen Zeit- 
raum zu:beschreiben sucht, denn einen tatsächlich gebrauchten 
(d.h. auch kurzen und praktischen) Monatsnamen abgibt. Inwie- 
weit Bezeichnungen wie ‚der Monat, in dem Kälber geboren wer- 
den‘ künstliche Geschöpfe* der patriotisch gestimmten dolg. In- 
telligenz sind, vermag! ich nicht zu entscheiden. Sie erwecken je- 
doch wenig Vertrauen. 
| 

! | 3 

' | 
Ein zusätzlicher Zweifel rührt daher, daß all die Monatsnamen 
erstaunlich präzis denen des europäischen Kalenders entspre- 
chen, was man im Fall eines authentischen volkstümlichen Kalen- 
ders nicht erwarten würde°. 

Anders verhält es sich dagegen bei zwei weiteren Zeitbezeich- 
nungen: karaya kam (Slov. 32) ‚erste Dezemberhälfte‘, wörtl. 
‚dunkle Zeit’ (DWS 146) und kutujak kamar kämä (Slov. 39; DWS 
146) ‚zweite Dezemberhälfte‘, wörtl. etwa ‚die Zeit um den ersten 
Weihnachtstag, d.h. den 25. Dezember (kutujak kamar)'®. 

Man wird wohl anriehmen dürfen, daß auch z.B. der Ausdruck 
ujbanyap yja ursprünglich eher als *ujbanyap (kämä) vorkam 
und ‚die Zeit um der 11. September‘ ~ ‚erste Septemberhälfte‘, 
denn den ganzen Monat September bedeutete. Ähnliches gilt na- 
türlich auch für mitiriäp (yja) und pokruop (yja). 

Ist die Etymologie, von öktöp (yja) < russ. oktjabf Oktober 
korrekt, dann haben wir es hier mit dem Bedeutungswandel ‚Ok- 
tober‘ > ,November‘|zu tun. Im Lichte des oben zu karapa kdm, 
ujbanyap (uja) etc. |Gesagten darf wohl vermutet werden, daß 

| 
| 
4 Man denke dabei besonders an den geringen Anwendungswert einer sol- 
chen ‚Bezeichnung im Leben eines dolg. Fischers. 


5 So es zB. v dlich, da& sich der alte traditionelle Kalender der 
Jakuten von dem euxopàischen wesentlich unterscheidet (s. z.B. Jochel. 
100). 


6 Fur die nähere Erklärung der Semantik von kutujak kamar s. DWS 169 
8.v. kutujak. Hierzu vgl. noch tel. leb. Sor. chak. kurtujak aj (Radl. II 9472) 
~ kmnd. kurtyjak ajy ‚November‘ (RKR 135), welches in RKR a a. O. als 
„Monat, dessen Tage so kurz sind, daß die Sonne untergeht, bevor sich 
eine Greisin umgurten kann“ erklart wird. 
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die ursprüngliche Bedeutung von öktöp etwa ‚zweite Oktober- 
hälfte‘ oder gar ‚die Wendezeit von Oktober auf November‘ war. 
Eine andere, vielleicht sogar bessere Erklärung kommt in den 
Sinn, sobald man dieses öktöp mit dem Ausdruck mitiriäp (wa), 
das einem ähnlichen Bedeutungswandel unterlag, vergleicht. Es 
liegt natürlich nahe anzunehmen, daß sich die beiden Termini 
sehr schnell von dem religiösen Hintergrund losgelöst und eine 
allgemeinere Bedeutung (z.B. ‚zweite Oktoberhälfte‘) angenom- 
men haben, was — mit Kalenderänderungen in Rußland gekop- 
pelt — ohne weiteres hat dazu führen können, daß sie sich auch 
auf die ‚erste Novemberhälfte‘ ausweiteten und nur in den jeweili- 
gen Quellen nicht präzis genug übersetzt wurden. 

Diese nur ungefähre Übereinstimmung der o.g. Ausdrücke mit 
dem christlichen Kalender fügt sich nun ganz gut mit ihrer perfek- 
ten lautlichen Anpassung an das Dolg. und unterstützt somit wohl 
die These, daß diese Ausdrücke aus einer natürlichen, durch 
keine schulprogrammbedingte Normierung gestörten Entwick- 
lung der dolg. volkstümlichen Zeitrechnung resultieren. 

Beim Vergleich dieser dolg. Monatsnamen mit ihren jak. Pen- 
dants fällt auf, daß die jak. Monatsnamen, die etymologisch auf 
Ordinalia mit Poss.-Suff. 3. Sg.” zurückgehen (wie jak. axsynny 
‚Dezember‘ < *sdkizinéi < *sdkiz ‚8‘, jak. bähinni ‚September‘ 
< *bäšinči < *bäs ‚5‘, etc., s. auch Jochel. 100f.), dem Dolg. unbe- 
kannt sind. Anzunehmen ist daher, daß die Ahnen der heutigen 
Dolganen entweder den traditionellen jak. Kalender gar nicht 
kannten® oder aber ihn gänzlich zugunsten der dem orthodoxen 


7 Bang 18f. hat sicher recht, wenn er diese Bildungen der jüngeren, zweiten 
Türkisierungsperiode von den Jakuten zutellt, und zwar nicht nur, wie er 
meint, wegen der Anwesenheit des Poss.-Suff. 3. Sg. (dazu übrigens noch 
auf -y, nicht auf -a), sondern auch wegen der -nri-Gruppe, die auf ur- 
sprungliches *Vn&V hinweist, während Ordinalzahlen der älteren Türki- 
sierungsperiode nicht mit *-n&, sondern mit * allein gebildet wurden 
(fur Näheres hierzu s. Stach. passim). Somit weisen die traditionellen 
jak. Monatsnamen drei Merkmale auf, die sie dem Idiom der jüngeren tu. 
Einwanderungswelle zuschreiben lassen: (1) das Vorkommen des Poss.- 
Suff. selbst; (2) hoher Vokal des Poss.-Suff. -y (3) die Konsonantengruppe 
Vnniv < #VmêV, 

8 Dies ist durchaus möglich, wenn man bedenkt, daß dieser (angesichts der 
auf Ordinalzahlen basierenden Monatsnamen) vermutlich eine Erfindung 
(- ein Mitbringsel) der jüngeren Einwanderungswelle war. Daß diese Er- 
findung den Altdolganen unbekannt geblieben war, muß nicht unbedingt 
an der Chronologie allein liegen (was für die Forschung zwar sehr günstig 
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System von religidsen Feiertagen entsprungenen Monatsnamen 
aufgaben, die zum Teil auch ihre Synonyme in Form von lautlich 
adaptierten russ. Lehnwörtern haben (wie säntäbir vs. ujbanyap 
yja für ‚September sowie öktöp yja vs. mitiriäp yja für ‚Novem- 
ber‘). 


* 
Heute, in einer veränderten politischen Situation, wo man in Du- 
dinka offen von der Notwendigkeit, eine härkäp (< russ. cerkov 
Kirche’), zu errichten, sprechen kann und spricht, wáre es bei 
dem Versuch, einen dolg.-sprachigen Kalender im Schulunterricht 
einzuführen, vielleicht ganz sinnvoll, auf die alten, wegen ihres 
religiösen Ursprungs Inicht mehr verpónten Ausdrücke wie mi- 
tiridp usw. zurüc ifen, sie alle (falls es immer noch móglich 
ist) zu sammeln, zu ordnen und in normierter Form zu verbreiten. 
Realistischer erscheint mir jedoch, daß die alten Bezeichnungen 
schon bald ganz in ergessenheit geraten und mit Erfolg durch 
moderne russ. Mons nan (in einwandfreier russ. Aussprache) 
ersetzt werden. 


wire, aber doch möglich zu sein scheint, denn dann wäre diese 
jüngere Einwande elle wohl erst in die Zeit nach der Auswande- 
rung der Altdolganen nach Tajmyr, d.h. also vermutlich in die zweite 
Halfte des 17. Jh. zu eren), sondern ist vielmehr auch mit der Geogra- 
phie zu verbinden (es wird auch plausibel sein anzunehmen, daß die 
.Spáteinsiedler" — wenigstens in der Anfangsphase — eher im Suden Ja- 
kutiens geblieben sind, ohne weiter nach Norden vordrıngen zu können 
(bzw. zu wollen), und daher keinen direkten Kontakt zu den Altdolganen 
haben konnten) Angesichts der Tatsache jedoch, daß heute die Ordinalia- 
Monatsnamen auch den nördlichen Dialekten des Jak. wohl bekannt sind 
(s. z.B. Afan. 110f.), sollte man wohl am ehesten eine Kombination von 
chronologischen und| geographischen Faktoren annehmen: Die Ordinalia- 
Monatsnamen wurden dann nämlich in Jakutien durch die zweite Eınwan- 
derungswelle einge wobei sie anfänglich nur in Sud- bis Zentraljaku- 
tien bekannt waren und sich erst mit der Zeit, und zwar schon nach der 
Auswanderung der Altdolganen nach Tajmyr, also wohl nicht vor der 
Mitte des 17. Jh. auch auf Gebiete nördlich vom heutigen Jakutsk ausgeet: 
teten. | 
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, GIOVANNI STARY 
(Department of Far Eastern Studies, University of Venice) 

| 

i | 
In my article "The Problem 'Abahai' ~ Hong Taiji’, published in 
CAJ 43/2 (1999), pp. 259—265, I have had the opportunity of quot- 
ing a Manchu document which constitutes, to the best of my 
knowledge, the first proof of the actual use of the nianhao “Abkai 
Sure”. From an analysis of the historical circumstances to which 
the document refers, it is evident that its ^posterior creation" was 
due to the Manchu translation — done in the second half of the 
17th century — of the! Chinese nianhao “tiancong”, clearly ignor- 
ing the “Sure Han” title utilized by Hong Taiji in the 1627—1635 
period. ` | 

Not a long time after the publication of the above mentioned 

article and quite by chance, I have discovered another document 
with the same translation “Abkai Sure” in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment of the St. Petersburg Branch of the Institut vostokovedenija 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences. It is an anonymous bilingual 
manuscript, on the front of which one can read (written only in 
Chinese) the title Ming-mo Qing-chu ji-lue FREIHERR 
which may be freely rendered as “Notes on the final period 
of the ‘Ming and the initial period of the Qing"! The text 
begins with the following sentence: Gingguleme Han-i araha 
gubci mudan irgebun be tuwafi suhe hergen-i oyonggo be gaiha 
ejehe yohibun / Gongdu Yuzhi Quanyun shi zhaizhu jilue 
Zeg A Eelst SOLES, ie. “A collection of notes written in 
prose on important things after having reverently read the ‘Poems 


| | 
1 See M. P. Volkova, Opisanie man &urskich rukopisej Instituta narodov 
Azii AN SSSR, Moskva 1965, p. 72, no. 135 (A 19), and p. 298, no. 135 in 
M. Gimm, “Zu den Ban Sammlungen der Sowjetunion, I", TP 
LIV/4—5 (1968), pp. ' — 309. 
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according to the complete rhyme-cycle’ written by the Emperor.” 
The author is thus referring to the Quanyun shi of Qianlong, the 
Manchu version of which (never printed and of which we know 
the existence of only eleven manuscripts)* bears the title Han-i 
araha Yongkiyan mudan-i irgebun. 

The rarity of the Manchu version as well as the fact that the 
author used the term gubci for translating the ideogram quan 
instead of its synonymous yongkiyan found in the Manchu ver- 
sion, lead us to suppose that he read? only the Chinese text and 
therefore translated his bilingual Notes from Chinese. Indeed, 
this explains why the nianhao “tiancong” of the (original) Chi- 
nese text, historically correct, is always translated as "Abkai 
Sure”, a term which did not exist at the time of the “Wise Em- 
peror” Sure Han. 

On the third line of page 4b we read: 


Taizung hüwangdi han-i soorin be sirafi. aniyai gebu be. abkai 
Arm S27 X88 


sure seme tukiyehe. 
Taizung hüwangdi, after having inherited the throne, called the 
year's name Abkai Sure.* 


In these and all other cases and dates — both in archive materials 
as well as in official historiographical compilations — only Sure 
Han is found in place of Abkai Sure. But, evidently, this was not 
known to our anonymous man of letters. Therefore, he faithfully 
translated from Chinese “creating” a term which was formally 
correct though historically non-existent. 

The fact that, according to Manchu documentation, Sure Han 
should and could be only a title and not a nianhao, and the 
reasons why at that time there existed only a Chinese nianhao, is 
one of the many enigmas of early Manchu history. Historiography, 
which has always been defending a “sinocentric” point of view, 


2 M. Gimm, Kaiser Qianlong (1711-1799) als Poet, Stuttgart, Steiner Ver- 
lag, 1993 (Sinologica Coloniensia, Band 15), pp. 83-86. 

3 Consequently, the Saint Petersburg manuscript must be dated after 1778, 
year in which the Quanyun shi was printed and distributed to some court 
dignitaries; see Gimm, Kaiser Qianlong ..., PP. 81-82. 

A In the following line we find the date: “Third year tiancong sannian”, 
i.e. abkai sure ilaci aniya. 
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will have no little difficulty in convincing itself, for example, that 
on the coins of Hong Taiji we find the inscription “tiancong” next 
to “Sure Han”: the first being a nianhao, the second one a title. 
Following a traditional pattern, both should be understood as 
reign titles. However, the Manchu documentation like the Jiu 
Manzhou dang — the only one which must be taken into account 
for the formative period of the khanate of Nurhaci and Hong 
Taiji — leaves no doubt as to the true meaning of the term “Sure 
Han”. 
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| 
: | by 
ı GIOVANNI STARY 
(Department of Far Eastern Studies, University of Venice) 
' | 


The Manchu language as a vector for the diffusion of Christia- 
nity in Qing-China is characterized by a double aspect, depend- 
ing on its use made by the Catholic Church (i.e. Jesuits) on one 
side, and by the Protestant (and Russian Orthodox) Church on 
the other side. | 

The well-known activity of the Jesuits as scientists in the 
Emperors’ service required - especially in the times of Kangxi - 
a good knowledge ofi Manchu which, in some cases, seemed to 
be more adequate than Chinese in making Western sciences 
familiar to the Empetor (cf. the Manchu translation of Euclid's 
"Elements" and Bartholin's " Anatomy"). Using Western science 
as an expedient for their missionary work, mostly limited to 
higher metropolitan ór even Imperial environments, the Jesuits 
utilized: Manchu for the diffusion of Christianity more among 
Manchu intellectuals than among common bannermen. As a 
consequence, the Jesuits preferred to translate their own most 
significant philosophical and exegetic works from Chinese into 
Manchu, while, curiously enough, never made any attempt to 
translate into Manchu the Old and New Testament. This special 
field ofitranslation work, on the contrary, became the domain of 
the "British Foreign and Bible Society," which for such purpose 
successfully contacted a former member of the Eighth Russian 
Orthodox Mission in Peking, Stepan Vasilevit Lipovcov, fa- 
mous for his excellent knowledge of the Manchu language. 

The Jesuits' Works, given the relatively small group of peo- 
ple who could be interested in Manchu translations of Christian 
literature, had a very! limited edition and information about them 
is extremely scant; the following list of known Manchu trans- 
lations should therefore be considered a purely tentative inven- 
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ABKAI EJEN-I ENDURINGGE TACIHIYAN-I OYONGGO GISUN (Tianzhu 


shengjiao yaoyan K EEH #9 B, "Sanctae legis compendium", by 
João Soeiro [1566-1607]). 

Copies are kept in the Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris [Puyraimond, no. 
239-242, the last being a different (second?) edition of the three 
aforementioned ones], in the Vatican Library [Stary, nos. 41 and 53, 
where F. Verbiest is indicated as translator], in the ARSI Rome [Stary, 
no. 69], in the National State Library of Vienna [Walravens I, no. 110], 
and in the British Library [Simon, no. III.29]. The copy kept in the 
Vatican Library [Stary, no. 41] has been transcribed and translated by J. 
Mish ["A Catholic Catechism in Manchu," Monumenta Serica 17 
(1958), 361-372]). See also W. Simon, "The China Illustrata roman- 
isation of João Soeiro's (Soerios's) Sanctae legis compendium and its 
attribution to Michael Boym," in S. Egerod & E. Glahn (eds.), Studia 
serica Bernhard Karlgren dedicata, Copenhagen 1959, 265-270.) See also 
H. Walravens, "Zu zwei katholischen Kathechismen in mandjurischer 
Sprache", Monumenta Serica 31, 1974-1975, 521-549 [esp. 525]. 


ABKAI EJEN-I TACIHIYAN-I HESEN-I BITHE (most probably the Tianzhu 


jiaoyao R EHER, ascribed to Francois Furtado [1587-1653]). 

No further bibliographical data about the Manchu version are available. 
Copies are kept in the India Office Library of London [Simon, no. 
11.82], in the Institut vostokovedenija of St. Petersburg [Volkova, nos. 
202-206 (ascribing the authorship of the Chinese original to Giulio 
Aleni, due to a misinterpretation of a Latin annotation indicating Aleni 
as the owner of the book)], in the State Library of St. Petersburg 
[Jachontov, nos. 24-25], and in the University Library of Leipzig 
(Fuchs, Anhang 73-74]). A fragment of a Manchu-Chinese manuscript 
bearing only the Chinese title is kept in the Institut vostokovedeniya of 
St. Petersburg [Volkova Ms., no. 49]. See also H. Walravens, "Zu zwei 
katholischen Kathechismen in mandjurischer Sprache", Monumenta 
Serica 31, 1974-1975, 521-549 [esp. 524]. 


ABKAI EJEN-I TOB TACIHTY AN-I TEMGETU-I SOSOHON (Tianzhu zhengjiao 
yaozheng RE IE Sr A BW, by Luigi Buglio [1606-1682]). 
According to Bernard [no. 425], quoting Pfister [p. 241], the Chinese 
text was published and offered to the Emperor in 1669. No further 
bibliographical data about the Manchu version are available. Copies are 
kept in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris [Puyraimond, no. 250 - 
"Sanctae legis brevis demonstratio;" no. 251 - "Criterium verae religio- 
nae"], and in the ARSI Rome [Stary, no. 67 - "Compendiosa demonstra- 
tio Religionis christianae"]. 
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ABKAI EJEN-I TOKTOBUHA GEREN YARGIYAN TEMGETU (Zhuzhi qunzheng 


= fj # a, by Johann Adam Schall von Bell [1591-1666]). 

No further bibliographical data about the Manchu version are available. 
The only known copy is kept in Vilnius University Library [Alexeev- 
Yachontov, no. 24]. | 


| 
ABKAI EJEN-I UNENGGI JURGAN [-I BITHE] (Tianzhu shiyi KEMIS, 
"Vera de Deo doctrind [-ratio]," by Matteo Ricci [1552-1610]). 
Copies are kept in e Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris [Puyraumond, 
nos. 234-238, the ten a being incomplete], and in the ARSI of Rome 
(Stary, no. 66, "Vera Dei essentia;" on the cover an annotation is found: 


"Auctor (i.e. translator?) huius libri est Li Kai Æ % "], According to 
Bernard [no. 567], the Manchu translation was made by Ferdinand 
Verbiest and printed!in 1694. According to Volkova, two copies [no. 
192-I'and 193; the copies under 194-195 are incomplete] kept in the 
Instit&t vostokovedenija, St. Petersburg, have an additional fourth 
anonymous preface [Bithei ubaliyambure kooli be muwasame leole- 
hengge - "Rough Talk on the Rules for Translating Books"] dated "23rd 
year Qianlong," i. e. 1758. This date is accepted by Cordier [no. 225-1] 
as the year of the Manchu translation. It seems more convincing, how- 
ever, to suppose a reprint of the 1694 edition. A 1758 edition 1s also 
kept in the Royal Library of Stockholm [Rohnstrém, no. 2] and in the 
State Library of St. Petersburg [Jachontov, no. 23]. A bilingual 
Manchu-Chinese manuscript copy is kept in the Institut vostoko- 
vedenija, St. Petersburg [Volkova Ms, no. 51]. 


ABKAI ENDURI HÜI-I KICEN-I YARUGAN (Tianshen huike AH BR, by 

Francesco Brancati [1607-1671 ]). 

No further biblio ical data about the Manchu version are available.! 
The only known copy is kept in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris 
[Puyraimond, no. 249]. For the well-known Chinese original ["Manuel 
de la Congrégation des SS. Anges"], see Cordier, nos. 47-8. See also H. 
Walravens, "Zu zwei katholischen Kathechismen in mandjurischer Spra- 
che", Monumenta Sérica 31, 1974-1975, 521-549: " Abkai enduri hôi-i 
kicen", p. 523-524. 


ENDURINGGE BEYE BE KENEHUNJEHENGGE DE JABUHA BITHE (Shengtt 


dayi EE. #8 "E: Kf) "De Sancto Corpore (seu de Eucharistia) responsa ad 
dubia libellus," by Ferdinand Verbiest (1623-1688). 


1 According to H. Walravens, "Zur Publikationstatigkeit der russischen 
geistlichen Mission] in Peking," Monumenta Serica 34 (1979-1980), 
pp. 525-557, the correct title of this work would be "Abkai enduri höi-i 
kicen" (see p. 543, footnote 7/9). 
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No further bibliographical data about the Manchu version are available. 
The only known manuscrit copy is kept in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris [Puyraimond, no. 248.2]. 


ENDURINGGE BEYEI OYONGGO GISUN (Shengti yaoli EBEH, 
"Tractatus de Sancta Eucharistia," by Giulio Alen [1582-1649]). 
No further bibliographical data about the Manchu version are available. 
The only known (incomplete) copy is kept in the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale of Paris [Puyraimond, no. 248.1]. 


SING LII JEN CIYAN BITHEI HESEN (Xingli zhenquan f ER, 

"Philosophiae naturalis vera explicatio", by Alexandre de La Charme 
[1695-1767]). 
According to Pfister [p. 722] the author himself translated it into 
Manchu in 1757. Copies are kept in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris 
[Puyraimond, no. 254], in the State Library of St. Petersburg [Jachon- 
tov, no. 27 - with a foreword dated 18th year Abkai Wehiyehe, i. e. 
1753], in the State Library of Vilnius [Alexeev-Yachontov, no. 25 (in- 
complete)], and in the Tenri University Library [Kawachi, no. 90]. 


SENG NIYAN GUWANG I (Shengnian guangyi 2 4E. [& 3$ ,"Annus sacer, 

seu vitae Sanctorum totius anni," by Joseph Marie Anne Moyria de 
Mailla [1669-1748], being an abridged translation of the Vitae Sancto- 
rum by Jean Croiset S.J. [1656-1738}). 
The Manchu version was considered to have been prohibited by an Impe- 
rial edict of Emperor Jiaging in 1805.? No further bibliographical data 
on the Manchu version are available. The only known (incomplete) 
manuscript copy is kept in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris [Puyrai- 
mond, no. 253]. 


SENG SI CU NAO | (Sheng hi churao & tt ee "Saeculo aureo humilis 

tractatus" seu "Sententie hominis rudis ad litteros" [Pfister, p. 600], by 
Joseph Marie Anne Moyria de Mailla [1669-1748]). 
No further bibliographical data on the Manchu version are available. The 
only known (incomplete) copy is kept in the Bibliothèque Nationale of 
Paris [Puyraimond, no. 252 - "Tractatus varii de Deo et creatione, de 
peccato Ade et redemptione mundi; de anima, de remuneratione justor- 
um et poenis malorum; de falsis religionibus" ]. 


2 On this wrong opinion see G. Stary, "The Introduction of the Christian 
Faith Among the Manchus", fortcoming c/o Monumenta Serica, "Jesus 
2000". 
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i | 
TUMEN JAKA-I UNENGGI SEKIYEN [-I BITHE] (Wanwu zhenyuan 


A EX I, “Rerum: omnium vera origo", by Giulio Aleni [1582- 
1649}). 
E to Bernard|[no. 160] the translation was made before 1701 
"par «Li» sur l'ordre de K'ang-hi" (identifiable with Li Kai Æ &, the 
translator of Ricci's Tianzhu shiyi??). Different information is given in 
Bernard [no. 571]: "Traduction mandchou par le p. Verbiest...mis à 
l'impression vers mai|1694." According to Jachontov [no. 21] one of 
the two copies kept in, the State Library of St. Petersburg has a Manchu 
preface dated 23rd year Abkai Wehiyehe, i. e. 1758.4 No date is given 
for the, second copy, which is a "different edition" [no. 22]. Other copies 
are kept in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris [Puyraimond, nos. 244- 
247], in the ARSI of Rome [Stary, no. 72], in the Institut vostoko- 
vedenija of St. Petersburg [Volkova, no. 192-II, 196-201], in the Royal 
Library of Stockholm, [Rohnstróm, no. 3]), in the Bodleian Library of 
Oxford [Gimm, no. 66], and in Prague (National Library, Department of 
Manuscripts and Old Prints). 


WEILE BE GETEREMBURE JINGKINI KOOLI (Dizui zhenggui lie 


MEHR, "Lavandorum peccatorum recta norma," by Giulio 
Aleni [1582-1649]). 
No further biblio as data on the Manchu version are available. The 
only known manuscript copy is kept in the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris [Puyraimond, no. 243]. 

| 


YESU BE ALHÜDARA BITHE (Zunzhu shengfan 3 £ Œ $). According to 
Pfister [p. 110] the Chinese title is found in a Chinese translation by 
"Mgr. Delaplace" ofia Latin original, which was first translated into 
Chinese by Emmanuel Diaz (1574-1659) with the title Qingshi jinshu 


SIS Bernard [no. 376, n. 161] adds: "Sans doute d'apres le 

Contemptus mundi." The only known copy, a Manchu-Chinese 

manuscript, is kept in the Institut vostokovedenija of St. Petersburg and 

is parod, according to Volkova Ms. [no. 50] on "De imitatione Christi" 
| 


3 See als E. Menegon, Un solo Cielo. Brescia, 1994, p. 152: "La tradu- 
zione, mancese fu e rettuata congiuntamente da un anziano cortigiano 
mancese, Li Yu, e dal P. Ferdinand Verbiest, su ordine dell'imperatore 
Kangxi dei Qing verso il 1694". 

4 For this date, see pp. 100-101 in J. L. Van Hecken, "Une version 
mongole du Wan-ou- Ichen-yuen du P. J. Aleni (1582-1649)", in Neue 
Zeitschrift fur Missionswissenschaft | Nouvelle Revue de science 
missionnaire 22 (1966), pp. 98-108. 

5 Marta Kiripolskä, "A Brief Account of Manchu Books in Prague", 
Zentralasiatische Studien 28 (1998), p. 176. 
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by Foma Kempinskij (1380-1471). No further bibliographical data on 
the Manchu version are available. 


Jiaoyao xulun Su BE Fe RR, [Manchu title unknown], by Ferdinand 
Verbiest (1623-1688). 
According to Pfister [p.353] it was translated "...en tartare par l'auteur 
lui-même (? cf. Pelliot, T'oung-pao, 1928, p. 192) et imprimé en cette 
langue a Pékin. Cette version a été condamnée par édit impérial en 
1805." It is mentioned in Von Möllendorff [no. 136]. No further biblio- 
graphical data on the Manchu version are available. 


Shengjing zhijie #2 285 E, [Manchu title unknown], by Emmanuel 
Diaz (1574-1659). 
According to Cordier [nos. 101-4] "un lettré chinois en fit un abrégé en 
langue mandchoue (Sommervogel)." No further BEE data on 
the Manchu version are available. 


Some other Manchu translations are found, according to 
Bernard [no. 519] quoting from H Josson & L. Willaert, 
Correspondance de Ferdinand Verbiest de la Compagnie de 
Jesus, Bruxelles 1938, p. 337, in "Buglio, Traductions man- 
dchoues (du n? 413 D. e. the Budeyi bian TEBI) et 
d'autres livres. Ms. offerts a K'ang-hi" in 1681. No further 
details on this collection of Manchu works are available. 

A Manchu resumé of the "Dogmatics of the Immaculate Con- 
ception" (ENDURINGGE EME BE BODOCI DACI SUI AKU) is found in a 
Jiaozong shangyu ML printed in Beijing in 1867, with a 
preface of Mgs. Mouly at the end of the Chinese version: See 
Stary no. 90. 

Finally, a composition ascribed to "Jean" Li Zubo 2=#H.H, a 
Chinese convert and collaborator of Johann Adam Schall von 


6 See John W. Witek, "Presenting Christian Doctrine to the Chinese: 
Reflections on the Jiaoyao xulun of Ferdinand Verbiest", in John W. 
Witek, S. J., (ed.), Ferdinand Verbiest (1623-1688). Jesuit Missionary, 
Scientist, Engineer and Diplomat, Steyler Verlag, Nettetal 1994 
(Monumenta Serica Monograph Series XXX), pp. 437-452: "A Manchu 
translation was published in Beijing perhaps at the end of the eighteenth 
century. [...] Louis Pfister states that the Manchu version was 
condemned by an imperial edict of 1805. This is based on a remark of 
Alexander Wylie in his bibliographical researches. The text of the edict, 
however, under the Jiaging emperor, does not indicate whether a Manchu 
or a Chinese version was read that led to the condemnation" (p. 447). 
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Bell, should be mentioned: his Tongshan shuo Ain was 
translated into Manchu with the title SAIN BE UHERERE LEOLEN. 
Copies of this work are kept in the Bibliothèque Nationale of 
Paris [Puyraimond, no. 265-267: "De bono communi"] and in 
the ARSI of Rome [Stary, no. 68: "Communis boni expli- 
catio"]. According to Bernard [no. 384: "Discours sur la vertu 
en général"] the Chinese version was printed in 1660 "dans une 
des missions des Péres jésuites de Pékin". No further biblio- 
graphical data on the Manchu version are available. 

Some other Manchu manuscripts related to Christianity are 
kept in the Institut vostokovedenija, St. Petersburg. Among 
them is a partly damaged anonymous manuscript entitled ABKAI 
EJEN WASINJIME BANJIHA GISUN YABUN BE EJEHE BITHE ("Book on 
the Descent, Life, Words and Actions of the Lord of Heaven"); 
see Volkova Ms. no. 52. The manuscripts "Tainstva christian- 
skie na.dvuch jazykach" (Christian Mysteries in Two Lan- 
guages,: Volkova Ms. no. 54), and "Katechizis" (Catechesis, 
Volkova Ms. no. 55) turned out to be brief compositions of 
Russian priests, having the character of private exercises. 

As it has already been pointed out, Manchu translations of 
the Old and New Testament were the domain of the "British 
Foreign: and Bible Society." A considerable part of the Old and 
New Testament was translated by Louis de Poirot (1735-1814) 
though it was never printed. The first printed edition of the New 
Testament, St. Matthew's Gospel only, was translated by Ste- 
pan Vasil'evié Lipovcov and published in 1822 (or 1826; see 
below) in St. Petersburg. It bears the title MUSEI EJEN ISUS 
HERISTOS-I TUTABUHA ICE HESE. The four Gospels, translated 
by Lipovcov in collaboration with George H. Borrow (1803- 
1881), were published in St. Petersburg in 1835. According to 
Erling von Mende, the following printed editions and reprints 
were prepared: | 
1) Lipovcov's translation of St. Matthew, St. Petersburg 1822, 500 copies. 

According to Jachontov [no. 26] this translation was printed in 1826. 

2) Lipovcov-Borrow's translation of the New Testament, St. Petersburg 

1835, 1000 copies. 

3) Manchu-Chinese edition of St Matthew and St. Mark by A. Wylie 

(based on Lipovcov's translation), Shanghai 1859, 500 copies. 

4) Manchu-Chinese photographic reprint containing the Gospels of Luke 
and John from the 1835 edition, together with the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark from the 1859 edition. Shanghai 1911, 1000 copies. These 
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reprints were requested by the missionary George W. Hunter for the 
Manchu-speaking Sibe and Solons living in lli. 

5) Photographic reprint of the 1835, edition bearing the title ICE HESE 
("New Testament"), Shanghai 1929. Number of copies unknown. "This 
edition followed a further request from G. W. Hunter, who reported in 
1927 that there were 30,000 Manchus in Ili, and a further 10,000 in Ta- 
Ch eng, about half of whom could read the Manchu script" [Simon, no. 
II.81.A]. 


As seen from the researches carried out by Hartmut 
Walravens and Kim Dongso, the translation of the Christian 
terminology into Manchu created the same problems as for the 
translation into Chinese. When no adequate Manchu translations 
were found, technical terms had to be transcribed as in the fol- 
lowing cases:: 


subota: Sabbath (lat./ ital. "sabbátum/sabato", heb. "shabbäth") 
profiyada: Prophet (lat./ ital. "propheta/profeta") 

sbirido sando: Holy Spirit (ital./ lat. "Spirito Santo/Spiritus Sanctus") 
gerastya: Grace (ital / lat. "grazia/gratia") 

filiyo: Son (ital./ lat. "figlio/filius") 

eglesiya~egere siya: Church (lat. "ecclesia") 

badere: Father (ital/ lat. "padre/pater") 

ewanzelio-ewanggelium: (lat./span. "evangelium/evangelio") 

Baska: Baster (lat./ ital. "Pascha/Pasqua") 


In some cases, Christian terms were first transcribed and 
then accompanied by a Manchu equivalent. For example, 
"mass" is rendered by misa wecen, i. e. Latin "missa" and 
Manchu "sacrifice." Pure Manchu translations were sometimes 
well-chosen (administer Holy Communion = enduringge beye 
be alimbi = "receive the Divine Body"), sometimes very 
artificial and hard to understand without explanation (con- 
firmation = fafurSara be bekilerengge = "strengthen the 
engagement"). In many cases the Manchu term is a translation 
of the Chinese term. For example, "God" = abkai ejen < 
Tianzhu K+, "Sacrament" = enduringge baita-i songko < 


shengshi zhi ji E# ZH. 


Manchu translations of the Old and New Testament are kept 
in the following libraries: 
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Poirot's translation of the New and Old Testament or copies: 
Toyo ,Bunko Tokyo [PHO no. 510, twenty fascicles; attribution to 
Poirot uncertain: tsumura III]. Institut vostokovedenija of St. 
Petersburg [Volkova'Ms, no. 48, incomplete; the attribution to Poirot 
is uncertain: "Yudae|(=Yudas?) gurun-i wang sai nonggime $o$ohon 
nomun bithe = Paralipomenon libri primi pars secunda constans"]. 
British Foreign and Bible Society of London [Simon, no. 1.17, 
incomplete copy by! William Swan; no. L18, idem, copy made by 
Edward Stallybrass]. | 
St. Petersburg 1822 (1826) edition: 
State ‘Library, St. Petersburg [Jachontov, no. 26: "Imprime à St. 
Peterbourg en 1826"]. British Library [Simon, no. I.77.A, D, E]. 
British Foreign and! Bible Society, London [Simon, no. II.77.B-C, 
printed editions; no. 1.19, incomplete ms. copy]. Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford [Gimm, nos. 59460]. Nationalbibliothek, Vienna [Walravens I, no. 
103]. Tenri University Library [Kawachı, no. 89 (9). 
St. Petersburg 1835 edition: 
Toyo: Bunko Tokyo [Matsumura p. 205; Matsumura III]. Bayrische 
Staatsbibliothek München [Fuchs, An. 72.2 (?), incomplete]. Institut 
vostokovedenija St. Petersburg [Volkova, no. 207; Volkova Ms, no. 
47: (author's?) ms. copy ]. British Library [Simon, no. IL78. C, D, E, 
F, H (incomplete)]. Bri Foreign and Bible Society, London [Simon, 
no. II.78.A, G]. India Office Library, London [Simon, no. II.78.I 
(incomplete)]. Bibliothéque Asiatique des Missions Étrangeres, Paris 
[Pang, no. 56]. Bibliothéque interuniversitaire des langues orientales, 
Paris [Pang, no. 55, incomplete]. Bodleian Library, Oxford [Gimm, no. 
61-63]. Cambridge University Library [Fuchs-Gimm I, no. 99, two 
copies]. Royal Library, Copenhagen [Fuchs-Gimm II, no. 102]. Far 
Eastern Library, University of Chicago [Walravens II, no. 187, only St. 
Lukel. Library of Congress, Division of Orientalia, Washington D.C. 
[Walravens II, no. 187, six copies; Matsumura I, p. 043; Matsumura II, 
p. 10:(6 copies, ee incomplete)]. East Asiatic Library, University of 
California at Berkeley [Walravens II, no. 187]. Sinologisch Instituut, 
Leiden [Walravens III, no. 11]. Nauénaja Biblioteka, Irkutsk State Uni- 
versity [Jachontov I] no. 74, 75 (manuscript)]. Leuven [Talpe, no. 32: 
(?) incomplete]. | 
Shanghai 1859 edition: i 
British Library [Simon, no. II.79.A, F (incomplete, smaller paper)]. 
British Foreign and |Bible Society, London [Simon, no. II.79.B, C, D, 
- E (smaller paper)]. Bodleian Library, Oxford [Gimm, no. 64 (complete), 
no. 65, 65a-c (only St. Mark)]. Cambridge University Library [Fuchs- 
Gimm I, no. 98 (only St. Mark)]. Royal Library, Copenhagen [Fuchs- 
Gimm II, no. 103]. Universitätsbibliothek Leipzig [Fuchs, No. An. 
72.1 (?)]. | 
| 
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Shanghai 1911 reprint: 
British Foreign and Bible Society, London (Simon, no. 11.80]. Toyo 
Bunko, Tokyo [Matsumura p. 200, p. 204; Matsumura III]. East Asiatic 
Library, Columbia University, New York [Walravens II, no. 187, St. 
Matthew]. Cleveland Public Library [Walravens II, no. 187, St. 
Matthew]. East Asiatic Library, University of California at Berkeley 
[Walravens II, no. 187, St. Matthew and Mark]. Harvard-Yenching 
Library, Cambridge/Mass. [Walravens II, no. 187, St. John]. National 
Library, Peking [HQ, no. 210-213, 215]. Library of the Central Univer- 
sity of Nationalities, Peking [HQ, no. 213]. Tenri University Library 
[Kawachi, no. 88]. Jesuit Theologate Library at Fujen University, Tai- 
wan [Dudink p. 37 (St. Matthew and Luke, fragmentary ?)]. 
Shanghai 1929 reprint: 

British Library [Simon, no. II.81.A]. British Foreign and Bible Society, 
. London [Simon, no. II.81.C]. School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London [Sımon, no. 1.81.C]. Toyo Bunko, Tokyo [Matsumura p. 204 
"1927" (sic); p. 205; Matsumura III]. East Asiatic Library, Columbia 
University, New York [Walravens II, no. 187]. Harvard-Yenching Libra- 
ry, Cambridge/Mass. [Walravens II, no. 187]. Gest Oriental Library, 
Princeton University [Walravens U, no. 187]. Library of Congress, D1- 
vision of Orientalia, Washington D.C. [Walravens II, no. 187, two 
copies; Matsumura I, p. 043; Matsumura II, p. 10 (2 copies)]. National 
Library, Peking [HQ, no. 214]. Library of Inner Mongolia, Huhhot 
[HQ, no. 214]. 
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La civilta timuride come fenomeno internazionale, numero 
monografico 'a cura di Michele Bernardini. Oriente moderno 
Nuova serie, Anno XV (LXXVI), 2, 1996, 2 vol., 727 pages. 


This is a collection of 42 essays on Timurid civilisation written mainly in 
English and Italian, but including one in Spanish, two in German and three 
in French, They are gro into four sections entitled (1) History, (2) the 
Timurids and the West (i.e. Timur in European literature), (3) Literature (the 
works of Oriental writers) and (4) Art, but it is a little disconcerting to dis- 
cover articles on Oriental literature in the history section or to read about 
Oriental music in sections 2 and 4. The editor has juxtaposed articles on the 
same or on similar subjects, which can make for tedious reading, especially 
when the same quotation Or argument is given again and again. Nevertheless, 
this device ensures that the reader is left with a better understanding of, say, 
Iskander b. ‘Omar’s struggle for power, of the memoirs of Väsefi. 

The collection provides a veritable feast of scholarship illuminating almost 
every aspect of Timurid life. Sources ranging from the Bilbe to contemporary 
works are quoted in some twelve languages, bibliographies are impressive, 
illustrations are numerous. However, some of the reproductions are so poor 
as to be virtually useless and not all the scholars cater for the non-specialist. 
Owen Wright's article ut the concept of "Timurid music", for example, 
would have benefited from a number of simple sketches of the instruments 
described and his examples of the “hijdzt tetrachord" would have carried 
more weight if given ın donventional musical notation. Most readers would 
welcome a definition of the gandt used in Timurid camps, an explanation of 
the visual or tactile differences resulting from the lajvardina or the un- 
derglazed, painting techniques, and a more liberal use of translation, rather 
than paraphrase, when quoting from Latin, Chaghatay or even Persian. 

Despite the generally high standard of presentation other shortcomings 
ought also to be mentioned. The index, although valuable, is not totally accu- 
rate. Some wrongly n ered plates lead to confusion. The two volumes 
are impossible to differentiate from the outside, or even from the general 
table of contents, which is annoying if the reader is in a hurry. Finally there 
are regrettable misprints especially i in the essays written in German, in those 
written in English by non-native speakers and also in the references trans- 
literated from the R It might be advisable in the future to ask a native 
speaker to check the style, as well as the spelling of such works. Some mis- 
takes, sadly, detract from the general meaning and invalidate an argument. 

Among the fourteen or so articles devoted to Oriental literature, there are 
several detailed studies of poems based on the epic works of Nizäml, FirdausI 


and Ga 

Paola Drsati for ie writes about Jamal, giving the synopsis of a 
Hamsah “quintet” held at the former India Office. Christoph Burgel provides 
an extremely detailed, but unenthusiastic account of JamI's poem about Alex- 
ander the Great, Hiradnama-yi Iskandar, intended for the use of students. 
This “mirror for Princes”, allegedly written for the edification of Alexander, 
seems eminently artificial. It focuses, not on his life and conquests, but on 
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moral stories illustrating the vanity of conquests and the transience of fortune 
and life. Characterforming advice is given to the young man by each of a 
number of Greek philosophers in the forms of “Letters of Wisdom”. Further 
advice is lavished upon him by his mother, the Emperor of China, an Indian 
Brahmin, a hermit and a tailor, and his mother is offered comfort by sages and 
philosophers after his death. Fables and parables abound, but they appear to 
have been collated at random and it is difficult to see how all this could have 
influenced Alexander who does not in fact respond except in India when he 
suddenly explains his urge to conquer the world by saying that he is the 
instrument of God, sent to propagate (the true?) religion. Sadly, no example 
18 given of the poetic imagery that must have helped Bürgel to enjoy this 
otherwise dull and rambling poem. 

Michele Bernardini writes about an unusual manuscript from the Bodleian 
(Frazer 87) which was conceived as a “critical edition” of the Timurndmah 
of Hateft and the Shahndmah-yr Isma‘tl of Qäsemi. In this manuscript of the 
late seventeenth century the two works appear side by side and the copyist. 
Muhammad al-Qäsim al-Shirazi, made sure that similar parts faced each other 
on the page, such as the military campaigns of the two heroes, or the letters 
they exchanged, respectively, with Togtamish and with the Ag Qoyunlu Sultän 
Murad. As Qasemt's poem was too short for this purpose the whole of Jämi’s 
Tuhfat al-ahrär was added to it. Bernardini suggests that this fitting conclu- 
sion, consisting of a series of moralising stories, might have been intended 
as a delicate hommage to Jami who was Hateffs uncle, and as such the 
poetical ancestor of both writers. He also makes the point that by stressing 
the greatness of the first Safavid ruler and by comparing both Ismäll and 
Tahmäsp to Timur and Alexander the Great, the copyist was probably trying 
to boost morale at a time when the fortunes of the dynasty were at a low 
ebb. 

Natalia Tornesello’s article on a Nigdristan by Mu mg Juvaynī is as infor- 
mative as it is pleasant to read. She sees the mixture of prose and verse as a 
precursor of the typical Timurid jawdb. She praises its simple and natural 
approach, its references to contemporary people or events, and says that 
JuvaynI was more than an imitator of Sadi, for he developed the genre by 
introducing large numbers of moral stories into it. Numerous excerpts are 
given, both in the original and also felicitously translated, and they are long 
enough to give a good impression of the style, the effectiveness of the hikayat 
and the general intentions of the poet. 

Orazgozel Machaeva draws a clear picture of Alisher Navi''s life and views 
on government, religion, friendship and the Chaghatay language. She places 
him firmly in his time, successfully illustrating his friendship for Jami and his 
complex attitude towards Bina T, whom he disliked as a man, though not as 
a writer. She demonstrates the strength of NaváTs condemnation of unfeel- 
ing, self-seeking rulers, charts his determination to create a Turkic literary 
language to rival all others and explains how he was drawn to Nagshbandi 
Sufism with ıts lack of asceticism and its encouragement of handicrafts, sci- 
ence, ethics and philosophy. 

Ulrich Marzolph's fascinating article traces the emergence of Nasreddin 
Khoja as the embodiment of fearless defiance vis-à-vis Timur. Surprisingly 
enough, although all the stories about him originated in Turkey, they did not 
necessarily portray Timur as a monster. On the contrary, in the first anecdote, 
which was widely circulated there in the sixteenth century, Timur rewards 
the poet who said he was “only worth as much as his bath towel". Was this 
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because the Turks felt that the poet’s courage in insulting Timur restored 
their honour and compensated for their humiliating defeat at his hands? This 
story, originally attributed to Bäyazid’s court poet, was apparently ascribed 
to the Khoja in the seventeenth century, because he had become “a central 
figure in Turkish humour”, Marzolph explains that some anecdotes involving 
the Khoja, of which 139 were published in 1986, were based on much earlier 
Jewish, Arabic or Italian tales. He traces their proliferation as far as nine- 
teenth century Germany, mentions the substitution of Juha for the Khoja in 
Baghdad and suggests that these stories are ever popular as a way of criti- 
cizing those in power and} wreaking revenge upon Timur. 

An excellent article by Monica Ruocco shows that Timur can still fire the 
imagination of contemporary writers. Her theme is the 1994 play, Munamna- 
mat ta‘rikhiyyah, by the Syrian writer Sa'd Allah Wannüs, based on the his- 
torical encounter betw Ibn Khaldun and Timur outside Damascus. Wannüs 
keeps cl to the so , only adding two fictitious characters in order to 
emphasize the callous, se seeking behaviour of the “ulami and of Ibn Khal- 
dun. Substantial translated excerpts effectively communicate to the reader 
the atmosphere of his stirring drama, in which Ibn Muflih's hypocritical fear 
of acting unjustly, and Ibn Khaldun’s blinkered devotion to pure science, are 
challenged and contrasted with nobler ideas of self-sacrifice and patriotism. 
The play is an indictment of mtellectuals who succumb to the fascination of 
power, shunning their duty to guide and defend the people, and to speak out 
against tyrants. 

Giorgio Rota and Maurizio Pistoso ideally complement each other by illu- 
minating different aspects of Vaseff and his work. Rota paints a vivid picture 
of the rather precious society into which Vüseft was born with its enthusiasm 
for formal poetry and the re-elaboration of classical themes, its admiration 
for verbalidexterity and its demand for instant riddles. He explains the power 
of ‘Alt Shir Navas “salon” in making or breaking a literary reputation and 
stresses the intrinsic value of Väsefl's work as the memoirs of an ordinary 
person, unconnected withja Court, who did not wrıte about battles and rulers, 
but about.poets and writers, about his friends and about life in Herat ın the 
early sixteenth century. 

An ode by Väsefi, said to be readable in four different meters, is mentioned 
by Pistoso. He goes on to Hemonstrate the poet's inventiveness by translating 
a ghazal in which nine rate similes about snowdrops falling succeed 
each other with dizzying and variety. He praises Väseff's fluent, descrip- 
tive prose and given telling examples of its dramatic impact, such as the 
scene where Vaseff meets a dangerous rabble, intent on demonstrating its 
hatred of Sunnism and devotion to Shr'ism, or the fantastic accounts of mirac- 
ulous cures performed be Ustad Shaykh Husayn and Zam al-‘Abidin. 

In the section on the Timurids and the West, Angelo Piemontese concen- 
trates on the life and achi ents of Beltramo Mignanelli, a merchant, multi- 
lingual scholar, writer and diplomat who travelled extensively in Egypt and 
Syria in ie days of Timur and who acted as papal interpreter at the Councils 
of Sienna|(1414) and Florence (1441). He traces Mignanelli's connections in 
the clerical and academic worlds, lists the contemporaries who acknowl 
edged their debt to his Nai of Tamerlane and Bargug, and suggests that 
those who ignored Mign s work as a wrıter and interpreter only did so 
because they resented SCC the Duke of Milan and the Emperor. 

Anna Cerbo writes with infectious enthusiasm about Paolo Giovio's Elogia 
of Timur. She praises the elegance and liveliness of his Latin style, draws 
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attention to devices used in order to create suspense and movement, and to 
the careful selection of episodes emphasizing the strength of Timur’s person- 
ality. She notes Giovio's attempt at vindicating Timur's cruelty towards Baya- 
zid by claiming that he wanted to avenge his brother and that he was also 
the tool of God, and she points out how, instead of reproaching Timur for his 
lack of compassion, he merely quotes Sapor’s similar treatment of Valerianus. 

Encarnación Sanchez García shows that, although he wrote 100 years later 
and in Spanish, Mexía's aim was very similar to that of Giovio: to show the 
greatness of Timur, to compare him to Alexander and to portray him as the 
instrument of God's wrath and a warning of the transience of power. 

In his review of the French literary response to Timur, Fourniau gives 
disappointingly little information about the works in question. He points to 
Timurs originality in seeking diplomatic contact with western Europe and 
suggests that interest in him was only rekindled after the miraculous defeat 
of the Ottomans at Lepanto in 1571 reminded Europeans of the equally mo- 
mentous battle of Ankara. However, even then Timur was mentioned only in 
passing by Montaigne, and it is BayazId, not Tamerlane, who was the hero 
of plays by Pradon and Racine. Generally Timur appears to have been 
viewed with dislike, except by Bodin who approved of his treatment of Bay- 
azid and by the Swiss reformer Viret who admired his generosity in giving 
back a treasure trove to the peasant who found it. Fourniau claims that 
the publication of Clavijo, Jenkinson and Timur’s Oriental biographies in 
translation came too late to influence the French perception of Timur, which 
was strongly based on Italian and Spanish literary works. He minimises the 
scale of Jenkinson's achievement in visiting Bukhara, ‘saying that the idea of 
the journey was'put to him by Tsar Ivan the Terrible. In fact Jenkinson's 
journey was part of England's search for a north-eastern route to China. 
After Willoughby had died in Novaya Zemlya and Chancellor had been 
warmly TOC eO by the Tsar, Jenkinson was sent there on his way to the 
east. 

Rolando Minuti given a more precise idea of the French fascination with 
Tımur in the eighteenth century. He begins by quoting Catrou who said in 
1705 that "Tamerlanlk" was nearly as well known in France as any European ` 
hero, and goes on to compare Voltaire’s and De Guignes’s evaluations of 
Timur. Voltaire’s emphasis upon the complexity of Timur’s character and his 
determination to rehabilitate him, as far as possible, are amply demonstrated 
with quotations from his “Essai sur les Moeurs”. As a conqueror, and espe- 
cially one who started with nothing, Timur would have been particularly well 
endowed with "mérite", ie. mtelligence and qualities of leadership. This so- 
called barbarian is praised for having science taught to his grandchildren and 
his grandson is said to have founded a first academy of science in Samarqand. 
Caution is urged with reference to the story of Bayazid and the iron cage, 
since it was only mentioned by Turkish, not by Persian or Arab sources. 
However, Voltaire warns that isolated examples of Timurs magnanimity 
towards BäyazId’s son and. also towards an impudent poet do not mean he 
was incapable of cruelty. Despite his caveat, and although he reproaches 
Tamerlane, erroneously, for having built not a single town, Voltaire seems to 
have generally admired him and even to have seen him as model of religious 
toleration. De Guignes, on the other hand, reviles Timur’s use of religion as 
a mere pretext for wars and condemns a dream of glory which consisted in 
killing, reducing to slavery and seizing the possessions of the maximum 
number of people. 
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Among other articles which should be mentioned, Priscilla Soucek helps 
to illuminate the incredibly eventful life of Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh, Eleanor 
Sims focuses on the mi of a Shühnamah of 1437 and compares them 
to another 18 Shdhnd of the 1435-1450 “Interim Period”, Maria Szuppe 
analyses al rare sixteenth |century manuscript listing women poetesses and 
assesses ıts value as a source work, Tilman Nagel compares two conflicting 
Renaissance views of Timur as, either the instrument of God's wrath, or the 
fully responsible, unrep t monster. Sheila Blair was inspired by the dat- 
ing of a miniature including ‘All Shir Nava, Sultan Husayn and two young 
princes, to deal with the er issue of Timurid signs of sovereignty. In so 
doing she takes the reader on a fascinating tour of personalised 
portraits in Persian mini Timurid coinage practice, symbols of royalty 
such as the parasol, the hite felt, a highly decorated sandalwood or ivory 
chest, the royal seal and jade objects, with many useful definitions, starting 
with the terms kkutba and sikka. Bianca Alfieri writes on the various Mughal 
representations of Timur, |bringing to life what might seem like the dullest 
miniature and emp ing its sallent features. 

Giuseppe Cossuto identifies Turkic speaking "Tatars" living west of the 
Black Sed after 1850 as!Cumans, Noghays and probably even Mongols. 
Michael Rogers deals with the myth of the super-creativity of the Timurid 
period and insists that a “single co-ordinated view of poetry and the arts" 
cannot be postulated. cesco Vizioli explains that western Europeans had 
a very w and incomplete understanding of Oriental music which they 
believed be solely percussive. Even after transcribed excerpts became 
more numerous in the eighteenth century, the complexities of melodic 

invention were 1gnored and only march-like passages were used to produce 
a comical Turkish effect] Western music was not therefore influenced by 
Oriental elements and Handel made no attempt to incorporate such themes 
into his erlane”. Roemer gives a carefully balanced account of the evi- 
dence supporting an attribution of Mongol ancestry to Timur. He concludes 
that, although there. may have been some family links, they could not have 
been significant, or. Timun would not have felt the need to stress that he was 
the son-intlaw of the contemporary Mongol ruler. 

Finally there are articles dealing with communal allegiance to the YasavI 
shaykhs, trade organisations, the related themes of garden and love, pottery 
motifs derived from Chind such as the flying crane, and the political rewriting 
of linguistic history, all of which complement the themes elaborated in Timurid 
Art and Culture (ed. L. Golombek-M. Subtelny, Leiden 1992) and in Problemi 
dell’ età timuride (ed. E. Grube, Venice 1980), securing and retaining the read- 
er’s interest for the multi- KS period which this collection illuminates. 


York | Audrey Burton 


| 

| 
L V. P'jankov! Srednjaja Azija v antichnoj geograficheskoj tra- 
ditsii. Is nikovedcheskij analiz [Central Asia in the Geo- 
graphical Tradition of Antiquity. A Source-Analysis]. Moscow, 
“Vostochnaja literatura” RAN, 1997. 343 pages with maps and 


schemes. | 
This is an analysis of the sources containing information of a geogra- 
phical r on the ancient period of Central Asia. These information can 
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be found in the sources relative to the north-eastem territories of the ancient 
oecumene and their extension at the east of the Caspian Sea, of which the 
most important territory was Bactriana. On a modern map, this territory ap- 
proximately corresponds to that of the Republics of the former Soviet Central 
Asia, northern Afghanistan and north-eastern Iran. The ancient sources which 
contain these information are those of the Latin and Greek authors, from the 
6 century BCE to the 2™ century CE. 

Many of the sources analyzed in the book — though not all of them — have 
already been the object of study by historians, who have used them in their spe- 
cific researches, though often focussing upon isolated topics and thus without 
establishing links with the more general context of the sources under review. 

The aim of the author has been that of an analysis of the information 
offered by the ancient authorities concerning the whole of the Central Asian 
region. Though he recognizes the usefulness of all these various sources, he 
views them without a precise historical characterization, rather approaching 
them as if being each an element of a ‘unitary system’ which can be under- 
stood only within the general context of this same system. 

The book consists of an introductory part followed by four chapters and 
a final conclusion. The introduction presents the reader with the general 
theme, the content, and the specific aim of the work. The first chapter (“The 
origins of the ancient geographical tradition concerning Central Asia”) deals 
with the itineraries understood as the foundation on which the theories and 
the geographical schemes of antiquity were construed. Here are investigated 
the sources dating back to the Persian Empire (for instance, those relative 
to Scylax Caryandensis), to the time of Alexander the Great (for instance, his 
letters) and his successors, as well as to the time of the Parthian Kingdom 
(for instance, the information offered by Apollodorus Artemitenus). 

The second chapter (“Fundamental stages in the ancient geographical tra- 
dition concerning Central Asia”) examines the development of the ancient 
geographical tradition with reference to Central Asia. This is the Ionic tradi- 
tion of Anaximandrus and Hecataeus Milesius, the tradition of Democritus 
and Eudoxus, Ephorus and Polybius, Dicaearchus and Eratosthenes, Hippar- 
chus and Posidonius, Varro and Agrippa. E 

The third and fourth chapters are not structured according to the docu- 
mentary sources but rather take into consideration specific and well-defined 
problems. The third chapter (*Central Asia in the ancient oecumene") analy- 
zes the information on Central Asia contained in the ancient schemes of the 
oecumene, both viewing them as a whole as well as considering single issues. 
These schemes comprise special areas and sectors of the oecumene, prob- 
lems concerning climate, speciflc parts of the oecumene (such as acte, 
sphragis, etc.), etc. 

The fourth chapter ("Central Asia in the ancient oro-hydrographic schemes") 
constitutes the fundamental nucleus of the entire research, being dedicated 
to all possible information relative to Central Asian regions detaining ancient 
oro-hydrographic schemes: that is, schemes of mountains, schemes of rivers 
originating from them, and schemes of other geographical ‘objects’ variously 
linked to these mountains and rivers. These comprise most ancient Ionic 
schemes, as well as schemes representing Mount Parnassum, the Caucasus 
or Taurus, and two great rivers: the Araxes and Tanais, also known as Oxus 
and Tanais or Oxus and laxartes. 

In his conclusion, the author provides some final evaluations concerning 
the whole work. To the book are added some useful appendixes: indexes, 
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bibliographical references! consultation material, and the reconstruction of 
ancient schemes and charts. 

The analyses presented!by the author are to be regarded as a milestone in 
the study of the ancient sources relative to Central Asia. Moreover, the ac- 
quired results contribute to the solution of specific problems. First of all, this 
work helps to better hi t the history of the various geographical know- 
ledges relative to Central Asia. In the second place, these same information 
allow us to reach interesting conclusions of a historico-geographic nature. It 
is possible, for instance, to follow the ethno-geographic changes of ancient 
Central Asia, as well as tojgather information on the Grand Silk Route. More- 
over, suchia work helps to reconstruct some important factors concerning the 
physical geography of Central Asia, such as the ancient bed of the Amurdar’ja, 
the formafion of the Aral deltas of the Amurdar’ja and Syrda ja, the variations 
in the level of the Aral Sea, and the time periods of ancient irrigations in the 
depression of Sarykamysh. 

We a only hope thatthe author will continue along the way of his re- 
search, dedicating himself to gather more information on Central Asia in the 
ancient historiographic tradition. In this way, the overall picture of the 
sources concerning the History of ancient Central Asia will become more 
thorough and accurate. this we should add the hope that the author may 
broaden his research also in a different direction; in other words, he should 
not limit himself to an analysis of exclusively ancient texts but rather expand 
his research so as to include all the various sources of a historical character. 
To Judge from the works he has already published, it is clear that the author 
possesses a wide experience also in this direction. 


Sankt Petersburg | S. G. Kljashtornyj 
i | 


| 

, Werner Sundermann: Der Sermon von der Seele. Eine Lehr- 
schrift des dstlichen Manichaismus. Edition der parthischen 

und soghdischen Version mit einem Anhang von Peter Zieme. 

' Die türkischen Fragmente des „Sermons von der Seele“. Tum- 

: hout 1997. Brepols. Berliner Turfantexte XIX. 189 Seiten + 47 

|. Tafeln. 


Mit der hier vorzustellenden Textedition erschließt uns der Berliner Iranist 
und Manichaismusexperte Werner Sundermann erneut ein bedeutendes Werk 
des östlichen Zweiges der Religion des Lichtes, von dem bisher Fragmente 
in drei Sprachen — partiach, soghdisch und alttürkisch — identifiziert wor- 
den sind. Etliche Bruchhtücke wurden bereits in dem Katalog von Mary 
Boyce als zusammengehörig erkannt und unter dem Arbeitstitel „the iänöhr 
texts“ zusammengefaßt. Der Autor hatte diese Lehrschrift schon in seinem 
Vorbericht aus dem Jahre 1991 kurz vorgestellt und auf deren wichtigste The- 
menkomplexe aufmerksam gemacht, jedoch hatte er deren genaue Erorte- 
rung damals fur die Edition angekundigt!. Dieses Versprechen wird, dies sei 
bereits vorweggenommen, in diesem prächtig ausgestatteten Band eindrucks- 
voll eingelöst. i l 
| 
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1 Werner Sund Der Sermon von der Seele: cin Literaturwerk des 
óstli Manichäismus, Opladen 1991, Rheinisch-Westfalische Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften: Geisteswissenschaften; G 310. 
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Nach einigen knappen Vorbemerkungen (Teil I, pp. 7f.) werden in einer 
umfangreichen Einleitung (pp. 9-54 — Teil II) zunächst einfuhrende Bemer- 
kungen zur Textgeschichte des Sermons gemacht (1.—2. „Bisherige Arbeiten 
am ,Sermon von der Seele‘“, „Die Stellung des ,Sermons von der Seele‘ in der 
manichäischen Überlieferung“), in der bereits die Probleme des ideenge- 
schichtlichen Hintergrundes und der Verfasserschaft beruhrt werden. In meh- 
reren Abschnitten (3.-7. „Die doppelte Natur der Seele“, „Die Doppelfunktion 
der Lebendigen Seele“, „Heidnischer Polytheismus, christlicher Monotheis- 
mus und philosophische Selbsterkenntnis in der Deutung der manichaischen 
Weltseelenlehre“, „Muster und Parallelen“, „Ursprünge der manichäischen 
Lehre von der Weltseele“) wird die manichäische Seelenlehre herausgearbei- 
tet und auf inhaltliche Parallelen in anderen gnostischen Schriften aber auch 
in der Stoa hingewiesen, deren nicht zu unterschätzende Bedeutung für das 
manichàische Gedankengebaude schon A. Böhlig mehrfach betont hat. Diese 
an vielen Belegen verifizierte umfassende Abhandlung sei an dieser Stelle 
nicht nur den Manichäologen, sondern auch den Religionswissenschaftlern 
zur Lekture anempfohlen, denn das Problembewußtsein, das diese Untersu- 
chung leitet, klàrt nicht allein genetische Zusammenhänge, was fur sich ge- 
nommen schon als ein verdienstvolles Unterfangen zu betrachten ist, sondern 
regt auch zu religionssystematischen Überlegungen besonders auf dem Felde 
der Komplexität von Seelenvorstellungen an. Ideologiekritisch bewußte Reli- 
gionswissenschaftler werden sich allerdings an der Verwendung des Wortes 
„heidnisch“ in diesem Werke stören, da es mit apologetischem Ballast über- 
frachtet ist und daher als deskriptiver Begriff nicht mehr gebraucht werden 
sollte. Doch ist dies nur ein geringfugiger Punkt, der die Qualitat der Abhand- 
lung nicht mindert. 

In drei Abschnitten (8.-10. „Die Bedeutung des ‚Sermons von der Seele", 
„Der ‚Sermon von der Seele‘ in der Literatur des östlichen Manicháismus", 
„Die Bedeutung des Sermons fur Manichdismus und Gnosis“) werden Spuren 
der Lehren der in der Edition vorgelegten Lehrschrift in der Literatur des 
östlichen Manichäismus und ihre literarische und ideengeschichtliche Bedeu- 
tung untersucht und von verschiedenen Perspektiven her beleuchtet. 

Die Kapitel 11.-16. bereiten durch eine Konkordanz und eine genaue Be- 
schreibung der Handschriften die sich daran anschließende Textedition vor. 
Zudem werden die Kriterien erläutert, die bei der Rekonstruktion des Textes, 
der nicht wie im Falle der Edition des „Sermons vom Licht Nous" an einer 
vollstandigen chinesischen Version kontrolliert werden konnte, und für die 
Bestimmung der Zugehörigkeit zu diesem Werk leitend waren. Diese wohlab- 
gewogenen Prinzipien sollten auch fur künftige Editionen von manichäischen 
Turfanhandschriften befolgt werden. 

In Teil III (pp. 55-89) des Werkes folgt der kritische und der kompilierte 
Text des Sermons, während in Teil IV (pp. 90-95) mitteliranische Texte ver- 
wandten Inhalts präsentiert werden. Die umfangreichen philologischen und 
inhaltlichen Anmerkungen, die unsere Kenntnis des östlichen Manichäismus 
entscheidend bereichern, machen Teil V (pp. 96-158) dieser Arbeit aus. Es 
ist besonders zu begrüßen, daß der Verfasser den Schwierigkeiten, die der 
Text auf verschiedenen Ebenen (inhaltlich, graphematisch, philologisch) bie- 
tet, nicht ausweicht, sondern zuweilen eine Vielzahl möglicher Interpretatio- 
nen anführt, die mit treffsicherem Urteil sorgfältig gegeneinander abgewogen 
werden. Das Worterverzeichnis (Teil VI, pp. 159-177) und die ,,Bibliographi- 
schen Hinweise“ (Teil VO, pp. 178-185) erschließen Textedition und Kom- 
mentar. Peter Ziemes Reedition des alttirkischen Blattes über den Windgott 
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(Teil VIIL,,pp. 186-189; hierzu unten) und die ausgezeichneten Faksimiles 
(Teil IX, Tafel I-XLVII) beschließen den Band. 

Wie bereits erwähnt, ist die Textedition in vorbildlicher Art und Weise 
kommentiert, so daß fur die weitere Arbeit an diesem Werk mehr als nur das 
Fundament gelegt ist, doch muß an eınigen Stellen das Gemeinte wegen des 
fragmentarischen Zustandes des rekonstruierten Werkes vorerst unsicher 
bleiben. Rez. hofft, durch einige Marginalien, Erganzungen der Ergebnisse 
Sunde 3 liefern zu können. An mehreren Stellen — so etwa fur § 66 und 
68 — weist der Autor a ige Parallelen in den koptischen Kephalaia nach, 
die hier durch eine weitere ergänzt werden können. Im „Sermon von der 
Seele“ bestehen nämlich folgende Ubereinstimmungen bei der Nennung der 
fünf „Gnadengaben“ des Licht-Gottes mit der Aufzählung der sieben „Wohlta- 
ten“ des Sonnengottes in Kephalaia Kapitel 652. 


Sermon von der Seele Kephalaia (A. Böhlig, Die Gnosis III, 
pp. 169 ff.) 


„Die erste Wohltat, die er ihnen tut, 
ist sein Licht, das er über ihnen auf- 
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(8 52) „Die dritte Gnadengabe des 
Lichtgottes ist, daß das Licht [auf] 


alle Geschöpfe scheint.“ 
(857) „Die vierte Gnadéngabe des 


Lichtgottes ist, daf$ er ein Friedens- 
stifter und Heilbringer inmitten 
der fleischlichen [Geschópfte]." 


(8 54) „Und Same, Ursprung, Mutter- 
leib und die Hervorbringung ist er fur 
jedes Geschópf. 

(8 55) Und [aus dies]em Grunde wird 
jedes Samenkorn zum Getreide 
[und].“ | 
(847) „Die erste Gnadengabe [des 
Lichtgottes] ist, daß er ein Vater ist. 
Denn allénthalben w die See- 
len aller Báume und Pflanzen durch 
sein [], und die Menschen und alle 
[Geschópfe] werden durch ihn gebo- 
ren und [bilden] Fleisch. 


gehen laßt.“ 


„Die zweite (Wohltat): Wenn er in die 
Welt kommt, bringt er mit seinem 
Kommen Ruhe und Frieden in die 
ganze Welt." 


„Die vierte (Wohltat): Er laßt wach- 
sen und gibt Kraft sowie Geschmack 
und Geruch den Bäumen und Früch- 
ten und Gurken und allem Kraut und 
den Blumen und Gräsern auf der 
ganzen Erde.“ 


Diese Parallelen sind nicht zufällig, wird doch der Licht-Gott in $ 56 explizit 
mit dem, Sonnen-Gott verglichen, dennoch ist es bemerkenswert, daß wir 
einige der in dem 65. halaion der Sonne zugeschriebenen „Wohltaten“ als 
ied ace des Lichtgottes im „Sermon von der Seele“ wiedererkennen. 
Die von Sundermann aus den koptischen Texten angeführten Paralle- 
len machen es wahrscheinlich, daß der Verfasser oder Kompilator des „Ser- 
mons von der Seele" Quellen benutzt hat, die letzten Endes auf koptische 
Traditionen zurückgehen. Wieviel tatsachlich den westlichen Quellen zuzu- 
schreiben ist, laßt sich indes noch nicht abschätzen. 
| 


2 Auf dieses Kephalaion macht der Autor im Zusammenhang mit dem Son- 
n us aufmer der als „verwandter Text“ am Schluß des Bu- 
ches|ediert und tzt wird, doch wurden die Ubereinstimmungen mit 
den 1 ten des ,Sermons von der Seele“ übersehen. 
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Der von Sundermann nicht interpretierte § 87, der von der Trennung der 
verschiedenen Milchbestandteile handelt, ist meines Erachtens nach im Zu- 
sammenhang mit dem folgenden Abschnitt zu deuten, der im Lichte des 
Schlüsselwortes (s)y’ryn „faulend“ auf den Verwesungsprozeß hinweist. Eine 
bemerkenswerte Parallele konnte Rez. in einem buddhistischen Sütra ausma- 
chen, das uns in chinesischer Übersetzung überliefert ist. Es heißt dort: 


„As an illustration, consider a mixture of water and milk: when it is 
boiled over a fire, milk, water and cream will all separate. Similarly, 
True Moon, when the life of a sentient being comes to an end, his body, 
consciousness, sense-organs, and sense-objects will all disperse because 
the power of karma is exhausted. ...'9 


Das unlángst von P. Zieme als ein Inhaltsverzeichnis eines kosmogonischen 
Textes, nach der Vermutung des Autors wohl des ,Sermons vom Licht-Nous", 
gedeutete alttürkische Fragment Ch/U 6814* zeigt inhaltlich mehr verwandte 
Züge mit dem Sermon von der Seele als mit dem ,Sermon vom Licht-Nous*. 
Dies la&t sich auch diesem fragmentarischen Text entnehmen. So bescháftigt 
sich der funfte Abschnitt mit der Kraft des Fünf-Gottes, dessen Beschreibung 
eines der zentralen Themen des ,Sermons von der Seele" ist, wenn nicht gar 
das zentrale. Auch der sechste Abschnitt müßte noch dem Funf-Gott gewid- 
met sein. Leider sind uns durch dieses Blatt nur die Kapitelüberschriften 
bekannt und es laßt sich nicht sagen, ob es als verwandter Text zu deuten ist 
oder nicht, da uns auch die genaue Abfolge der Abschnitte und der Umfang 
des Sermons von der Seele unbekannt sind. 


Es folgen kleinere Anmerkungen zu ausgewahlten Einzelproblemen: 

Zu § 6: Den bisher in den Schriften des dstlichen Manichäismus nachweisba- 
ren „Uranfänglichkeitsanrufungen“ läßt sich das kleine türkische Fragment 
Mainz 360a hinzufügen. Hier entspricht die A-Seite dem von Sundermann als 
Vergleich mit den iranischen Zeugnissen herangezogene Text in Hamilton 5, 
45-46. Man siehe ferner den Text Ch/U 6818 verso (BT V®, Text 11 (= ZZ. 
202-209). 

Zu § 10: qmb qmb bwyyd „wird immer geringer“. Hier könnte ein weiterer 
Beleg für die von Ephram dem Syrer mitgeteilte manichäische Lehre von dem 
taglichen Verlust an Seelensubstanz vermutet werden®. 

Zu $ 12: Ein weiterer Hinweis für die gnostische Herkunft dieses Fragenkata- 
loges ist die Tatsache, daß in § 14 derjenige, der die Fragen nicht beantworten 


3 A Treasury of Mahayana Sütras. Selections from the Mahädratnaküta 
Sütra. Translated from the Chinese by the Buddhist Association of the 
United States, Garma C. C. Chang, General Editor. The Pennsylvania State 
University Press University Park and London. 1983. p. 231. 

4 Neue Fragmente des alttürkischen Sermons vom Licht-Nous. In: Iran und 
Turfan. Beiträge Berliner Wissenschaftler, Werner Sundermann zum 60. 
Geburtstag gewidmet. Edd.: Christiane Reck und Peter Zieme. Wiesbaden 
1995, p. 253f. 

5 Peter Zieme, Manichdisch-turkische Texte. Texte, Übersetzung, Anmer- 
kungen. Berlin 1975. Berliner Turfantexte V. Im folgenden weiterhin als 
BT V zitiert. 

6 Siehe Alfred Adam: Texte zum Manichäismus. Berlin 1969. 2. Auflage. 
Kleine Texte für Vorlesungen und Ubungen, p. 15. 
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kann, eingekerkert wird. uli vergleiche die Beschreibungen der Folterkam- 
mern bei den Mandäern, die die Seele bei ihrem Aufstieg passieren muß und 
die sie nur' durch Kenntnig der richtigen Antworten passieren kann. Dieses 
Motiv ist typisch gnostisch. Im koptischen manichäischen Psalmbuch (181, 
19ff.) wird die erste Frage h dem Woher direkt an die Seele gerichtet und 
es werden auch die Antworten unmittelbar hierauf gegeben. 
Zu $ 17: ,Der Weise soll nich drei Dingen fragen: erstens nach Gott, zweitens 
nach der guten Tat und drittens nach der Seele.“ Hiermit kontrastiert BT V, 
Text 25 (E ZZ. 658—561), denn hier werden diejenigen, die die wahre Lehre 
und Gott nicht erkennen! mit wilden Tieren verglichen, die in der Finsternis 
umherwandeln. 
Zu $ 30: Hier wird beschrieben, daf$ die Lebewesen das Leben durch die 
Nase ,aus dem Gerech Frawardm" zógen. Man siehe hierzu Kephalaia, 
Kapitel 39 (neu abgedruckt i in A. Bóhlig, Die Gnosis III, p. 166): ,Der zweite 
Tod aber ist der Tod, den die [Seelen] der sundigen Menschen sterben, wenn 
ihnen das glänzende Licht, das die Welt erleuchtet, ausgezogen wird, sie auch 
von der lebendigen HE getrennt werden, aus der sie [lebendigen Odem] emp- 
fangen, .. 
§ 40: (mit alttürkischer Parallele) der Windgott macht alles duftend; hierzu 
ist BT; V, Text 4 (= Z2./62ff.) zu vergleichen, denn hier findet sich das Epithe- 
ton: tirig [dsan y1]di(a)g yıparl(a)g yel kg [] t(ä)gri „lebendiger, duften- 
der Wind, máchtiger|... Gott“. 
Zu Anm. 131,5: Einen weiteren Beleg fur die „sieben Widerwartigkeiten* 
kann beigebracht werden: Er findet sich in der chinesischen Hymnenrolle, 
Strophe 119, doch wird das chin. Jo von Schmidt-Glintzer als „sieben Qua- 
len“ 'übersetzt. Zu JD. siehe jedoch Giles 8470: „Difficulty; distress. A ring." In 
dem Fragment M 364 /r/b/ wird „seine vierte Gefahr“ ([tó]rtuné adası) ge- 
nannt, móglicherw kam hıer einst die in Rede stehende Reihe von sieben 
Gefahren zur Sprache”. 
Zu Anm. 135,1: Man vgl. auch skt. upa-dham- „anblasen, blasen auf“ (pw). 
Zu Anm. 145 ‚4: „Motiv des Spiegels“ in der manichaischen Literatur 
sch sich noch der; Beleg in M II, 12 (ZZ. 6-8) beibringen, der in eschatologi- 
em Kontext e eint: kóni buryuk kozingicd kozinupdn tanmas ózütüg 
tutupan Nachdem der gerechte Beamte die Seele, welche die (manichäi- 
sehen Glaub un geleugnet hat, ergriffen hat, die wie in einem 
Spiegel erscheint...“ 


Im Anhang legt,/wie oben bereits erwähnt, Peter Zieme eine neue Edition 
und Überse des seinerzeit von Wilhelm Bang und Annemarie von Gabain 
publizierten B über die Gnadengaben des Windgottes (ati. yel t(ä)pri) 
vor, dessen en nun durch die Zusammensetzung mit einem ebenfalls 
bereits publizierten Bruchstück geschlossen werden können. Mit diesem klei- 

; nen Schriftstück (U 132c) sind zwei weitere Fragmente gemeinsam verglast, 
: von denen eines, das heute die Standortsignatur U 132a tragt (Fundsigle: TM 

| 179), in folgenden Punkten mit U 74/U 132c Ubereinstimmungen zeigt: dop- 
i pelte Notation des Waw zur Darstellung von /o/, Duktus, Zeilenabstand 
(1,0 cm), Oberrandbreite (1,1 cm)?, Papier und rote Randlinierung. Es ist ein 

+ Bruchstück aus der rechten oberen Blattecke in den Maßen 6,1cm 


l 
| 7 BTV, j 28. 
; 8 Ich gehe aus hier nicht zu erorternden Gründen von der Möglichkeit verti- 
kaler Lesung der manichäischen Schrift aus. 
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(h) + 4,8 cm (br). Die Ruckseite wurde bereits in der ungedruckten Disserta- 
tion von Peter Zieme vorgestellt?, jedoch ohne daß eine Identifizierung gege- 
ben wurde. Es gehört sicher zu derselben Handschrift wie das Fragment über 
den Windgott!? und dürfte die Gnadengaben des Luftgottes (atü. tintura 
t(a)nri = parth. ardaw fravarte) beschreiben, der in der parthischen Version 
des ,Sermons von der Seele“ von allen funf lichten Elementen zuerst behan- 
delt wird, so daß man folgern darf, daß U 132a dem „Windgott“-Blatt voran- 
ging. Hier sei der vollständige Text in Transkription, Transliteration und Über- 
setzung geboten. Die ungefähre Angabe der Zeilenlange richtet sich nach dem 
Blatt U 74/U 132c}. 


Vorderseite 
1.Zeile: ógirdi tun£[ura t(ä)pri ] ... man freut sich. Der Luft[gott ... 
"wygyrdyy Leni ] 
2. Zeile: el icin£a | ] -.. im Reich... 
‘yl 'yéyw/] ] 
3. Zeile: bizin yazok[ ] ... unsere Sünde ... 
byzyng y'zwd| ] 
Rückseite!? 
2. Zelle! | V y(ayokoz ... die lichte Seele ... 
[ y/ yrwá 'wyz'® 
3. Zeile: [ WG k(@lig kahgh ... Kommen und Gehen ...!* 
e ul ]/g klyg a'lyyly ) 
4. Zeile: [ m](4)gigu bügü ol ... ewig und weise ist er. 


[ Ingygww bwgww wl 


AbschlieBend bleibt festzuhalten, da& die Lehrinhalte des ,Sermons von der 
Seele“, auch wenn einige Passagen leider nur fragmentarisch erhalten sind, 
fiir mehrere Disziplinen interessant sein durften. So wird man etwa die Frage 


9 Untersuchungen zur Schrift und Sprache der manichdisch-turkischen 
Turfantexte. (ungedruckte Dissertation der Sektion Asienwissenschaften 
der Humboldt-Universitat Berlin). Berlin 1969. 

10 In der Turfansammlung der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften existieren noch ein paar weitere Bruchstücke, die sehr wahr- 
scheinlich auch dieser Handschrift zuzuordnen sind. Sie bieten allerdings 
nur wenig Text, der zudem keine „Schlusselwörter“ enthält, so daß eine 
Lokalisierung innerhalb des Sermons unmöglich ist. Die heutigen Stand- 
ortsignaturen sind folgende: M 329d, M 5356 und möglicherweise auch 
die soghdisch-alttürkische Bilingue M 594c, die in dem Katalog von Mary 
Boyce als Beichttext bestimmt wurde. 

11 Depositum der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabtei- 
lung. Ich danke dem leitenden Bibliotheksdirektor der genannten Institu- 
tion, Herrn Dr. Hartmut-Ortwin Feistel, herzlich fur die Erteilung der Pu- 
blikationserlaubnis. 

12 So zitiert in der Dissertation von P. Zieme p. 208 (vgl. Note 8). 

13 Zwischen Alif und Waw ein etwas groferes Spattum. Dazwischen eine 
Verschmutzung, die aussieht wie ein Y. 

14 Unklar. Vielleicht eine Aufzählung mit nur einer Nennung von +IY. Zu 
diesem Fall siehe BT V, Anm. 643. 
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| , 
nal der Berechtigung, in einigen gnostischen Systemen von einem salvator 


salvandus sprechen 


dürfen, im Lichte des Sermons (vgl. besonders $ 34 


und 35) positiv beantworten müssen. 
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Jens Wilkens 


